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MESSAGE  OF  FHESIDEXT  MANUEL  ESTRADA  CARRERA  OF  GUATEMALA. 

ON  March  1,  1916,  on  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Gnate- 
malan  National  Legislative  Asseinhly,  President  Mamiel 
Estrada  Gahrera  presented  his  animal  message. 

In  another  part  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  given 
extensive  extracts  from  the  message,  dealing  more  particidarly  with 
the  economic  develo])ment  of  Guatemala.  In  addition,  we  here  pre¬ 
sent  extracts  having  a  more  general  and  international  significance. 

In  speaking  of  the  part  taken  hy  Guatemala  at  the  San  Fraiuusco 
Exposition,  the  message  calls  attention  to  the  sympathetic  attitude 
of  the  Gxiatemalan  Government  and  people  toward  the  Panama 
Canal  and  to  the  exjiosition  in  celehration  of  its  completion,  and 
notes  with  gratification  that  this  sympathy  was  returned  by  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  officials  of 
the  exposition. 

In  all  the  Consrresses  held  during  the  exposition  there  was  representation  from  the 
R(‘pul)li(‘,  and  in  many  cases  was  bestowed  upon  members  of  this  representation  the 
high  honor  of  being  selected  honorary  presidents,  thus  un(|uestionably  contributing 
to  the  prestige  of  our  country,  but  the  greatest  honor  done  to  the  country  was  in  the 
bestowal  of  the  grand  ])remiums  for  coffee,  bananas,  cacao,  and  rubber  in  comiietition 
with  the  best  of  these  jiroducts  from  other  countries,  which  honor  was  truly  gratifying 
to  our  j)atriotic  feelings. 

In  addition  to  these  grand  i)remiums  were  awarded  32  medals  of  honor,  09  gold, 
99  silver,  and  88  bronze  medals,  327  honorable  mentions,  without  counting  com¬ 
memorative  diplomas. 

As  following  one  of  the  resolutions  approved  by  the  Pan  American  Financial  Con¬ 
gress,  which  met  in  Washington  from  May  24  to  29,  1915,  the  idea  was  suggested  of 
creating  a  financial  committee  in  each  of  the  participating  countries,  and  in  (.'onse- 
(pience,  by  a  decree  issued  August  7,  the  tiuatemala!i  committee  was  organized  under 
the  pre.sidency  of  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit. 

This  committee  is  now  engaged  in  a  preliminary  study  of  the  subjects  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  at  the^Buenos  Aires  Conference  of  A])ril  3,  191(i,  and  from  which  substantial 
benefit  to  the  commerce  and  finances  of  America  is  to  be  expected. 

The  European  conflict  has  demonstrated  to  the  countries  of  America  that  their 
inclination  should  be  toward  approximation,  good  understanding,  and  union,  one 
with  the  others.  The  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism  has  been  awakened  in  each  of  them, 
and  Guatemala  could  do  no  less  than  take  part  in  this  movement  which  responds  to 
evident  necessities,  voices  liigh  aspirations,  and  interprets  the  time  honored  and 
patriotic  ideal  of  the  great  men  of  the  three  Americas  who  dreamed  of  a  practical  and 
effective  union  of  the  several  free  communities  composing  the  same. 
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( 'onloniiahly  lo  thctic  ideas  the  (iovernineui  oi  ilie  lonk  pari  lliroiiirh  its 

rcpn'scntativos  in  the  (hdibcratinns  in  the  Finaneial  ( 'nnl'erence  held  in  W'ashinirlnn 
bust  May,  and  in  which  all  the  Anieri<'an  countries  discussed  tosrether  (■••onoinic,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  tinancial  prohhnns.  and  initiated  a  ik'w  era  in  hiisin(*ss,  heneficial, 
without  donht,  to  the  reciprocal  interests  oi  the  i)eo])les  represented. 

The  iiiessajrt'  sjK'uks  of  tlie  sjtirit  of  coiifriiti'niity  and  cooperation 
whicli  was  ]m'S('nt  in  otlu'v  jiathtM-inirs.  jtarticularlv  in  tlic  Second 
l^an  American  .Scientific .('oiifiress,  which  h(‘<ran  its  sessions  in  Wasli- 
injjton  in  Dv'cendter,  191*),  continninj;  over  into  Jttnuarv,  191(). 
'I'lu'  inessajr.*  notes  the  work  of  this  con<;ress  in  tlie  field  of  (ahication 
iind  in  furtherance  of  the  idea  of  an  Ain 'lican  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  and  approves  an  ajiiveinent  iiinoii};  all  tin*  American 
l{e])xd)lics  to  nnitnallv  <;uarantee  the  ahsolxite  ])olitical  indep.mdence 
iind  territorial  intejrrity  of  each,  to  settle  their  boundary  disputes, 
to  arranjre  all  cpiestions  and  differences  hy  means  of  iirhitratioii, 
and  to  ])rovide  hy  treaty  that  no  Republic  shall  jiermit  revolutionary 
(‘.xpeditions  to  proceed  from  its  territory  into  the  territory  of  any 
other  American  Rej)xihlic  or  allow  tin*  shipping;  of  war  munitions  to 
revolutionists  in  anoth(>r  Kepuhlic. 

Ai!(i1h(T  iiciittiiic  proof  of  the  importaaco  and  cllicacy  of  these  ideals  is  shown  in 
the  joint  action  of  several  of  the  Ameri:'an  (iov(>riimenis  which,  in  effe.-t,  have  pr(»- 
ctired  practically  the  i>acilication  of  Mexico.  The  (lovernment  of  (itiatemala  was 
invited  to  tak<‘  ])art  in  a  joint  mediation,  toiretlan'  with  the  l’nit(‘d  States,  .Vrsrentina, 
Molivia,  Itrazil,  < 'hih‘,  attd  I’rusrtiay. 

The  situation  of  .Mexico  was  discussed  at  a  s(>ries  of  meetiiiirs  held  in  W'ashinjrton 
and  in  New  York,  asaresult  of  which  the  (Jovernment  oftJeneral  Yennstiano  Carranza, 
who  had  under  his  authority  the  ,<;reater  jtart  of  th(>  Mexican  territory,  was  recoumizt'd 
as  a  de  hu'to  <;overnment.  It  is  to  lx*  hoped  that  this  step,  which  was  immediately 
ratified  and  secondetl  hy  the  remaininu:  .\merican  reptihlics,  and  later  hy  the  I'hirop(>an 
jxiwers.  will  contribute  to  the  reestahlishment  of  jx-ace  in  the  sister  re))iihlic. 


.MKSS.VdK  OK  PKESIDKNT  .MKLKNDKZ  OK  SAI.VADOU. 

Dr.  Don  Rafael  Zaldivar,  minister  of  .Salvador  at  Washinirton,  has 
made  public  here  ])ortions  of  the  address  to  the  Donjtress  of  .Salvador 
delivered  hy  President  Melendez  of  that  country,  relatinfj  to  the 
relations  between  Salvador  and  the  Tnited  States,  in  which  Sal¬ 
vador  indorses  the  ])ro])osal  for  treaties  hetweim  tlu'  I'nited  States 
iind  tin*  Lat in-American  countries  which  ])rovi<h‘  for  tiTritorial 
intej'rity  of  the  American  Republics. 

“'Phis  (lOvernment,”  President  Melendez  said  in  his  iiddress, 
■‘sees  in  the  project  of  the  Xorth  American  (lovernment  a  very 
laudable  and  sincere  effort  for  ])reservin<j  peace  amonc;  the  American 
nations  and  eliminatinj;  from  dijilomatic  relations  many  obstacles 
that  inijiede  cjood  harmony  amon<j  tlu'  States  and  sow  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  sus])icion.” 

After  ])ointin<>:  out  the  difliculties  brought  to  the  American  Re- 
juiblics  by  the  war  in  Europe,  comjilimenting  President  M’ilson  for 
his  statesmanship  and  indorsing  the  jnin-American  ideal.  President 
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Marhlo  hast  of  Jos(>  Matias  Deljrado,  the  coiilrilmtion  of  the  (fovernmeni  of  Salvador  lo  the  Callery  of 
Patriots  in  the  Pan  .ttneriean  fnion  linildiny’.  .\lthout;h  re);arde<i  by  Salvador  as  its  foremost  son  and 
defender  of  liberty,  lie  is  equally  revered  throtinhout  Central  -America  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  its  early 
struKt-de  for  freedom  from  the  rule  of  Spain.  Itelcado  was  a  sincere  and  patriotic  priest,  who  early 
recognized  the  spirit  of merican  liberty  and  was  stroti):  enouph  to  jrive  expression  to  it.  Horn  in  17ti7, 
he  was  prailuated  frotn  the  I'niversity  of  Guatemala  as  doctor  of  canon  law,  and  shortly  afterwards 
liecame  a  member  of  the  royal  .\udiericia,  which  was  the  governinc  hwly  ol  that  periotl.  He  led  the 
revolt  on  November  .‘i.  isil’  lived  to  see  an  independent  Central  -tineriisin  Kerleration,  and  serverl  as 
president  of  its  first  national  a.ssembly  in  ls2;i.  He  died  in  IS32. 
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Melendez  in  his  address  deelared,  “in  order  that  tliose  ideas,  revela¬ 
tory  of  the  highest  desideratum  of  Aiueriean  ])uhlie  law.  can  be 
from  now  on  a  living  and  feeund  reality,  it  is  neeessary  that  the 
strongest  and  most  stable  ])owers  do  not  arrogate  to  themselves  any 
su])rejuaey,  nor  try  to  im])ed(*  the  free  development  of  the  small 
Ameriean  nationalities. 

“This,”  he  said,  “is  ])reeisely  to  my  mind  the  s])irit  and  the  scope 
of  the  ample  and  most  high  direetion  in  which  the  North  American 
Government  anxiously  desires  to  ])ush  forward  the  international 
policy  of  the  New  World.”  He  continued,  in  ])art: 

In  the  presence  of  the  gigantic  crisis  in  Enni])e  tliat  involves  all  society  it  was 
natnral  to  weigh  and  foresee  the  contrihviting  i)art  that  all  the  nationalities  of  the 
continent  of  ('olnmhus  must  .share  in  the  new  ichnography  of  the  world. 

It  was  not  j)ossil)le  that  such  elementary  duty  would  not  lu*  assumed  hy  the  states¬ 
men  of  all  America,  and  that  is  why,  without  any  donht  whatever,  the  statesmen 
who  govern  in  the  C'apitol  at  Washington,  after  closely  ohserving  the  natural  course 
of  events,  have  decided  to  offer  to  the  conscience  of  America  a  new  route  which  these 
natiotialities  must  follow,  with  a  view  to  a  future  full,  perhajts,  of  rugged  dilliculties, 
in  order  that  they  may  occupy  in  the  new  international  and  economic  organization 
that  is  brought  forth  by  the  enormous  European  crisis  the  place  that  l)elongs  to  them 
as  factors  of  such  high  moral  and  economic  value  that  probably  their  i)roper  and 
])rudent  performance  in  the  process  of  the  pacification  of  the  earth  may  convert  them 
into  the  center  of  attraction  and  gravity  upon  which  may  better  rest  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race. 

And  as  we  are  aware  that  the  lamentable  phenomenon  of  the  aggression  of  the 
strong,  and  the  distrust  and  <li.-jmay  of  those  who  have  not  yet  reached  that  point,  is 
the  ostensible  and  apparent  cause  of  the  disorganization  of  the  system  of  .solidarity 
and  harmony  that  should  prevail  among  all  human  relations,  the  first  step  that  the 
public  men  of  North  America  .should  have  taken  has  been  logically  an  act  of  policy 
that  would  eliminate  any  germ  whatever  of  such  tendencies  subversive  to  all  just 
and  perpetual  order. 

This,  without  doubt,  is  in  line  with  the  transcendental  thought  of  His  Excellency 
President  Wils<tn,  in  recently  j)ropo.sing  to  all  the  (lovernments  of  the  continent  the 
formulation  of  a  diplomatic  j)act  that  would  strengthen  the  independence  and  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  American  peoples,  and  the  sound  integrity  of  their  territories,  by 
means  of  a  solemn  agreement,  all  mutually  guaranteeing  the  inviolability  of  the 
national  and  sovereign  patrimony  of  each. 

This  step,  of  such  tran.scendence  in  the  policy  of  American  fraternity  that  animates 
the  North  American  (fovernineut.  is  the  most  linn  foundation  upon  which  the  destinies 
of  America  could  re.st,  and  which  re.serves  to  her  the  future  organization  of  the  world. 

Heing  profoundly  convinced  that  the  tendency  of  tlie  nationalities  to  form  concen¬ 
trated  and  autonomous  groups  is  an  irresistible  and  characteristic  tendency  of  the  new 
times.  I  believe  that  the  lir.st  principle  and  the  primary  necessity  of  the  international 
organization  of  the  American  ])0oi)les  should  be  unre.stricted  and  absolute  respect  for 
the  spontaneous  formation  of  groups  which  should  be  constituted  with  entire  freedom 
and  only  through  the  affinities  which  consolidate  and  attract  the  various  national 
elements  without  obstruction  or  outside  pressure  of  any  kind. 

Unless  the  princi]»le  of  nationalities,  which  is  the  .supreme  form  of  jiopular  .sover¬ 
eignty.  constitutes  an  imperative  statute  within  the  American  jmblic  law,  peace  and 
order  can  not  be  a  comjilete  and  established  fact  ujion  American  soil. 

And  the  obedience  to  such  princijile  imjio.ses  duties  of  an  imperious  character  upon 
the  stronger  States  if  they  wish  to  fulfill  the  mission  that  they  have  to  accomiilish  in 
the  concert  of  free  peoples. 
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But  ill  (inlor  that  those  ideas,  revelatory  of  the  highest  desiileratiim  of  American 
public  law,  can  be  from  now  on  a  living  and  fecund  reality,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
strongest  and  most  stable  powers  do  not  arrogate  to  themselves  any  suimunacy  nor 
try  to  impede  the  free  development  of  the  small  American  nationalities  by  means  of 
coercive  systems  or  by  intermeddling  in  their  territory.  Thus,  and  only  thus,  would 
it  be  po.ssible  to  reach  an  international  American  organization  founded  upon  the  basis 
of  justice,  liberty,  and  law. 

The  political  sy.stems  that  seek  the  solution  of  international  jiroblems  bj-  means  of 
tutelage  or  of  hegemony  have  always  been  nugatory  and  injurious  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  order  and  just  ant  jirolitable  development  of  the  community  of  the  nations. 

And  this  is  precisely,  to  my  mind,  the  s[)irit  and  the  scojie  of  the  ample  and  most 
high  direction  in  which  the  North  American  Government  anxiously  desires  to  push 
forward  the  international  ])olicy  of  the  New  World. 

We,  then,  the  heads  of  the  American  States,  ought  to  gather  with  enthusia.sm  sue  h 
noble  teachings  and  to  have  faith  and  conlidence  that  the  spirit  that  dictates  aiul 
animates  them  could  not  be  other  than  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  justice  of  the  ])eople 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  without  which  any  attempt  toward  a  reconstruction 
of  a  .system  of  equity  and  law  in  America  would  result  in  sterility  and  failure,  and 
would  even  be  against  the  good  purposes  sought. 

His  Excellency  President  Wilson  has  submitted  to  us  a  draft  of  a  treaty  to  be  sub¬ 
scribed  by  all  of  the  American  Republics,  in  which  the  high  contracting  j>arties  should 
solemnly  agree  to  unite  in  a  common  and  mutual  guarantee  of  the  territorial  integrity 
of  their  i)olitical  independence  under  the  republican  form  of  government. 

In  order  to  give  a  definite  application  to  that  guaranty  the  contracting  Governments 
are  to  l)ind  themselves  to  reach  a  settlement  of  all  their  (juestions  of  boundaries  or 
territories  now  pending  by  means  of  a  friendly  convention,  or  by  recourse  to  arbitra¬ 
tion;  it  is  likewise  established  that  all  questions  of  any  character  that  might  arise 
between  two  or  more  of  them  that  can  not  be  adjusted  through  ordinary  diplomatic 
channels  before  producing  a  break  of  hostilities  or  a  declaration  of  war  shall  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  i)ermanent  international  commission  of  investigation,  at  least  for  one  year,  and 
if  that  inve.stigation  does  not  result  in  the  settlement  of  the  litigation  the  questions  in 
dispute  .shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  if  the  subjects  do  not  affect  the  honor,  the 
indej)endence,  or  the  vital  interests  of  the  litigant  parties  or  the  intere.sts  of  a  third 
])arty.  The  ]>roject  also  stipulates  the  formal  agreement  of  not  permitting  the  depar¬ 
ture  from  their  respective  territories  of  any  military  or  naval  expedition  hostile  to 
the  established  Government  of  any  of  the  contracting  States,  and  also  of  jjrohibiting 
and  ])reventing  the  exportation  of  arms,  munitions,  and  any  other  elements  of  war 
de.stined  to  be  used  in  uprisings  and  insurrections. 

This  i)act,  which  it  is  de.sircd  to  establish,  is  very  satisfactory  and  highly  significant, 
becau.^e  in  the  future  no  American  ])ower,  including  the  United  States,  can  acquire 
any  territory  outside  of  its  legally  establi.shed  borders;  this,  and  nothing  else,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  .stipulation  of  the  common  guaranty  of  the  territorial  integrity  and  the 
political  independence  of  the  nations  subscribing  to  the  treaty. 

This  Government  .sees  in  the  i)roject  of  the  North  American  Government  a  very 
laudable  and  sincere  effort  for  i)reserving  ])eace  among  the  American  nations  and 
eliminating  from  diplomatic  relations  many  obstacles  that  impede  good  harmony 
among  the  States  and  sow  lack  of  confidence  and  suspicion — above  all,  when  a  diplo¬ 
matic  dispute  with  strong  Governments  take  place,  which  are  not  always  \villing  to 
concede  the  rightfulness  of  the  claim  to  the  ones  who  possess  inferior  means  of  material 
defense,  although  it  belongs  to  them. 


BEGIXXIXG  OF  WORK  OX  THE  HOXDURAX  SECTIOX  OF  THE  FAX 
AMERICAX  RAIIAVAY. 

In  the  city  of  Simisiniu,  in  sonthern  Honduras,  on  Foltruarv  26  of 
tliis  year,  was  inaugurated  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  construction 
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of  the  I loiiduraii  section  of  the  Paii  AiiU'ricaii  Kaihvav  from  tlu'  Sal¬ 
vadoran  frontier  on  tin*  \V(>st  to  tli<‘  Xieara<;uan  frontic'r  on  th<'  «*ast. 
This  section  wIhmi  coinph'ted  is  intemh'd  to  form  a  conm'ctin*'  link 
l)et\v(‘(‘n  tli(‘  railway  syst(‘m  <d'  tin*  Fnited  St)»t(>s.  M(>xico.  (iiiatc'inala, 
an<l  Salva<lor  on  tin*  om*  hand  and  the  syst(‘ms  of  Xiearamia  and 
('osta  Uica  on  the  other,  whieli  lattc'r  will  nltimatidy  he  extended  to 
Panama  a.nd  South  America. 

Tlu'  inaujruration  of  th<‘  enterprise  was  in  tlie  pn'sence  of  a  lar<:e 
ass(*mhly  <d‘ <;overnme7ital.  departnu'ntal.  and  nuinicipal  (dlieials.  r<'p- 
n‘s(‘ntutiv(‘s  of  the  contractors,  of  financial,  commercial,  and  indus¬ 
trial  iTiterests.  and  of  citi/ems  in  tr(>ii(‘ral. 

As  sp(‘cially  r('prv*s(>ntin<>:  tlu*  Honduran  (lovernim'iit.  Dr.  Alh(‘rt<» 
M<‘mhr('uo.  Vice  President  <d‘  the  lie|)uhlic.  ministi'r  (d‘ fomento.  pub¬ 
lic  works,  and  ajiriculture.  and  Honduran  minister  pl(‘ni|)otenti!iry 
in  Washin<;ton.  lifti'd  the  first  spachdul  of  earth  ami  drove  the  first 
spik(‘  for  the  new  railw.-y.  In  his  address  to  tlu'  assemtdy  Dr. 
Memhrefio  said : 

(iKNTi.KMKN:  Mucli  lioiuii'  lias  liccii  (loiK*  nic  in  llie  ]iasl  in  liavinj;  Ikh-ii  clinseii  to 
s<‘rve  the  Kcjniblic  in  Sjiain.  Mexico,  and  the  I'nited  States,  for  the  which  I  have 
he(*n  jtrofoundly  inovt'd.  lint  none  of  th(‘S(‘  honors  liav(‘  so  toneh(*d  int'  as  that  I  now 
f(‘el  in  heiiar  chosen  to  inaiiiriirate  the  work  on  the  Pan  Anua'ican  Railway. 

Tills  work  which  in  itself  is  of  sniall  magnitude,  not  more  than  N  1  kilometers  to  he 
constnicted  from  the  Salvadoran  to  the  Xicarairnan  frontier,  mostly  in  o])en  territory, 
rejireseiits,  nevertlade.ss,  the  itnionof  oar  country  with  Mexico,  the  ITiiti'd  States,  and 
t'anada  on  the  north  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  American  ('ontinent  on  the  south. 

And  this  anion  is  not  solely  commercial:  it  is  likewise  ]>;ilitical.  intellectual,  morah 
and.  in  fact,  a  union  of  all  the  srreat  interestsof  .America.  It  is  more  coni])let«‘  than  that 
conceiv(*d  liy  the  >;r(>at  Molivar.  The  I.iherator  dreamed  of  political  ])acts  to  .safesrttard 
otir  itidepiuidence  frotn  hhirojiean  ay'frressioii,  littt  we  attain  without  atiy  pact  whatever 
atid  in  the  tiatiiral  order  of  thin^rs  a  fusion  of  the  rac(‘s. 

Hoiidtiran  economists  have*  lontj  de.sired  to  littild  u])  the  .southern  part  of  the  Rejiith. 
lie.  the  t»‘rritory  which  remained  from  one  of  the  ]iast  freoloirical  convtilsions.  which, 
breakinir  ajiart  tho.Atidean  chain  and  crcnitlny'  the  (lulf  of  Fonseca,  left  this  .southern 
coast  in  "cneral  less  suitahle  for  a<;rictilture  than  the  northern  coast.  This  desire  may 
now  he  realized,  since  the  (lov(>rnment  and  the  contractors  art'  dis])o.sed  to  carry  into 
effect  the  contract.  With  this  trood  understanditiir  nothiti!;  may  he  a]ipreh<‘nd(‘il  as 
an  ohsiacle  to  the  realization  of  the  railway. 

The  Deiiartments  of  Chohttica  and  A'alle.  whi'-h  frotn  their  treoirraiihic  position  and 
the  character  of  their  people  are  amonit  the  first  in  the  Repuhlic.  will  have  in  the  rail¬ 
way  that  we  at  this  lime  inatisruraie  a  jiowerfitl  auxiliary  on  the  road  of  imnu'diate 
proirress.  liven  if  it  he  that  the  hanana  can  not  he  cultivated  as  in  the  north,  other 
tropical  plants  like  heneipiin and.  above  all.  cat! leraisini' will  hrinir  prosperity  lolhese 
localities  with  the  facilitat intr  and  chea])enin''of  the  means  of  exi>orlation  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  their  indu.strics. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  railway  it  is 
recommendeil  to  owners  of  lands,  workmen,  and  other  jiersons  who  may  he  hroiiirht  in 
connection  with  the  con.struction  that  they  strive  to  have  no  misunderstandiiiirs  there¬ 
with.  and  those  which  do  re.siilt  should  hearramred  in  a. satisfactory  manner,  takintr  into 
consideration  that  the  henelils  which  will  result  when  the  work  is  concluded  are 
incalculable,  (ientleinen.  in  the  name  of  the  (iovernment  I  tleclare  work  on  the  Hon¬ 
duran  section  of  the  Pan-American  Railway  inauittiraled. 
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DKI’AKTMKXT  OF  KDl  C’ATIOX  IX  TllK  FAX  AMKHK'AX  I  XIOX. 

One  of  tliF  important  iti'ins  of  husiiu'ss  transactod  at  tho  I'ohniarv 
im'ctin"  of  tho  Govorniii"  Board  of  tiio  Ban  AiiKM’ican  riiioii  was  tlio 
unanimous  passiii"  of  a  motion  ])rFS(Miti'd  l)v  tlio  ambassador  of 
(’Inlo,  vSr.  Don  Eduardo  Suaroz-Mujica.  for  tho  apiiointnumt  of  a 
spocial  committi'F  to  carry  out  resolution  No.  XXII  of  the  Second 
Ban  American  Scientific  (’onjjress.  This  resolution  recommends 
the  or<;anization  of  a  department  of  education  in  connection  with 
the  Ban  American  Bnion,  and  confirms  ])revious  resolutions  of  a 
similar  tenor  adopted  at  the  First  Ban  American  Scientific  (’onjiress 
of  BIOS  and  litOh  and  the  P\nirth  Ban  American  (’onference  of  1910. 
By  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  it  is  ])rovided  that  the  department  of 
education  shall  (a)  he  intrusted  with  the  jmhlication,  in  Enj^lish, 
Spanish,  and  Bortuj;uese,  of  such  works  on  education  as  are  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  American  countries:  (h)  kee])  the  different  Bejiuhlics 
in  touch  with  educational  pro<;ress:  (c)  promote  in  each  country  the 
scientific  study  of  educational  problems  from  both  national  and 
American  standpoints;  (</)  facilitate*  the  interchange  of  ideas  and 
information  among  the  teachers  of  the  continent,  and  in  general  to 
serve  the  educational  interests  of  America.  The  s])ecial  committee 
ajipointed  includes  Ambassador  Suarez-Mujica,  of  ('bile,  chairman: 
Minister  de  Bena,  of  Uruguay;  Minister  Morales  of  Banama:  Minister 
Dominici  of  Venezuela:  and  Dirc'ctor  General  dohn  Barrett  of  the 
Ban  American  Union. 


I.AI'IX  AMmiU'AX  UKTIKX  VISIT  COM.M  ITVKF.. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last,  issue  of  the  Bi'ij.ktix,  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  the  commission  which  sailed  for  ('entral  America 
to  return  the  visit  of  the  delegates  from  those  countries  to  the  Ban 
American  Financial  ('ongress,  the  committee  in  charge  of  arranging 
these  commissions  has  made  considerable  further  ])rogress  in  its 
plans.  In  addition  to  the  commission  that  is  now  touring  ('entral 
America,  there  is  another  party  making  a  similar  trip  through 
Uruguay.  This  delegation  includes  Fra’ik  II.  Wesson,  of  Smith 
M'esson,  Springfield,  Mass.;  A.  II.  Titus,  of  the  Xational  (’ity  Bank, 
New  York;  W.  E.  Ilinchcliff,  president  Burson  Knitting  (’o.,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.,  and  Thomas  A.  ('rimmins.  of  ('rimmins  ct  Bierce  (’o.,  Boston, 
Mass.  Due  to  jirevious  business  arrangements,  the  Uruguayan  com¬ 
mission  did  not  sail  in  a  body,  hut  it  is  understood  they  will  all  assem¬ 
ble  at  Montevideo  some  time  hetwee:i  the  middle  and  end  of  March, 
and  there  jirejiare  a  rejiort  to  submit  to  Se;-retary  of  the  Treasury 
McAdoo,  who  will  he  in  atte  nhmee  at  the  co:iference  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  High  ('ommission  in  Buenos  Aires.  According  to  tentative 
plans,  a  party  consisting  of  not  less  tha!i  5  nor  more  than  10  persons 
will  sail  on  the  ‘29th  of  Ajiril  accredited  to  Argentina  and  Baraguay; 
another  commission  similarly  constituted  will  also  sail  about  that 


C'ourte^*y  of  “  Kon  Fon,”  Uio  de  Janeiro. 

THE  AMERICAN  CHAMHER  OF  COMMERCE  FOR  BRAZIL. 

Recently  there  wa.s  organized  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  elianiber  of  commerce  composed  of  a  number  of  Cnited  States  concerns  witli  established  brandies  in  Brazil.  The  election  of 
olTicers  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  T.  B.  McGovern  as  president,  and  the  above  picture  was  taken  at  a  dinner  tendered  in  his  honor.  The  chamlier  is  now  alliliated  wilh  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  t’nited  States.  Seated,  front  row,  the  fourth  from  the  left  is  lion.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  the  Cnited  Stah-s  ambassador  at  Itio;  on  his  rittht  is 
T.  B.  McGovern,  iiresident  of  the  chamber;  the  others  from  left  to  riftht  are  Messrs.  Gilbert,  J.  If.  Washburn,  Itichard  S.  \o.\on,  Will  Smith,  ami  .Meiiocal.  Midille  row: 
■Messrs.  If.  II.  Corson,  jr.;  Sheehan;  W.  Van  B.  Van  Dyck:  Heye;  H.  M.  Sloat;  C.  M.  Mauseau;  T.  B.  McGovern,  jr.;  Georse  W.  Gaidzik;  .\.  L.  Moreau  Gottschalk.  consul 
general  of  the  Ignited  States,  toastmaster;  C.  I'.  Junclin't:;  J.  Hamisch;  Dr.  I'erkins;  Carlos  Warren;  Dr.  Shaw;  Dr.  Md'loskej-;  V.  1’.  Bowe;  Dr.  Potter;  ('apt.  William  Lowry. 
Third  row:  Messrs.  J.  A.  Salicrup;  W.  G.  Stevens;  Dr.  Hentz;  E.  A.  Sturgis;  Rudolph  McGovern;  D.  A.  McMillen;  S.  Pereira;  Richard  P.  Momsen,  vice  consul  of  the  Cnited 
States;  Dr.  Houstan;  and  G.  K.  Stark. 
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tinu'  for  lira/.il.  Some  time  (hiriuj^  April  still  another  party  will  be 
designated  for  the  west  coast  of  South  America  to  inchule  Peru, 
liolivia,  and  Chile.  Chemical  dej)osits,  at  least  three  important  min¬ 
ing  districts,  the  center  of  the  cotton  industry,  and  other  lines  of 
ex]K)rt  ajid  inpnu-t  will  he  carefidly  investigated.  A  separate  com¬ 
mission  will  be  sent  to  Ecuador,  another  will  visit  both  Venezuela 
and  Colombia,  and  still  another  delegation  will  include  in  its  itinerary 
Cuba,  Dominiean  Kepid)lic,  and  Haiti.  An  interesting  fact  about 
the  Central  Ameriean  Commission  is  that  three  members  of  the  party 
speak  Spanish  ])erfectly  and  the  other  members  began  the  stiidy  of 
tliat  language  before  the  party  left  New  Orleans,  and  will  continue 
their  studies  throughout  the  trip.  Already  e.xcellent  reports  are  being 
received  from  them.  A  call  was  made  at  Ilabana,  Cid)a,  and  at  Panama 
meetings  were  enjoyed  with  commercial  organizations  and  governing 
bodies.  A  baiupiet,  a  luncheon,  and  visits  to  the  national  e.xposition 
and  to  the  canal  formed  ])art  of  the  entertainment  in  that  country. 


FIRST  PAN  AMERICAN  CHILd’s  CONGRESS. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  an  international  Pan  American  con¬ 
ference  has  been  called  for  the  jmrpose  of  considering  matters  dis¬ 
tinctively  and  specifically  relating  to  child  welfare  in  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  First  Ameriean 
Child’s  Congress,  and  is  to  be  held  during  the  month  of  July,  1916,  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  The  purpose  of  the  congress,  as  outlined 
in  the  oflicial  ju-ogram  which  has  been  published  in  Sjianish  and  in 
English  and  is  being  distributed  throughout  the  countries  of  Pan 
America,  “is  to  study  all  matters  referring  to  the  child  in  itself,  in 
its  relations  to  the  family,  society,  and  the  State.’’  The  members  of 
the  congress  are  to  consist  of  the  oflicial  delegates  from  the  Federal 
capital,  Provinces,  Territories,  and  municipalities  of  the  Argentine 
Republic;  delegates  from  the  various  Governments  of  American 
countries;  delegates  from  Argentina,  and  foreign  societies  or  cor- 
])orations  who  may  be  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  congress,  and 
])('rsons  individually  interesteil  who,  by  paying  the  sum  of  .?5  (Argen¬ 
tine  gold),  may  beeome  eligible  to  membership.  Teachers  in  primary 
schools  and  students  of  universities  and  normal  schools  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  upon  payment  of  half  the  regular  fee. 

The  program  of  the  congress  jirovides  for  the  division  of  the 
multifarious  subjects  to  be  considered  into  seven  principal  sections, 
viz,  legislation,  hygiene,  education,  jisychology  and  anthropology, 
aids  to  mother  and  child,  sociology,  and  industrial  legislation.  Each 
of  these  sections  will  be  provided  with  a  jiresiding  officer  (a  specialist 
in  that  ]>articidar  fine  of  study)  and  with  a  secretary.  Hnder  the 
head  of  “legislation”  will  be  considered  such  subjects  as  (1 )  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  pxd)fic  ministry  of  minors;  (2)  Investigation  of  jiaternity; 
(3)  The  vicious  and  abandoned  delinquent  minor.  Also  additional 
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SeatiKl  left  tori^iht:  P.  O.  Easlwiek,  treasurer;  Qiiel<|uejeu.  second  vice  president;  H.  F.  Alfaro,  president;  Manuel  Espinosa  H..  first  vice  president;  Juan  Navarro, 
secretary.  Standing,  left  to  right:  J.  A.  Jimi^nez,  Eduardo  Icaza,  Eric  Barham.  Arturo  Delvalle.  andOus.  Eisenmann.  directors.  .Vt  the  general  meeting  in  January, 
ITesident  Alfaro  presented  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  association  since  its  organization  in  May,  PM  5.  The  purpose  of  the  association  is  to  “jiroinote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade,  industries,  and  professions,  assisting  in  their  prosperity  ami  advancein-'iit.  *  Also  to  assist  in  every  way  possible  In  the  improvement  of  the  civic, 
0OT0iTi«*r«-ii\l.  ai»*l  conditums  of  the  eoviniry  and  its  people. 
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spl)j('cts.  such  ils  •■R(‘])()rts  tlic  present  state  of  estahlishinents 

for  (letcMitiou  and  correction ■•()r‘>:ani/.ation  and  jnridical  function 
of  the  i)rivate.  ivligions,  or  lay  societies  for  the  protection  of  minors 
a!)d  their  relations  to  the  State*,”  etc.  Anionj;  tin*  subjects  odiciallv 
assi<;ned  for  consideration  hy  the  section  of  hygiene  are  such  as  (1) 
.Should  the  physical  and  intellectual  education  consolidate  tin* 
nu'thods  of  ])edagogical  and  hygienic  culture  in  the  lu’iinary  schools 
(2'  Psychological,  jehysiological.  and  pathological  effects  on  the  pu])il 
(day  or  hoarding)  of  tlie  sedentary  hahits  customary  in  faidty  methods 
of  ediication:  (3)  Domestic  and  social  cause's  eef  irfantile  elisease  ami 
meertality:  (4)  Shemlel  the  e'elucatieui  anel  reeelue-atieen  eef  fee'hle.  hack- 
warel,  anel  eh'fe'ctive  chilelren  he  the  e-emcern  e)f  the  institutieens  eef 
pid)lic  e'elue-atieui  eer  jere'ferahly  eef  s])e'cial  aeul  e'e)mj)lenu'ntary  insti- 
(utie)ns  feer  the  |)reservatie)n  e)f  the  pupil  f 

Otlu'r  topics  receunmenelcel  feer  ceensielcratieen  anel  ceene'crning  whie-h 
pa|)e'rs  ])repareel  hy  eexpe'rts  in  sue-h  matters  will  he  siduuitteel  te)  the 
sectieen  e)f  hygiene  incluele  sueh  subjects  as  schedastie*  health,  physical 
e'elucatieen,  inte'lh'ctmil  hygiene,  seicial  hygiene.  celucatieeTi  anel  schedas¬ 
tie'  livgie'iie,  teaching  eef  hygiene,  schedastie-  pathedeegy,  aelministratieen 
e)f  schedastie*  hygiene,  etc.  It  may  thus  he  se'en  that  every  peessihle 
phase  e)f  the  suhje'ct  eef  hygh'iie  as  applieel  to  the  chilel  will  he  stuelieel 
anel  eliscusseel.  So  will  all  the  eether  sectieens  take  up  lines  eef  stuely  in 
their  respeH'tive  spheres.  In  eether  weerels,  this  e-eengre'ss  |)re)mise's  tee 
he*  the  meest  theereeugh  stuely  e)f  chilel  we'lfare  in  all  its  phases  in  the 
light  ed'  the  iu'we>st  anel  me)st  scientifie-  anel  aelvaiu'cel  theeeries  that  has 
ever  been  uneh-rtaken.  Large  eh'legatiems  freuu  the  I’niteel  States 
anel  all  the  Latin  American  cemntries  are  expecteal  te)  ])articipate,  anel 
the  ceengress  has  are)useel  the  interest  eef  theeughtful  anel  preegre'ssive 
peeeple  in  every  American  ce)untrv.  The  presielent  e)f  the  exee'utive 
ceemmittee  is  Dr.  J.  Lanteri  Renshaw,  e)f  Fleeriela.,  F.  ('.  ('.  A.,  Argen¬ 
tina.  The  Pan  American  rnie)n  has  re'ceiveel  a  limiteel  numher  e)f 
eeflicial  pre)grams  in  heeth  Spanish  anel  English  fe)r  elistrihutieen  among 
theese  whe)  are  particularly  inte*resteel  in  the  eletails  e)f  the  congress 
anel  will  he  glael  te)  furnish  ce)|)ie)s  te)  the)se  making  early  applicatie)n 
fe)r  the'm.  Further  infe)rmatie)n  can  also  he  e)btained  freem  Dr.  Ernesto 
Xelsem,  ]Ie)tel  Ne'Wte)'!,  2o2S  Bre)iielwj'y.  Xenv  Ye)rk  City.  Dr.  Xelse)n 
was  the  commissione'r  e)f  eelucatie)n  e)f  Argentina  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Expe)sitie)n. 


IXTEKKST  IX  PAX  AMEHIt’AX  APPAIUS  AXl)  THE  SPAXISH  EAXOrAGE. 

Increasing  int<>r<)st  in  all  that  ceentrihutes  te)  a  ])re)per  unelerstaneling 
e)f  pan-American  affairs  thre)Ugh  a  kne)wleelge  e)f  the  language,  histe)rv, 
anel  literature  of  the  ceeuntrie's  e)f  Latin  Anu'rica  is  ne)te*d  by  this  e)f!ice 
thre)ugh  the  vast  ce)rres|)e)nelence  which  it  is  carrying  een.  Freem  all 
j)arts  e)f  the  country  come  reepie'sts  feer  selee'te'el  reaeling  lists  e)f  autheeri- 
tative  histe)rie>s,  works  e)n  the  peelitical  anel  e'ceeneemic  preegre'ss  of  tlmse 
natieens,  articles  e)n  the  seecial  anel  eelucatieenal  eleveleepment,  anel 
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([uerios  of  a  similar  natuiT.  Moroovor,  tlio  widespread  study  of  the 
Spanish  langua<;e  lias  resulted  in  numerous  demands  for  the  Spanish 
puhlieations  of  this  organization  to  he  used  as  texts  and  reading  hooks. 
This  gratifying  interest  is  found  both  within  and  without  the  school- 
house,  and  many  instances  have  been  lirought  to  tlie  attention  of  the 
Pan  American  Tnion  where  clubs  have  Iuhmi  organized  for  a  closer 
study  of  Pan  Americanism.  In  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  aus])ices  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  there  has  been  organized  a 
|)an-American  club  with  the  specific  name  of  K1  Club  Sarmiento.  It 
already  enjoys  a  membership  of  over  one  hundn'd  young  men  and  is 
holding  interesting  sessions.  The.  objects  of  the  club  are  to  develoj) 
a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  directed 
for  a  better  understanding  among  the  American  nations,  and  to 
encourage  a  broader  study  and  use  of  the  Spanish  languagi'.  In  the 
southern  States  of  the.  United  States  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  those  studying  Spanish.  ’Phrough  the 
jiropaganda  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  allied  lines,  it  is  estimated 
that  nearly  lo,()00  students  have  taken  uj)  the  study  of  the  Castilian 
tongue.  One  child  in  every  five  is  studying  that  language  in  the 
schools  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  In  the  University  of  Virginia,  one 
student  in  every  eight  is  registered  in  either  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
class,  or  in  some  one  of  the  courses  dealing  with  Latin  America.  A 
course  designed  to  train  men  for  service  in  Latin  American  countries 
has  been  introduced  in  the  School  of  Commerce  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  In  the  University  of  Texas,  at  Austin,  Tex.,  and  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  'Penn.,  a  number  of  courses  dealing 
with  pan- American  affairs  were  offered  in  their  summer  sessions  and 
attracted  large  classes  of  students.  In  this  connection  it  may  he  of 
interest  to  note  that  Tliroop  College  of  Technology  at  Pasadena,  Cal., 
has  decided  to  j)lace  the  Spanish  language  on  the  same  basis  witli 
French  and  German,  and  encourage  the  study  of  it  among  its  students. 
And  the  list  of  such  instances  might  he  continued,  as  this  same  wide¬ 
spread  interest  is  to  he  found  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 


.SMITH  COI.I.EOE  .SCHOLAHSIIIP  FOR  SEXORITA  BAEAREZO,  OF  ECUADOR. 

The  Latin  American  scholarship  offered  by  Smith  College,  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  to  some  young  woman  from  one  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  has  been  awarded  for  the  year  1916-1 7  to  Sefiorita 
Ilortensia  Balarezo,  of  Quito,  Ecuador.  .Senorita  Balarezo  is  now  a 
student  at  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  will  enter  Smith  in  the 
fall  of  1916.  The  scholarship  carries  with  it  an  allowance  of  ajijiroxi- 
mately  S37.t,  and  was  established  in  191.i  through  a  gift  of  87,o00 
donated  to  the  college  by  the  class  of  1S90  with  the  stijnilation  that 
the  income  therefrom  he  used  for  such  a  scholarship.  This  is  the 
first  award  of  the  scholarship  since  its  estalilishment,  and  Senorita 
Balarezo  will  he  the  first  to  enjoy  its  advantage. 


GLIMPSES  OF  SOUTH 
AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 
TO-DAY‘  V  /.  V 


A  T  the  present  time  when  the  whole  world  is  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  disturbed  hy  the  troubles  of  Europe,  it  may 
/  %  be  interesting  to  pause  and  cast  a  glance  over  the  vast 

continent  of  South  America;  to  note  developments  of 
the  last  few  years  as  av^cII  as  consider  present-day  activities,  some 
of  which  are  being  pushed  with  renewed  vigor. 

During  the  last  eight  months  it  has  been  the  writer’s  privilege  to 
travel  thousands  of  miles  over  nine  South  American  countries,  and 
it  has  been  interesting  to  note  the  changes  and  improvements  that 
have  taken  place  since  previous  visits  to  the  several  nations.  The 
brief  allusions  to  commercial  and  industrial  activities  that  follow 
might  bo  termed  an  epitome  of  a  series  of  articles  that  will  consider 
such  subjects  in  detail. 

In  Brazil  I  was  surprised  to  note  the  advancement  that  has  taken 
place  within  four  years.  Bahia  has  a  fine  new  hotel,  many  miles  of 
newly-paved  streets,  new  and  improved  street  cars,  and  vast  exten¬ 
sions  of  electric-light  service  to  private  homes  and  business  houses. 
Few  of  the  old  time  coaches  are  to  be  seen;  they  have  been  replaced 
by  the  automobile. 

Sections  of  the  capital  city  have  changed  and  improved.  Lome, 
Copacabana,  Sylvestre,  and  various  other  suburbs  have  built  mag¬ 
nificent  homes;  edifices  that  would  do  credit  to  any  city.  Five  or 
eight  yearn  ago  Copacabana  Beach  had  practically  no  residences; 
to-day  it  is  a  grand  boulevard  with  fine  homes  of  pleasing  architec¬ 
ture.  Sao  Paulo,  Santos,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  other  south 
iViuT;Aiavi  cities  sKovj^  many  improvements  that  did  not  exist  five 
years  ago.  To  eiffimerate  them  would  be  too  extensive  for  this 
oifei'’  review;  one  service,  however,  that  is  especially  noticeable  is 
the  uniting  of  the  peoples  of  the  isolated  country  sections  by  tele¬ 
phone,  which  service  I  found  widely  extended  as  compared  with 
similar  facilities  a  few  years  ago. 

In  the  years  to  come,  and  not  far  distant,  Brazil  will  derive  enor¬ 
mous  revenues  from  its  gradually  developing  cattle  lands,  the  in¬ 
creased  output  of  cotton,  and  the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  rice. 
To-day  the  rice  fields,  lying  southward  from  Sao  Paulo,  are  multi- 

>  By  AVUliam  A.  Reid,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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NK^V  DUAIN'AGK  CANAL  AT  SANTOS,  imA7,II,. 

The  opening  of  the  canal  was  the  occasion  o'  mucli  interest  to  the  citizens,  as  rellecte<I  in  the  picture.  The  canal  provides  a  rapid  outlet  for  tlie  e.xtremcly  heavy  rains  and,  at  the 
same  time,  by  mea  ps  of  nunerous  l)ranches,  drains  the  lowlands  in  and  al>out  the  city.  It  is  one  of  the  healtli-giving  fiU'tors  of  the  newer  Santos. 


GLIMPSES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES  TO-D  VY, 
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plying.  The  heavy  import  duty  on  this  staple  food  product  is 
causing  the  Brazilian  farmer  to  lay  out  rice  plantations  on  larger 
scales  than  ever  before.  Irrigation  ditches  are  ramifying  in  many 
directions,  dams  are  in  course  of  construction,  and  vast  areas  will 
soon  be  flourishing  with  rice.  At  one  fazenda  I  found  a  young  Bra¬ 
zilian,  who  had  recently  returned  from  his  educational  training  in 
I'nited  States  agricultural  colleges,  clad  in  khaki  with  sleeves  rolled 
high,  superintending  the  construction  of  a  dam  that  will  irrigate 
more  than  200  acres  of  rice  land.  Only  one  case  is  here  cited.  It 
t(*nds,  however,  to  illustrate  how  Brazilian  planters  an*  reaching  out 
for  crops  other  than  the  time-honored  rubber  and  coffee.  Instead 
of  importing  rice,  Brazil  will  soon  offer  it  to  the  world. 

Traveling  across  Uruguay  by  train  and  stagecoach  reveals  stock- 
raising  activities  and  agricultural  advancement,  and  brings  one  in 
touch  with  the  country’s  35, ()()(), ()()()  live  stock  and  the  picturesque 
cowboy  who  attends  them.  Most  of  l*rugua3'’s  lands  are  privatelj’ 
owned,  wire  fencing  has  taken  the  place  of  imaginaiy  lines,  railway’ 
mileage  has  lengthened  graduallv  rather  than  spasmodicall}",  and 
tliere  seems  to  he  comparativeh'  little  depression  caused  h\'  the 
troubles  of  Europe. 

Uruguav'  claims  ‘‘the  greatest  kitchen  in  the  world”  at  Frej' 
Bentos,  and  those  who  inspect  the  gigantic  plants  located  there, 
where  more  than  2,000  animals  dailv  are  turned  into  extract,  are  not 
inclined  to  dispute  the  claim.  Durazno,  Rivera,  Pavsandu,  Salto, 
and  other  towns  have  recentl}'  extended  and  paved  their  streets,  and 
the  modern  automobile  is  seen  everywhere  in  increasing  numbers. 
Some  of  the  peojile,  to  be  sure,  are  land  poor,  but  few  will  sell  any 
portion  of  their  estates. 

In  the  capital  cit_v,  Montevideo,  I  found  maiy  merchants  selling 
American-made  goods.  The  proprietor  of  one  large  de])artment  store 
said  his  stock  consisted  of  80  per  cent  American  goods,  and  that  if  he 
could  ])rocure  the  desired  articles  his  whole  stock  woidd  come  from 
tb»  Ibut^d-kiliites. 

I  found  Argentinas  eight  meat-packing  plants  quite  active.  The 
new  establishment  at  La  Plata,  the  most  modern  slaughter¬ 

house  in  South  America,  was  working  a  thousand  men,  and  many’ 
tons  of  meat  were  held  in  cold  storage  awaiting  shipment  to  Europe. 
‘‘  We  are  seriouslv  handicapped,”  said  one  of  the  officials  who  showed 
me  over  the  plant,  ‘‘by  lack  of  ships  to  carry  our  product  to  world 
markets.  The  demand  for  food  is  active,  our  facilities  are  enormous, 
but  sea  transportation  is  sadly  lacking.” 

A  few  hundred  miles  southward,  in  the  Bahia  Blanca  region,  I  met 
seven  or  eight  American  mechanics.  Thev  had  been  busy  for  weeks 
assembling  several  hundred  wheat  harvesters  that  had  arrived  from 
the  L'nited  States.  Moderate  rainfall  and  a  fair  season  had  given  the 
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JSCENK  ON  A  RANCH  IN  URUGUAY. 

h  America,  lias  nearly  3.5,000,000  live  slock.  The  slaughtering  of  animals  for  food  has  been  active  and  the  demand  in  foreign  markets 
and  increasing.  The  above  .scene  represents  some  of  the  25,000  cattle  on  the  Nueva  Urehlem  ranch,  on  the  Midland  Railway. 
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wheat  growers  of  the  country  great  encouragement.  The  American 
sales^nan  had  1)een  over  the  ground  and  knew  the  meaning  of  a  full 
harvest,  and  the  self-hinders  in  hundred  lots  told  the  story  of  the 
salesman’s  success ;  while  the  ripening  grain  over  leagues  and  leagues — 
not  acres — of  fertile  lands  proclaimed  in  advance  the  delight  of  the 
])lanter. 

“How  long  have  you  been  bringing  harvesters  to  the  Argentine?” 
I  inquired  of  the  American  in  charge  of  the  “setting  up ”  gang.  “  For 
fifteen  yeai-s  I  have  been  more  or  less  in  Argentina,  and  for  several 
years  I  made  the  country  my  home.  I  now  return  to  the  United 
States  once  a  year,  in  order  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  our  factories,  so 
that  I  am  traveling  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time.  Had  I  pur¬ 
chased  land  over  which  I  now  start  the  American  bindem  my  fortune 
would  be  ample  to-day.  Ten,  eight,  or  six  years  ago  this  land  could 
have  been  bought  for  a  trifle.  Later,  the  railways  came  along  and  land 
values  increased  until  the  present  prices  prevail.  However,  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  hinders  over  the  endless  pampas,  often  spending  weeks  with 
the  hos])itahlo  hacendado  (farmer),  I  am  convinced  that  a  man  with 
a  fair  amount  of  capital  can  still  secure  lands  at  most  reasonable 
prices.  It  is  sold  in  vast  tracts  rather  than  in  small  farms,  as  we  know 
them  in  the  United  States.” 

The  writer  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  lund)er  possibilities  of  the 
Gran  Chaco.  French  capital  has  constructetl  a  railroad  through  sev¬ 
eral  liundred  miles  of  the  Argentine  section  of  this  vast  region,  and 
it  is  truly  interesting  to  see  how  the  settler  has  followed  tlie  railroad. 
If  traveling  from  the  north,  one  enters  the  Argentine  Chaco  at  Bar- 
rancpieras,  a  little  settlement  on  the  Paraguay  Kiver.  Thousands  of 
quebracho  logs  lie  in  every  direction,  and  the  picturesque  ox  team 
with  its  new  load  is  constantly  adding  to  the  supply.  The  logs  are 
loaded  upon  steamers  and  start  down  the  river  to  Buenos  Aires  and 
the  markets  of  the  world.  For  two  days  one  travels  southward  over 
the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  and  practically  every  station  is  a  lumberyard 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Unfortunately  the  troubles  of  Europe  have 
checked  the  lumber  industry,  and  at  many  stations  there  are  logs 
readv  to  J>ui  the  necessary  capital  is  not  fortlicoming.  Another 
sign  of  Chaco  wealth  is  fruit  growing,  which  has  been  developed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  Resistencia.  There  are  orange 
and  banana  groves  that  compare  favorably  with  those  of  older  sec¬ 
tions,  a  fact  that  foreshadows  similar  iiufustries  on  a  larger  scale  as 
capital  advances  railways  into  the  forest. 

One  of  the  pleasant  sights  for  the  traveler  on  this  French-built 
railway  is  the  profusion  of  flowers.  There  are  acres  and  acres  cov¬ 
ered  with  red,  yellow,  and  white  lilies,  wild  verbena,  brown-eyed 
Susan,  chicory,  etc.,  which  often  cover  the  track,  and  the  train  thus 
passes  over  nature’s  attractive  and  perfumed  carpet. 


PARAGUAY’S  UNTOUCHED  TIMBER  LANDS  ALONG  THE  UPPER  PARANA  RIVER. 

A  mighty  current  is  the  upper  Parana  as  it  courses  through  virgin  solitudes.  Here  and  there  man  has  ma<ie  the  l>eginning  of  commercial  development  by  clearing  tlie  woodland 
and  planting  the  sawmill.  Paraguay’s  most  prosperous  little  jwrt  along  the  river  is  Nacundoy.  The  picture  was  taken  from  the  Argentine  side  of  the  river;  in  the  center  is  one 
of  the  steamers  which  bears  freight  and  passengers  up  and  down  the  river. 
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l^r  -  Ala  HRICAHO 


ONE  OK  THE  NEW  HOTELS  OF  SOUTH  ARGENTINA. 


Arcent  ina  has  a  numlier  of  new  and  e.xcellent  hotels,  such  as  those  at  Rosario,  Santa  Fe,  Corrientes,  (’on- 
cordia.  and  other  places,  not  to  mention  the  many  splendid  hotels  of  the  capital  city.  The  Hotel  Sud- 
Americano,  at  liahia  Hlanca,  shown  in  the  picture,  is  modern  in  every  particular. 


ONE  OF  THE  NEW  STEAMSHIP  PIERS  AT  BAHIA  BLANCA,  ARGENTINA. 

This  thriving  citv,  the  metroiwUs  of  southern  .Vrttentina,  is  the  outlet  for  a  vast  a'tricultural  rejtion  stretch¬ 
ing  westward  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The  city  has  three  distinct  jiorts,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the 
picture,  Bahia  Blanca  has  very  broad  streets  and  in  general  apiiearance  (treatly  resembles  Salt  Lake 
City  of  the  United  States, 
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American  travelers  who  seek  unfrequented  paths  and  forests  pri¬ 
meval  will  find  the  journey  to  the  Iguazu  Falls  quite  interesting.  A 
few  days’  voyage  on  a  little  steamer  sailing  from  Posados  lands  one 
at  Port  Aguirre,  where  food  and  comfortable  cots  are  provided.  Ton 
miles’  ride  by  either  mule  or  a  primitive  coach  through  virgin  soli¬ 
tudes  brings  the  traveler  to  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  cataracts. 
Comparatively  few  persons  liave  viewed  these  wonders,  owing  to  their 
inaccessibility.  The  closing  of  Europe,  however,  to  tourists  and 
travelers  lias  turned  the  tide  southward,  and  the  officials  at  Port 
Aguirre  are  preparing  to  receive  three  tourist  parties  from  the  United 
States.  I  also  found  that  one  American  woman  traveling  alone  liad 
visited  the  Falls  recently  and  returned  to  Buenos  Aires  pleased  witli 
her  experiences,  even  if  they  were  primitive  to  a  degree. 

Far  away  in  the  heart  of  Paraguay  I  mot  a  young  American.  His 
parents  reside  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  surprise  1  asked  the  young  man 
what  induced  liirn  to  live  in  the  jungle  with  practically  no  companions. 
“I  am  here,”  he  said,  ^‘growing  up  with  the  cattle.  I  rented  land  at 
a  nominal  sum  and  stocked  it  with  a  few  cattle.  I  now  have  more 
than  a  hundred  head,  and  some  of  them  I  shall  soon  drive  to  the 
Paraguay  liiver for  shipment  to  outside  markets.”  “What  a  lonely 
existence  you  must  lead,”  I  volunteered.  “Yes;  I  am  far  away  from 
the  life  of  city  or  village.  At  times  I  have  a  strong  inclination  to 
give  up  the  forest  and  its  prospects  and  return  to  settled  regions. 
Loneliness  throws  a  speU  over  one  and  in  time  he  becomes  a  child  of 
the  ‘brush’  and  the  ignorant  natives  his  only  companions.  In  a  few 
years,  however,  I  shall  go  back  to  Argentina;  in  the  meantime 
I  find  relaxation  in  an  occasional  visit  to  near-by  settlements  or  to 
our  largest  city,  Asuncion,  where  one  hears  news  from  the  outside 
world  and  mingles  with  friends  and  acquaintances.” 

Bolivia  is  always  interesting,  and  the  present  trip  was  made 
thither  over  the  new  railway  from  Arica  to  La  Puz,  a  shorter  but 
quite  as  picturesque  route  as  the  other  two  railways  from  Antofagasta 
and  Mollendo,  respectively. 

Railway  construction  when  the  world  is  more  or  less  unsettled  by 
the  troubles  of  Europe  is  not  likely  to  be  active;  yet,  far  to  the  south¬ 
ward  in  Bolivia  many  laborers  are  levelijig  a  roifte  over  hill  and 
mountain,  carrying  the  iron  rails  of  Bolivia  to  join  those  of  Argentina 
at  La  Quiaca.  A  year  or  two,  possibly  sooner,  uidess  unforeseen 
causes  stop  the  work,  wo  may  expect  to  ride  by  rail  from  Bolivian  to 
Argentme  capitals,  thereby  casting  aside  the  primitive  stage  and  its 
relay  of  mules  which  now  transports  the  traveler  between  the  two 
railheads.  The  completion  of  this  gap  of  140  miles  wUl  unite  by  rail 
the  Pacific  at  MoUendo  and  the  Atlantic  near  Buenos  Aires,  with  the 
exception  of  125  miles  steamer  service  across  Lake  Titicaca.  Then 
another  transcontinental  railway  will  be  added  to  South  America’s 
trade  and  traffic  faciUtics — a  2,000-mile  route  through  rich  and  varied 


BOLIVIAN  COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITY. 

Upper:  A  preater  demand  for  Bolivia’s  mineral  products  has  renewed  the  energy  of  companies  operating 
mines.  The  scene  depicts  a  region  near  Corocoro  and  some  of  the  ore  awaiting  shipment.  Lower;  A 
section  of  the  port  of  Guaqui,  Boiivia’s  chief  shipping  center  on  Lake  Titicaca. 


lU’Sy  DAYS  IN  VALPARAISO,  nilLK. 

The  water  front  of  Chile’s  chief  port  i)resents  nnusual  business  activity.  In  the  center  of  the  |)icture  we  see  thousands  of  bags  of  imported  flour;  to  the  rijiht  there  are  many  tons 
of  coal  rwently  unloadtHl  from  foreign  snips,  and  on  the  extreme  left  the  powerful  cranes  are  unloading;  various  kinds  of  machinery  needed  by  Chilean  industries.  A  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles  farther  north  the  sc*ene  is  reversed,  and  the  Chilean  ports  are  exi>orling  raw  products  in  vast  (piantities. 
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sections;  furtli('nuor(',  a  route  which  will  offer  all-the-year  service 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  Last  year,  which  was  not  an 
unusual  one  regarding  snowfall,  the  trans-Andine  was  blocked  with 
snow  for  three  months.  Had  the  Bolivian- Argentine  road  been 
completed,  hundreds  of  traveh'rs  and  tons  of  freight  would  not  have 
been  forced  to  the  turhuh'nt  and  long  sea  voyage  via  Magellan. 

In  visiting  leading  export  houses  I  learned  that  Bolivia’s  products 
have  never  been  in  greater  demand  than  to-day,  and  shipments  are 
accordingh’  quite  heavy,  d'lu'v  would  he  great(‘r  were  more  ships 
available  to  trans|)ort  these  products  to  foreign  lands. 

At  San  Antonio  the  construction  work  on  Chile's  new  ])ort  is  pro¬ 
gressing  ra]>idly,  hundreds  of  laborers  being  einjdoyed.  Probably 
witliin  a  few  months  this  port  will  he  opened,  and  as  rail  connection 
with  Santiago  is  already  established,  the  jdace  is  destined  to  grow. 
Scores  of  modei-n  houses,  a  line  new  hotel,  a  large  flour  mill,  an  excel¬ 
lent  bathing  beach  with  good  hotel  accommodation  are  some  of  the 
enter])rises  and  attractions. 

At  Chmpiicamata,  in  northern  Chile,  1  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Chile  Lx])loration  ('o..  an  American  corporation  that 
has  within  the  last  thn'e  years  made  the  barren  imnmtains  resound 
witli  the  song  of  business  activity.  Centuries  ago  nature  deposited 
the  minerals,  and  from  time  to  time  man  has  sought  to  extract  them 
from  the  earth.  Xot  until  the  Aimnican  com])any,  however,  secured 
concessions  and  hc'gan  work  on  a  large  scale  have  the  operations 
been  so  ])romising. 

('luupiicamata  coj)|)er  ore  is  of  low  grade,  but  by  the  apjdication 
of  modern  methods  and  unlimited  capital  the  mountains  have  been 
made  to  yield  abundantly  and  ])rofitahly. 

4'he  business  of  the  mines  has  develo])ed  a  town  of  about  5,f)0() 
peo])le,  the  majority  of  whom  are  laborers  from  various  sections  of 
('bile  and  from  foreign  countries.  The  little  colony  of  Americans 
numbers  from  3.')()  to  400.  'riiev  are  the  directing  force,  with  Mr. 
Fred  Ilellmann,  of  .South  African  mining  fame,  as  general  manager. 

C'hu((uicamata  is  in  many  res])ects  a  model  hnvji.  Tiie  houses 
occupied  by  the  Americans  are  modern  structures  and  well  adapted 
to  the  desert  in  which  they  are  located.  Act’.  <*  ra-’  >ujd  yards, 
machine  sho])s,  great  reduction  jdants,  hosjtitals,  mining  operations, 
stores,  offices,  recreation  grounds,  and  an  array  of  ])eoples  and 
costumes  that  cause  the  visitor  to  look  on  in  jdeased  surprise. 

“How  has  so  much  been  accomjdished  in  so  short  a  time?”  I  asked 
the  general  manager.  His  rejtly  was  short  and  to  the  point: 
‘Unlimited  capital  and  able  men.” 

The  answer  that  came  to  me  in  the  barren  sands  of  (’bile  reminds 
one  that  numerous  other  ])laces  of  South  America  are  simply  waiting 
for  foreign  ca])ital  to  cause  industries  to  s])ring  forth  with  ])rohal)ly 
just  as  much  sxiccess  as  the  magical  Chuquicamata. 


JULIACA,  A  RAILWAY  JUNCTION  IN  SOUTHERN  PERU. 

This  station,  a  short  distance  from  I.ake  Titicaca,  shows  some  improvements  over  conditions  a  few  years 
as;o.  The  road  from  the  iake  to  Cuzco  taps  at  this  point  the  raiiway  that  climljs  tlie  mountains  from 
the  port  of  Moilendo. 


A  CONSIGNMENT  OF  TYPEWRITERS  ARRIVING  IN  LIMA,  PERU. 

Typewriting  machines  of  all  makes  are  finding  an  enlarging  market  alt  over  South  America.  The  American 
machine  is  far  in  the  lead  and  ail  classes  are  popular  with  the  native  as  well  as  the  foreign  business 
house. 
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"NMicn  Europe’s  war  began,  the  nitrate  industry  of  Chile  practically 
ceased,  and  thousands  of  workmen  and  their  families  were  facing 
serious  consequences.  I  spent  several  weeks  in  the  nitrate  fields 
and  learned  that  the  industry  is  gradually  attaining  its  normal  out¬ 
put.  No  desert  land  of  the  world,  perhaps,  bristles  with  life  and 
activity  as  does  Chile’s  nitrate  region  to-day.  The  country  is  hare 
and  brown.  All  sunshine  and  no  rain  have  caused  everything,  includ¬ 
ing  man  and  beast,  to  partake  of  the  color  of  the  land.  Here  and  there 
I  found  an  American — -soiiietimes  an  official,  sometimes  a  workman — 
hut  all  rendering  a  service  in  helping  to  supply  the  world  with  this 
commodity. 

The  change  in  Antofagasta  has  been  magical.  Within  18  months 
the  jiaving  of  nearly  400,000  square  meters  of  streets  and  sidewalks 
has  added  50  per  cent  to  the  general  ajipearance  of  the  city.  Two 
American  companies— one  from  San  Francisco  and  one  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  —have  transformed  the  former  dusty  roads  into  excellent 
modern  streets.  New  streets  and  sidewalks  shamed  the  property 
owners  into  im]>roving  business  houses  and  private  homes;  the  old 
nude  car  has  passed  and  the  motor  vehicle  provides  transportation 
until  an  electric  service  can  he  estaldished.  A  French  company  has 
built  the  city  a  sj'stem  of  sewerage,  and  the  tax  on  nitrate  provides 
a  ])iddic  revenue  of  no  mean  importance.  Antofagasta  is  prospering 
because  two-thirds  of  the  nitrate  companies  of  that  region  are  working 
fidl  time. 

One  of  the  advanced  commercial  steps  noted  in  Peru  is  the  new 
museum  in  Lima,  an  organization  which  recently  opened  its  doors 
for  the  display  of  every  variety  of  product  or  manufacture  of  Peru 
and  other  countries  of  Latin  America.  Although  not  yet  fully  sup¬ 
plied  w'ith  exhibits,  a  nucleus  is  established  and  the  building  is  a  very 
interesting  place  to  visit,  especially  to  those  studying  w'ithin  the 
realm  of  trade  possibilities.  This  new'  museum  and  its  products  will 
furnish  subject  matter  for  a  lengthy  article,  but  in  passing  mention 
of  rngs.  furniture,  hard  and  soft  woods,  hats  of  straw  and  felt,  cereals, 
earthenware,  miglit  be  listed  as  being  among  the  important  exhibits 
of  home  grown  and  home  manufactured  products.  It  is  really 
amazing  to  examine  ilie  minute  detail  and  the  splendid  w'orkmanship 
of  Peruvian  natives  of  far  interior  sections  of  the  country,  whose 
handiwork  is  shown  in  the  museum.  The  new'  institution  w'ill  not 
confine  its  w'ork  to  Peruvian  products,  but  is  exhibiting  those  of 
neighboring  countries,  all  of  w'hich  w'ill  be  augmented  from  time 
to  time. 

Five  years  ago  the  tourist  w'ho  wished  to  view'  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Panama  found  it  necessary  to  wade  deep  into  tropical  growth  after 
a  long  tramp  along  the  burning  sands  of  the  seashore.  The  coach 
from  Panama  City  could  not  take  one  near  the  actual  ruins.  Today 
an  excellent  automobile  road  leads  directly  to  the  famous  ruins; 


.•hoto  ..y  w.  V.  Alford.  ANDE.VN  H.MT.UOAl)  SCENK . 

Protiably  no  section  of  the  world  presents  a  morj  appallinp  wall  of  barren  iiran  lenr  than  the  rainless  region  of  the  .Andes, 
these  mountains  and  the  traveler  always  h  is  liefore  him  a  series  of  pictiirescpie  and  nnnsual  views.  I’he  above  .scei 
journey  from  Lima. 
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furtlvormoro,  tlio  autlioritios  havo  clean'd  and  cleaned  tin*  snmnind- 
ings,  so  that  the  visitor  not  only  ins])eets  the  “ivv-inanth'd  tower,” 
hut  he  may  wander  amid  a  numher  of  one-time  great  edifices  to  his 
heart's  delight.  The  ancient  road  over  which  the  S])anish  con¬ 
querors  transjiorted  jireeious  metals  from  Inea  lands  to  Spain  and 
elsewhere  may  he  followed  for  miles — ancient  and  modern  lie  side 
hy  side. 

'‘I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  traveling  over  your  newly  made 
roads — they  are  a  tropical  delight."  1  said  to  the  President  of  the 
Kepublie,  who  received  me  with  the  usual  Latin  courtesy.  He 
seemed  pleased  that  the  foreigner  could  ajqireeiate  the  efforts  now 
being  put  forth  to  give  his  country  a  s('ri('s  of  modern  highways.  In 
Panama  the  lesson  and  exam])l('  set  by  American  road  buihh'is  has 
been  followed  by  the  local  government,  which  (>m])loys  convict  labor 
in  constructing  highways.  Miles  and  miles  have  already  been  built 
and  the  work  will  be  continued. 

What  does  one  gather  by  wandering  over  the  continent  of  South 
America  to-day^  What,  briefly,  are  the  conservative  conclusions 
formed  by  viewing  both  business  depression  and  commercial  activity  ^ 

A  study  of  some  of  our  most  juominent  enterjirises  that  are  ojier- 
ating  at  present  in  South  America  shows  that  their  success  is  based 
largely  on  their  ability  to  stand  firmly,  even  if  first  losses  were  shock¬ 
ingly  large.  In  other  words,  a  long  and  serious  eam])aign  with  ample 
financial  backing  is  demanded;  and  future  business  rather  than  jires- 
ent-day  ])rofits  must  be  the  slogan  of  those  who  wouhl  succeed. 

An  American  com])any  has  jnit  thousands  of  ])eople  of  Buenos 
Aires  at  work,  chewing  gum ;  everywhere  boys  and  men  clad  ip.  immacu¬ 
late  white  with  gold  lace  and  brass  buttons  are  met.  Scores  of  these 
uniformed  agents  wc're  jmt  to  work  selling  the  American  gum;  the 
expense  has  been  enormous,  and  the  (piestion  on  many  lijis  is,  Will  it 
])ay  ^  Undoubtedly,  the  ])eo])le  are  buying  the  gum  and  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  but  some  class  of  advertising  must  continue  to  keej)  it 
b.hwe-  the  people.  The  entry  into  the  field,  howi'ver,  doubtless  cost 
the  company  more  than  the  |)rofits  for  several  years. 

Three  years  ago  an  English  corjioration  opened  a  store  in  Buenos 
)  .  The  first  year’s  loss,  so  the  wi’iter  was  reliably  ir.formed,  was 

•SI. )(),()()();  the  second  year  the  loss  was  also  large:  but  outwardly 
to-day  it  is  one  of  the  city’s  most  ])ros])erous  as  well  as  ])0])ular  estab¬ 
lishments.  Possibly  the  business  has  ])assed  through  its  growing  stage 
and  has  “arrived,”  by  returning  at  least  a  margin  of  jirofit  to  its  pro¬ 
prietors.  It  is  this  stiek-to-it-ness  -  the  backbone-- ca])ital —that  is 
winning  trade  and  turning  the  wheels  of  commerce. 

Much  of  the  dejiression  to-day  would  quickly  ])ass  if  there  were 
ships  to  trans])ort  raw  jiroduets  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Cap¬ 
ital,  then,  followed  by  facilities  for  reaebing  world-wide markets,  are 
crying  needs. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  OF 
TO-DAY-EL  SALVADOR' 

A  PROMINENT  writer  in  describing  his  impressions  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Salvador  said,  “the  feature  of  San  Salvador, 

I  and  of  all  of  El  Salvador,  and  the  surprise  of  it,  is  its 
positive  delight  as  a  place  to  visit.  ”  And  truthfully  he 
might  have  added  that  as  a  place  to  live  in  it  is  equally  agreeable. 
Nearly  everyone  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  spending  some  time 
in  that  country  voices  these  sentiments.  There  is  something  unusu¬ 
ally  pleasant  and  cheerful  about  its  atmosphere.  Like  its  neigh¬ 
boring  sister  countries  it  is  also  a  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  but 
in  addition  it  is  one  of  smiles  and  happiness. 

From  the  moment  you  land  on  the  hospitable  shores  of  Salvador 
you  are  impressed  with  the  smiling  faces  of  the  people,  the  contagious 
laughter  of  the  children,  the  ease  and  care-free  manner  of  daily  life, 
and  the  spirit  of  independence  that  seems  to  be  in  the  very  air. 
And  once  you  come  into  more  intimate  contact  with  the  people 
themselves,  you  may  be  sure  to  enjo}-  hospitality  that  is  as  delight¬ 
ful  as  it  is  natural;  to  find  that  tlegree  of  refinement  and  culture  in 
the  every  day  life  of  the  representative  classes  that  bespeak  the 
broadening  influence  of  travel  and  study  in  other  lands;  and  to 
notice  the  ready  acceptance  by  these  people  in  both  official  and  pri¬ 
vate  life  of  all  that  is  new,  progressive,  and  up  to  the  minute. 

Salvador  is  at  once  the  smallest,  territorially,  and  yet  the  most 
densely  populated  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Perhaps 
in  these  physical  conditions  you  may  read  the  reason  why  it  is  so 
active  and  prosperous,  for  agriculturally  and  even  industrially, 
it  has  made  remarkable  progress.  Cultivation  and  labor  are  evi¬ 
dent  in  all  save  the  very  few  arid  patches  of  country.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  the  only  country  of  the  Central  American  group  wliidi  (!ov.c 
not  possess  a  seaboard  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

The  approach  to  the  country  from  the  Atlantic  side  is  through 
Zacapa,  in  Guatemala,  overland  to  the  frontier.  On  the  Pacific 
however,  there  are  a  number  of  ports,  the  principal  ones  being  La 
Union,  La  Libertad,  and  Acajutla.  At  LaUnion  you  find  good  docking 
accommodations  at  the  wharf,  and  a  railroad  which  will  ultimately 
connect  the  port  with  the  capital  is  rapidly  being  completed.  At 
the  ports  of  La  Libertad  and  Acajutla,  however,  lighters  are  still 
used  as  these  places  are  open  roadsteads  and  vessels  anchor  a  mile 
or  so  at  sea.  It  is  here  that  you  again  may  enjoy  the  exciting, 

*  By  Harry  O.  Sandberg,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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l,u  Lilwrtad  is  a  small  but  well-formed  roadstead  and  the  outlet  for  a  rich  ain’icultural  district.  Surveys 
have  lieen  made  for  a  railroad  which  will  connect  it  with  the  capital,  a  distance  of  about  24  miles.  It 
has  a  strong  and  well-designed  iron  pier,  two  large  covered  warehouses,  and  the  necessary  steam  cranes 
and  apparatus  for  loading  and  unloading  lighters. 


EMB.VRKING  AND  DISEMBARKING  AT  AC.UUTLA,  SALVADOR. 

This  novel  method  of  embarking  by  means  of  a  derrick,  a  basket,  and  a  lighter  obtains  at  several  points 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  America,  where  there  is  no  sate  harbor  and  vessels  anchor  some  distance 
away.  It  is  quite  exciting  to  be  hoisted  up  or  down  in  this  fashion,  and  the  sailors  who  engineer  the 
operation  display  remarkable  skill  in  lowering  the  basket  just  at  the  moment  that  the  lighter  rests 
quietly  on  the  waters  before  being  lifted  by  the  continually  rising  swells. 
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reinforced  concrete,  and  in  it  are  no  . 
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though  somotimcs  unnerving  experience  of  being  lowered  into  the 
lighter  and  hoisted  onto  the  wharf  by  means  of  a  derrick  and  cage- 
like  basket.  From  Acajutla  to  San  Salvador,  tbe  capital,  there 
are  splendid  railroad  facilities,  while  the  port  of  La  Libertad  is 
also  to  bo  connected  with  the  capital  by  means  of  a  railway.  A 
survey  for  this  line  has  but  recently  been  completed. 

In  actual  figures,  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  has  an  area  of  7,225 
square  miles,  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  includes  a 
population  within  its  borders  of  1,254,151.  Its  climate  varies  from 
the  usual  tropical  heat  to  the  pleasant  coolness  you  experience  at  the 
capital  and  in  the  other  towns  of  the  higher  mountain  regions.  The 
topographical  outlines  of  the  land  are  very  impressive  and  as  you 
approach  the  country  for  the  first  time  through  the  Bay  of  Fonseca 
you  are  greeted  by  the  grim,  yet  strangely  beautiful  sight  of  a  dozen 
great  volcanoes  standing  almost  side  by  side  like  a  long  row  of  sentinels. 
These  volcanoes  have  done  considerable  damage  in  bygone  days,  but 
the  people  with  ever  ready  optimism  and  genuine  patriotism  have  ral¬ 
lied  again  and  again  and  rebuilt  the  disturbed  places  so  that  to-day  the 
country  presents  a  rather  attractive  front  of  one  and  two  story  houses 
of  light  frame  work  covered  with  tinted  clay  or  plaster,  embossed  and 
pressed  steel  interiors,  and  numerous  buildings  of  the  more  substantial 
reinforced  concrete. 

Like  most  other  countries,  Salvador,  too,  felt  the  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  upheaval  caused  by  the  European  war  but  she  is  gradually 
recovering  from  the  first  effects.  For  the  year  1914  the  imports  de¬ 
creased  from  S6, 098,474  of  1913  to  $4,958,624 ;  but  the  value  of  exports 
took  a  decided  increase  from  $9,411,112  in  1913  to  $10,796,495,  so  that 
the  foreign  commerce  for  the  first  year  following  the  war  increased 
nearly  $250,000,  an  unusual  showing  when  you  consider  that  the  com¬ 
merce  of  most  other  nations  suffered  heavy  decreases. 

To  meet  the  temporary  shortage  of  revenues  caused  by  the  decrease 
in  import  duties,  a  new  income-tax  law  was  passed.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  able  administration  of  President  Carlos  Melendez  and 
his  excellent  cabinet,  followed  a  prudent  retrenchment  policy  and 
introduced  certain  economies,  so  that  the  progress  of  the  country  was 
not  retarded,  business  transactions  maintained  a  firm  basis,  and  the 
important  public  works  were  continued.  Along  with  this  enlightened 
condition  the  recently  organized  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Salvador 
directed  its  efforts  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  and  offered  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  improvement  in  mercantile  and  agrarian  laws,  cus¬ 
toms  duties,  regulations,  as  well  as  for  developing  greater  commercial, 
financial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  activity. 

One  of  the  very  serious  considerations  of  the  economic  status  of  Sal¬ 
vador  is  the  transportation  question  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  steamship 
facilities.  At  present  two  steamship  lines,  the  Salvador  Railway  Co. 


JfOXUMEXT  TO  LIHEUTY  IX  DUEXAS  1‘AKK,  SAX  SALVADOR. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  imposiiiR  ami  artistic  monuments  in  all  Central  America.  It  was  dedicated  on 
November  5,  1911,  during  the  festivities  commemorating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  Cen¬ 
tral  American  cry  for  lil)erty.  It  is  of  i)ronze  and  marl)le  and  stands  a  little  over  .V)  feet  high.  Sur¬ 
mounting  the  top  is  a  figure  of  Glory;  at  the  tiase  one  of  Lilierty.  The  faces  carry  tlie  busts  of  Delgado, 
.\rce,  Rodriguez,  and  the  national  coat  of  arms.  The  corners  of  the  pedestal  are  also  artistically  embel- 


DUESAS  park,  sax  SALVADOR. 


One  of  the  many  parks  that  you  find  in  nearly  every  city  and  town.  Flower  beds,  tropical  palms  and 
shrubs,  comfortable  benches,  the  band  stand,  and  some  monument  or  statue  combine  to  make  them 
truly  attractive,  and  the  people  make  the  most  of  these  recreation  spots. 


STATUE  OF  GEN.  MORAZAN  IN  MORAZAN  PARK,  SAN  SALVADOR. 


Salvador  has  many  artistic  and  appropriate  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  its  brave  sons  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens.  The  more  imposing  ones  include  the  statue  dedicated  to  Oen.  Gerardo  Harrios, 
soldier  and  patriot;  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Morazan;  and  the  Liberty  Monument,  shown  else¬ 
where. 
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and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  handle  the  ocean  traffic,  but  the 
sailings  of  both  are  irregular  and  uncertain,  and  Salvador  is  experi¬ 
encing  the  same  difficulties  that  other  Pacific  coast  countries  are  hav¬ 
ing.  In  the  matter  of  highways  and  railroads  the  country  has  fared 
much  better.  The  Oriental  Railway  from  La  Lnion  to  the  capital  has 
been  completed  to  Zacatecoluca,  a  distance  of  97  miles,  and  is  already 
expediting  the  shipment  of  crops  and  products.  Three  routes  have 
been  submitted  for  the  proposed  railroad  from  La  Libertad  to  the 
capital,  while  work  on  the  line  of  the  International  railways  of  Central 
America  from  Santa  Ana  to  the  Guatemalan  frontier,  which  will  form 
a  link  in  the  Pan  American  Railways,  is  well  under  way.  Nearly  1 ,500 
miles  of  national  roads  connect  the  important  points  of  the  country 
with  each  other,  and  over  5,000  miles  of  municipal  roads  and  high¬ 
ways,  all  maintained  in  good  condition,  help  solve  the  question  of 
transportation  and  communication.  The  good  roads  movement  has 
received  added  stimulus  with  the  increasing  number  of  automobiles 
and  the  organization  of  an  automobile  association.  One  especially 
fine  road  is  being  built  from  the  capital  to  Santa  Tecla,  a  distance  of 
about  10  miles,  which  is  developing  into  a  city  of  suburban  homes. 

To-day  you  wul  also  notice  considerable  building  activity  in  the 
capital  as  well  as  in  other  towns.  Some  of  the  structures  are  re¬ 
placing  old  ones,  but  many  are  being  built  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  the  community.  The  municipal  theaters  at  Santa  Ana  and  at 
Sonsonateand  the  new  church  at  Santa  Ana  are  being  rapidly  brought 
to  completion.  At  the  capital  city  the  skeletal  framework  of  tower¬ 
ing  peaks  indicate  the  site  of  the  newest  church;  the  large  munici¬ 
pal  government  building  is  being  remodeled  and  enlarged;  two  new 
theaters  are  almost  completed,  one  national  and  the  other  a  private 
enterprise.  Both  these  buildings  are  of  reinforced  concrete,  artis¬ 
tically  designed,  and  make  handsome  additions  to  the  public  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  city.  Their  completion  will  make  four  playhouses  at  the 
capital.  For  a  population  of  65,000  this  is  a  pretty  good  showing, 
but  concerts,  plays,  and  “movies”  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  social 
life  of  Salvador  as  of  other  countries.  The  national  theater  is  equipped 
with  balconies,  dance  floors,  salons,  and  will  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  theaters  in  America.  Two  extensive  operations  in  public 
utilities  are  relaying  of  the  overhead  telephone  wires  underground, 
and  a  deep-well  boring  outfit  which  has  sunk  shafts  at  various  points 
in  search  of  artesian  wells,  petroleum,  and  other  such  substances. 

Among  the  general  characteristics  of  the  country  which  will  per¬ 
haps  strike  your  attention  forcibly  are  the  extent  to  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  spoken  by  the  people;  the  number  of  young  men  and 
young  ladies  who  have  studied  and  are  now  studying  in  the  schools 
and  universities  of  the  United  States;  the  display  and  sale  of  well- 
known  and  widely  advertised  goods  from  the  United  States;  and 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  OF  SALVADOR. 


In  this  picture  are  shown  a  company  of  cadets  from  the  Poiytechnical  Institute:  a  scene  in  the  classroom 
of  the  practical  school  for  girls;  and  school  children  on  parade  on  Flag  Day.  Education  is  free  and  com¬ 
pulsory  and  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  activities  of  the  administration.  There  are  about  875  pri¬ 
mary  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  nearly  50,000  children.  The  secondary  educational  system  includes 
8  institutions  with  2  new  ones  under  establishment,  a  modem  institute  at  Santa  Tecla,  and  a  “colegio” 
at  Usuluteco.  In  addition  there  are  the  girls’  normal  school,  the  men’s  normal  school,  the  practical 
technical  school,  and  the  business  courses  in  connection  with  the  National  Institute,  and,  of  course,  the 
National  University. 


THEATER  AT  SANTA  ANA,  SALVADOR. 

Ivador  seems  to  be  a  favorite  visit^  pl|we  fOT  itinera^  thwUmaUo^^^^ 

rxt  thfl  RAHiiblic  there  are  attractive  theaters  to  ^  »»  nr  n«rhans  a  comic  opera  at  the 


NEW  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  SAN  SALVADOR. 
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the  stron"  feelin"  of  friendship  and  sympathy  existing  between  these 
two  countries.  These  factors  are  especially  noteworthy  because  in 
Salvador  there  is  quite  a  European  influence,  especially  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  principal  business  houses.  But  despite  this  fact  the 
ITiited  States  takes  ranking  place  in  the  value  of  the  imports  bought 
by  Salvador,  and  also  enjoys  first  place  in  the  matter  of  exports. 
Proximity  is  one  advantage  in  favor  of  the  United  States;  the  supe¬ 
rior  quality  of  the  United  States  made  product  is  another;  the  ina- 
liility  to  secure  some  European  products  on  account  of  the  war  is 
also  a  contributing  factor.  $2,027,732  represents  the  value  of  Salva¬ 
dor’s  imports  from  the  United  States;  $2,662,168  the  exports.  Both 
these  totals  can  be  increased  when  normal  conditions  are  restored  by 
intelligent  effort  coujilcd  with  a  larger  increase  in  the  purchase  of 
Salvador’s  products. 

Agriculture  and  mining  are  the  principal  contributors  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Republic,  but  as  is  natural  in  a  country  so  thickly  populated, 
the  people  have  developed  many  native  industries  to  satisfy  their 
social  and  domestic  wants.  Within  the  country  are  made  hammocks 
and  many  articles  requiring  weaving  from  fibers;  the  manufacture 
of  textiles  is  successfully  conducted,  beautiful  silk  goods  especially 
l)eing  produced  from  native  looms.  Saddles,  shoes,  and  other  leather 
goods  are  made;  also  cigars  and  cigarettes  from  native  tobacco,  and 
useful  iron  instruments.  These  do  not  offer  complete  competition 
with  foreign-made  products  because  the  latter  are  of  different  grade 
and  are  in  demand  by  different  classes  of  society. 

The  great  products  of  the  country  are  coffee,  gold  and  silver,  indigo, 
sugar,  rubber,  hides,  and  the  medicinally  useful  balsam  of  Peru.  Cof¬ 
fee  constitutes  80  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  and  the  country  pro¬ 
duces  an  annual  yield  of  750,000  quintals  (quintal  =  101  pounds.) 
Next  comes  gold  and  silver  with  an  export  value  of  over  a  million  and 
a  quarter.  Indigo,  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export, 
has  now’  given  way  to  other  products,  as  aniline  dyes  have  replaced  it 
as  a  cheaper  substitute,  so  that  to-day  its  export  value  is  but 
$100,000.  The  balsam  of  Peru,  wdth  its  misnomer,  since  you  do  not 
find  it  grow’ing  in  any  country  of  the  w’orld  but  here,  and  then  in  only 
a  few  parts  of  it,  continues  to  figure  as  an  important  item  of  export,  and 
the  annual  yield  of  this  plant  is  sent  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  While  coffee  is  grown  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  wdierever  the  land  rises  between  1,500  and  4,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  production  of  balsam  is  limited  to  a  strip  of  territory  along  the 
Pacific  called  “La  Costa  del  Balsamo.”  The  indigo  plant  is  found  in 
a  number  of  the  departments  but  thrives  especially  w’ell  in  the  districts 
of  Zacatecoluca  and  San  Miguel.  Sugar  cane  growing  is  an  industry 
for  which  the  genial  climate  and  bounteous  soil  are  admirably  adapted, 
and  the  cane  is  cultivated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  of  the  depart- 


Photo  by  W.  V.  Alford. 


BAOOTNG  COFFEK  ON  A  PLANTATION  IN  SALVADOR. 


The  value  of  coffee  exported  in  1914  was  ?9, 017, 700.  This  product  usually  repre.sents  about  so  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  The  crop  for  1915-Hi  is  e.stimated  at  about  7.1,000,000 
pounds,  of  which  00,000,000  will  be  exported.  There  are  approximately  211,(KM)  acres  planted  in  coffee  trees  in  this  country. 


IN  THE  BALSAM  FORESTS  OF  SALVADOR. 

Balsam  of  Peru  has  always  been  the  great  natural  product  of  the  country.  Its  name  is  a  tradition 
from  the  early  habit  in  vogue  during  Spanish  times  of  shipping  American  colonial  things  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  they  became  mixed  with  those  from  the  coast  of  Peru.  To  the 
pharmaceutics  it  is  valuable  because  of  its  stimulating  property  on  wounds:  the  cinnamic  acid,  one 
of  its  chief  ingredients,  has  proved  of  service  in  tuberculosis.  The  tree  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  a 
tropic  forest.  It  has  few  branches  on  its  trunk,  but  at  the  top  it  spreads  out  broadly.  The  blossoms 
are  white,  the  fruit  small  and  yellow  in  color.  Besides  the  balsam,  the  wood  of  the  tree  is  useful  for 
furniture  and  construction  work. 


PREPARING  BALSAM  FOR  SHII’MENT. 

Gathering  the  sap  and  preparing  the  balsam  are  done  in  the  same  simple  way  to-day  as  they  were 
generations  back,  and  the  method  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  uni<iue.  The  tree  is  scratched  with  a 
blunt  instrument  just  enough  to  expose  the  inner  bark.  Pieces  of  cloth  are  attached  to  the  exposed 
parts  and  the  exuding  sap  is  absorbed  by  the  cloth.  These  are  then  collected  and  placed  in  boiling 
water  to  remove  impurities  and  then  the  cloths  are  subjected  to  heavy  pressure.  The  crude  balsam 
thus  squeezed  out  is  put  through  a  purifying  process  and  then  poured  into  tin  cases  of  about  55 
pounds  each  ready  for  shipment. 
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ments.  Mines  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  hut  the  most 
productive  regions  are  in  the  eastern  section  where  rich  deposits  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  exist.  In  the  western  regions  there  is 
said  to  be  iron  ore  in  great  quantities.  The  Butter’s  Salvador  mines 
at  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  department  of  La  Union,  and  the  Divisadero 
mines  in  the  department  of  Morazan,  are  perhaps  the  richest  producing 
outfits. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  capital,  you  find  here  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  enjoyable  life.  Near  by  are  a  number  of  picturesque  lakes, 
mineral  springs,  waterfalls,  and  attractively  situated  country  homes, 
llopango,  a  9-mile  motor  drive,  is  the  week-end  picnicing  ground 
for  many  a  party.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Republic’s  volcanic 
lakes,  and  its  cahn,  deep-green  surface  covers  an  area  of  nearly  25 
square  mUes,  Another  pleasant  trip  is  to  the  summit  of  Planes  de 
Renderos,  reached  best  on  horseback,  an  ascent  of  several  thousand 
feet  above  the  city.  En  route  you  see  various  little  towns,  their 
bright-colored  homes  glistening  in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  lying  in  the 
distance  many  thousand  feet  below.  Here  and  there  on  the  mountain 
ascent  you  find  beautifully  laid-out  plantations  and  country  estates. 
Before  coming  to  the  top  of  the  hill  you  pass  the  tuberculosis  sani- 
torium  located  in  a  very  healthful  spot;  and  while  on  the  subject  of 
health  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Salvador  boasts  of  one  of  the  low¬ 
est  death  rates  in  Latin  America,  due  to  strict  governmental  supervis¬ 
ion  and  splendid  hospital  facilities  throughout  the  country. 

The  ride  from  Acajutla  to  San  Salvador  is  made  by  rail  in  coaches, 
comfortable,  clean,  and  well  ventilated.  Arriving  at  the  station  you 
notice  a  spirit  of  hustle  and  activity.  The  carriage  driver  calls  to  have 
3mu  take  his  vehicle;  the  newsboy  rushes  about  yelling  the  names  of 
his  papers;  the  baggageman  exhorts  3’ou  to  permit  him  to  carrj"  your 
trunks  to  the  hotel;  many  people  have  assembled  to  see  the  train  come 
in,  perhaps  to  welcome  friends  or  relatives;  there  is  much  embracing, 
stUl  more  handshaking  and  kissing,  and  you,  as  a  stranger  just  gazing 
on,  are  perfectly  charmed  with  the  cheerful  and  pleasant  manners  of 
the  crowd. 

The  drive  to  the  main  hotel  is  through  Independence  Avenue.  This 
takes  you  tlirough  a  wide  boulevard,  lined  on  both  sides  with  numerous 
busts  and  statues  of  well-known  historic  characters  as  Uelgado,  Arce, 
and  Porfirio  Diaz;  with  allegorical  statuettes,  artistic  urns  and  jars 
laden  with  palms  and  flowers,  and  stone  lions,  sphinxes,  and  similar 
forms. 

In  the  city  the  principal  public  buddings  arc  the  National  Palace, 
a  handsome,  solid  structure  of  reinforced  concrete,  with  artistic 
columns  and  embellishments,  the  entire  design  being  fashioned  after 
some  palace  in  Spain.  In  this  building  are  housed  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  departments.  The  presidential  palace,  quite 


GENERAL  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SALVADOR. 
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but  pelroleiim  and  other  valuable  mineral  products. 
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modest  from  the  outside,  is  luxuriantly  furnished  within  and  makes 
an  appropriate  and  dignified  home  for  the  Chief  Executive.  The 
post-olRce  buildin",  referred  to  as  the  Casa  Blanca  ("White  House)  is 
an  edifice  of  characteristic  Spanish  architecture  with  a  corner  tower. 
The  building  of  the  general  treasury,  the  government  printing  office, 
the  municipal  palace,  the  National  University,  the  new  medical 
school,  the  Central  Institute  for  Boys,  the  Polytechnical  School,  the 
various  barracks,  and  the  two  market  places,  are  all  well  appointed 
and  equipped,  and  you  find  them  highly  interesting  places  to  visit. 

There  is  also,  of  course,  the  cathedral  with  its  great  portals  and 
two  towers;  here  are  located  the  most  melodious  chimes  in  all  of 
Central  America,  the  gift  of  one  of  the  foreign  colonics.  There  are 
also  about  10  churches  in  the  city.  An  orphan  asylum,  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  insane,  the  tuberculosis  institute  previously  referred  to, 
and  the  Rosales  Hospital  are  among  the  charitable  institutions  at 
the  capital.  Indeed,  Rosales  Hospital  is  worthy  of  more  than  pass¬ 
ing  notice.  Its  great  plwsical  equipment  is  thoroughly  organized; 
its  apparatuses  are  of  the  very  latest  in  medical  science;  and  the 
admirable  management  of  the  wards  and  clinics  are  a  trilmtc  to  the 
eminent  medical  men  in  charge. 

Here  you  also  find  a  number  of  attractive  parks,  usually  with  some 
imposing  monument  or  statue  as  the  central  point.  There  is  the 
band  stand,  and  pretty  flower  beds  are  arranged  in  artistic  fashion 
around  the  marble  walks.  In  the  evening  the  band  concerts  draw 
out  great  crowds,  and  long  after  the  music  has  ceased  groups  of  people 
remain  about  the  park  to  quietly  enjoy  the  soothing  air  of  a  tropic 
night. 

Wliat  these  parks  are  to  the  grown-ups  in  the  evening,  “Finca 
Modelo”  is  to  the  younger  people  in  the  afternoon.  The  "Finca” 
is  a  sort  of  park  and  playground,  about  20  minutes  by  tramway 
from  the  center  of  the  city.  It  has  an  artificial  lake,  pleasant  gar¬ 
dens,  a  natural  history  museum  with  an  interesting  collection,  drive¬ 
ways,  and  a  campus  for  sports.  But  what  will  probably  arrest 
your  attention  will  be  the  shouts  that  come  from  the  campus,  Eng¬ 
lish  sounds  strangely  familiar  and  uttered  with  an  accent  that  is 
perfectly  delightful.  You  pause  to  listen,  and  you  wonder  if  you 
really  hear  them  or  are  just  imagining  them.  These  words  sound 
like  “poot  dem  over,”  “peetch  de  hall,”  “horn  plat,”  and  as  you  ap¬ 
proach  the  campus  you  find  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  watching  a 
real  game  of  baseball,  umpired  usually  by  the  amiable  secretary  of 
the  American  Legation,  and  coached  b}^  the  energetic  vice  consul  of 
the  Ignited  States.  Yes,  baseball  has  gained  a  hold  in  Salvador, 
and  the  little  chaps  are  playing  it  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
ardor  as  their  older  brothers.  Off  in  another  part  of  the  field  some 
boys  are  plajdng  rugby,  and  still  in  another  part  is  a  tennis  match, 
in  which  the  young  ladies  participate.  On  the  drivewaj’  j’ou  see 


SCENES  IN  CHINAMECA,  SALVADOR. 


Top:  Street  scene  in  Chinaraeca.  Center:  Park  and  bandstand  at  Chinameca.  Lower:  The  “Comman 
dancia”  or  commander’s  oflice.  (  hinameca  has  al)Out  12,000  inhatiitants  and  is  a  typical  town  of  Sal 
vador.  Clean,  well-kept,  and  active,  it  possesses  many  modem  buildings  and  busy  shops. 


V0I/CANIC.F0UMATI0N:0N  lake  ilopango. 

Ilnpanpo,  a  deliphtful  motor  ride  of  al)oiit  10  miles  from  San  Salvador,  is  a  popidar  picnicking  ground. 
^Therc  are  two  comfortable  little  hotels,  and  gO(Kl  bathing,  boating,  and  fishing  facilities.  The  lake  has 
witnessed  numerous  remarkable  volcanic.phenomena  such  as  the  disapuearance  of  a  charming  group  of 
center  ishmds  and  the  formation  of  the.iieculiarjidges  and  hills  like  those  in  the  illustration. 


Not  far  from  the  capital  Ls  the  Izalco  Volcano.  About  125  years  ago  it  rose  out  of  the  plain  and  gradually 
attained  an  elevation  of  nearly  6,000  feet.  The  volcano  is  almost  continuously  active,  and  every  few 
minutes,  with  almost  clockliko  regularity,  it  sends  forth  a  dense  column  of  smoke  which  rises  in  the  air 
and  then  gradualiy  fades  away  as  it  ascends  on  high  and  passes  oS  with  the  clouds. 
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some  pretty  turnouts,  an  automobile  or  two,  and  some  horseback 
riders.  Salvador  is  at  play  toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon.  As 
dusk  approaches  and  you  wend  your  way  slowly  hack  to  the  city, 
you  will  he  joined  en  route  by  a  friend  or  two,  and  together  you 
stroll  into  the  inviting  halls  of  one  of  the  exclusive  clubs  whore  the 
gentlemen  are  wont  to  gather  in  the  earl}'  evening,  and  there  amid 
genial  surroundings  you  discuss  the  latest  cable  dispatches,  talk 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  and  then  return  to  your  home  for  the 
evening  meal. 

ORCHIDS  IN  THE  AMERICAS 

A  THING  of  beauty  that  is  rare  and  ditlicult  t(i  obtain  seems 
ever  to  have  proved  an  irresistible  lure  to  adventurous 
man.  To  possess  it  he  will  suffer  the  hardships  of  the 
highest  mountain  climb  or  risk  the  almost  certain  dangers 
of  disease  in  tropic  zones;  he  will  dare  death  at  the  hands  of  savage 
enemies  and  pursue  his  quest  far  into  the  regions  of  unknown  wilds. 
Now  into  the  depths  of  shark-infested  seas  he  dives  with  the  hope 
of  securing  a  lustrous  pearl;  then  to  the  topmost  Alpine  peak  ho 
climbs  for  a  rare  specimen  of  the  edelweiss.  A  glittering  jewel  in 
an  idol’s  head  may  lead  him  to  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  an 
Indian  temple,  or  a  beautifid  flower  lure  him  far  into  the  primeval 
forests  of  Brazil,  Colombia,  or  Peru.  To  this  spirit  of  daring  and 
adventure  the  civilized  world  owes  not  only  its  greatest  geographic 
discoveries  and  important  additions  to  its  scientific  knowledge,  but 
also  to  it  is  largely  due  the  discovery  of  many  of  earth’s  choicest 
things  of  beauty,  things  whose  practical  value  may  be  but  slight  but 
whose  appeal  is  to  the  artistic  and  esthetic  sense  and  therefore  at 
times  almost  priceless.  Among  all  the  things  of  fragile  beauty  that 
nature  has  produced  perhaps  none  has  greater  charm  and  is  more 
highly  prized  than  that  radiant,  gorgeous  flower  of  rainbow  colei’s 
and  softened  shades  and  tints  and  infinitely  varied  forms — the  orchid. 
For  its  rarer  species  men  have  traveled  far,  suffered  much,  and  often 
died;  and  yet  in  its  commoner  fonns  few  flowers  are  more  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  world.  Orchids  are  found  in  one  form  or 
another  in  aU  parts  of  the  world  except  the  coldest  and  inost  arid, 
but  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  forms  are  native  to  the  humid 
forests  of  the  tomd  zones,  especially  in  the  tropical  countries  of  South 
and  Central  America,  in  India,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  and 
other  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  those  of  Melanasia.  These 
tropical  species  are  as  a  rule  epiphytal,  while  those  of  colder  climates 

*  By  Edward  Albes,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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A  NATIVE  ORCHID  COLLECTOR  IN  COLOMBIA. 


“Many  of  the  natives  depend  upon  orchid  collecting  for  a  living,  and  when  an 
agent  for  some  great  horticultural  importing  house  reaches  one  of  their  villages 
all  other  activities  are  for  the  time  being  suspended,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  scour  the  forests  for  the  valuable  plants.” 
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grow  from  the  ground  in  meadows,  woods,  and  swamps.  Doubtless 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  more  beautiful  of  the  many  genera  are  air 
plants  first  drew  the  attention  of  European  botanists  to  the  Orchi- 
daeeie,  for  only  lichens  and  mosses  were  wont  to  thrive  on  the  trunks 
of  trees  in  the  section  of  the  world  with  which  most  of  them  were  then 
familiar.  Another  striking  and  unusual  feature  of  these  flowers  lay 
in  the  fact  that  they  could  be  fertilized  for  reproduction  only  through 
the  agency  of  insects,  a  feature  first  noted  h}'  the  botanist  Sprengle 
in  1793  and  suhsefiuently  verified  by  Robert  Brown  in  1833  and  later 
by  Darwin,  Miiller,  Gray,  and  others.  This  peculiarity  may  he  best 
e.\]>lained  by  giving  a  brief  descrijition  of  one  of  the  simplest  species, 
the  more  comjdicated  forms  being  hut  special  developments  of  the 
various  parts  under  differing  conditions. 

The  leaves  of  orchids  present  a  great  variety;  some  are  thin  and 
of  but  short  duration,  otheiv!  are  thick,  fleshy,  and  persistent.  Wliile 
some  genera  present  a  broad  expanse  of  foliage',  in  others  the  leaves 
are  linear,  or  long  and  cylindrical  like  a  piece  of  whipcord.  The 
flowers  are  terminal  and  solitary  in  some,  while  in  othei’s  they  are 
dispose'd  in  a  raceme  or  panicle.  The  structure  of  these  flowers,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  uidike  that  of  any  other  flowers  that  a  plant  of  this  family 
is  readil}’  recogniz(>d. 

The  flowers  are  six-parted;  the  three  outer  parts,  corresponding  to 
the  calyx,  are  usually  petal-like,  and  these  with  the  three  inner  parts, 
or  corolla,  are  often  so  unlike  in  size  and  shape  that  the  (lowers  are 
usually  conspicuously  irregular.  This  irregularity  is  mostly  duo  to 
one  of  the  three  petals,  which  in  the  flower  aiipeam  lowermost;  this 
is  called  the  lip  (lahellum),  and  is  usually  (piite  dissimilar  to  tlio  other 
two  petals.  In  the  flower  of  the  greater  green  Orchis,  which  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  simpler  structure,  the  three  sepals,  the 
upper  larger  than  the  other  two,  are  much  broader  than  the  petals, 
two  of  which  point  upward,  while  the  third,  the  lip,  extends  down¬ 
ward  like  a  long  flat  ribbon;  in  other  species  the  lip  spreads  out  like 
a  broad  fan  which  is  sometimes  lohed  and  beautifully  fringed;  in 
others  it  has  its  edges  turned  in  to  form  a  sort  of  tube,  or  in  some  cases 
(the  lady’s-slipper,  for  instance)  it  may  be  distended  to  form  a  large 
inflated  sac.  It  is  upon  the  petal  called  the  lip  that  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  coloring  and  the  strongest  markings  are  found.  The  base  of 
the  lip  is  frequently  hoUowed  out  to  form  a  sac  or  spur  which  secretes 
honey,  which  in  some  species  is  very  long  and  conspicuous,  in  some 
cases  being  twice  as  long  as  the  lip  itself.  In  the  center  of  the  flower 
are  the  reproductive  organs  which  in  this  family  consist  of  one  and 
sometimes  two  stamens,  united  with  tlie  pistil,  or  rather  the  style, 
the  two  being  blended  into  a  column.  In  the  greater  green  Orchis 
this  column  is  in  the  center  of  the  flower  and  consists  of  a  large  anther 
united  with  a  concave  stigma  seen  between  its  widely  separated  cells. 
In  the  majority  of  the  orchids  the  pollen  is  agglomerated  in  two  or 


COLI-ECTINP,  AND  CLEANING  ORCHIDS  IN  VENEZUELA. 

Eugene  .\ndrd,  an  English  naturalist  ami  botanist  residing  on  the  island  ol  Trinidad,  some  years  ago  undertook  a  hazardous  journey  through  the 
wilds  of  Venezuela  and  the  Guianas  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  rare  specimens  oi  orchids  for  the  celebrated  Rothschild  collection.  '  He  succeeded 
in  gathering  many  valuable  species,  but  among  the  natives  who  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition  several  died  from  fevers,  starvation,  and 
exposure  in  the  jungles,  Andre  himself  narrowly  escaping  the  same  fate.  The  above  picture  shows  .\ndrd  cleaning  orchids  preparatory  to  packing 
them  for  transportation  to  the  coast. 
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more  pollen  masses  (polinia),  in  which  the  grains  are  held  together  by 
minute  elastic  threads,  or  are  in  a  compact  waxy  mass.  These  pollen 
masses,  which  are  lodged  in  the  cells  or  pockets  of  the  anther,  have 
often  a  little  pedicel  or  stalk,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a  viscid  disk  or 
gland;  this,  coming  in  contact  with  an  insect  visiting  the  flower, 
adheres  to  it,  and  the  pollen  mass  is  thus  withdrawn  from  its  pouch 
and  carried  by  the  insect  to  another  flower.  In  fact  the  structure  is 
such  throughout  the  whole,  family,  varied  admirably  in  different 
genera,  that  the  flowers  can  not  be  fertilized  except  through  the  aid 
of  insects.  It  remained  for  Darwin,  in  his  “Fertilization  of  Orchids” 
(1862),  to  present  the  subject  in  all  its  details,  showing  the  wonder¬ 
fully  varied  mechanism  of  the  different  genera,  and  pointing  out  the 
beneficial  results  from  the  intercrossing  attending  this  method  of 
fertilization. 

In  flowers  having  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  greater  green 
orchis  the  act  of  fertilization  is  very  simple  and  maybe  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  a  lead  pencil  or  other  pointed  implement.  The  disk  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  pollen  mass  is  so  exceedingly  viscid  that  when 
the  pencil  is  thrust  into  the  throat  of  the  flower  and  withdrawn,  like 
an  insect’s  proboscis,  one  or  both  of  the  pollen  masses  are  brought  out 
with  it.  Under  natural  conditions  the  pollen  is  then  carried  by  the 
insect  to  another  flower  where  in  its  search  for  the  honey  the  pollen 
is  transferred  to  the  stigma  of  this  second  flower. 

The  number  of  species  of  orchids  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
of  the  monocotyledonous  order  of  plants,  amounting  to  something 
over  15,000,  which  have  been  classified  under  about  400  genera. 
Perhaps  this  is  largely  accounted  for  because  of  the  constant  and 
unremitting  search  for  new  species  or  specimens  of  varieties  already 
known  but  rare,  due  to  the  demand  for  purposes  of  cultivation. 
The  culture  of  orchids  began  in  England  as  early  as  1820;  in  the 
United  States  it  was  not  until  after  1865  that  the  fad  became  at  all 
general.  Once  started,  however,  the  craze  for  possessing  rare  and 
beautiful  specimens  took  hold  of  the  wealthy  amateur  horticulturists, 
and  the  business  of  importing  the  plants  soon  assumed  large  propor¬ 
tions.  Horticultural  importing  houses  and  sometimes  wealthy  indi¬ 
viduals  began  the  practice  of  employing  daring  and  adventurous  men 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  scouring  the  remote  and  unexplored  sections 
of  the  world  where  orchids  were  supposed  to  grow,  in  order  to  secure 
the  rarest  or  most  beautiful  specimens.  It  is  said  that  there  are  at 
present  large  horticultural  establishments  in  England  which  import 
every  year  from  100,000  to  200,000  plants.  Fabulous  prices  have 
been  paid  occasionally  for  a  single  flower,  while  in  1880  one  collection 
sold  for  $70,000. 

Partly  because  of  the  financial  returns  incident  to  the  successful 
collection  of  rare  specimens,  partly  to  gratify  their  wanderlust,  and 


Courtesy  of  W.  A.  Manda  (Inc.). 

COLLECTING  ORCHIDS  IN  COLOMBI.V. 

Top  picture:  The  mountains  near  Medellin,  Colombia,  where  many  of  the  finest  species  of 
orchids  are  found.  Center  and  bottom:  Tlie  dried  orchid  plants,  packed  in  cases  and  trans¬ 
ported  on  the  backs  of  oxen  and  mules  to  the  nearest  seaport  for  shipment  to  the  U nited  States 
or  to  Europe. 
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perhaps  even  more  for  the  sake  of  adventure  and  the  excitement  of 
the  pursuit,  a  number  of  men  took  to  orchid  collection  almost  as  a 
profession.  Some  of  these  gained  a  wide  reputation,  one  of  the  most 
famous  being  a  Bohemian  botanist  by  the  name  of  Roezl.  Many 
romantic  tales  are  told  in  regard  to  his  experiences  as  a  collector  and 
traveler,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Doyle,  an  orchid  expert  and  himself  a 
great  collector,  writes  of  Roezl  as  follows: 

Roezl  will  be  gratefully  remembered  so  long  as  science  and  horticulture  survive. 
I  have  heard  it  alleged  that  he  discovered  SOO  new  species  of  plant  or  tree.  It  is 
credible.  *  *  *  \  -^vise  regard  for  his  own  interest  confined  him  almost  to  orchids 
in  the  later  years.  But  in  his  catalogue  of  achievements  I  find  new  lilies,  new 
conifers,  fuchsias,  agaves,  cacti,  begonias,  saxifrage,  dahlias,  convolvuli,  tropaeolums, 
tacsonias— a  multitude,  in  fact,  beyond  reckoning.  In  one  expedition  he  sent 
8  tons  of  orchids  to  Europe;  in  another,  10  tons  of  cacti,  agaves,  dion.  and  orchids. 
The  record  of  his  travels  is  startling:  and  it  must  be  observed  that  Roezl’s  first  aim 
always  was  to  escajie  from  the  beaten  track.  His  journey ings  were  explorations. 
Many  an  Indian  tribe  never  saw  a  white  man  before,  and  some,  perhaps,  have  never 
seen  one  since.  Mexico  was  his  first  hunting  ground,  and  thither  he  returned  more 
than  once;  ('uba  the  second.  Thence  he  was  drawn  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Sierra  Nevada.  Then  in  succession  he  visited  Panama.  New  Granada, 
Sierra  Nevada  again,  California  again,  Washington  Territoiy,  Panama  again,  Bue¬ 
naventura  (Colombia),  the  Cauca  Valley,  Antioquia,  northern  Peru,  crossed  the 
Andes,  returned  to  Buenaventura,  and  thence  to  Europe.  Starting  again,  he 
searched  Colorado  (then  a  Territory),  New  Mexico,  California,  and  the  Sierra  Madre; 
worked  his  way  to  ('aracas,  thence  through  Venezuela,  crossed  over  to  Cuba,  then  to 
Vera  Cruz,  explored  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  sailed  thence  to  Lima.  Peru, 
crossed  the  Andes  again  to  Tarma  and  ('hangamaga.  back  into  southern  Peru,  wandered 
as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  searched  Bolivia,  traversed  the  Snowy  Mountains  to 
the  Yungas,  back  to  Idma  and  Arica,  crossed  the  Andes  the  third  time,  visited  Ecua¬ 
dor,  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  valley  of  the  Cauca.  How  many  thousand  miles 
of  journeying  this  chronicle  represents  is  a  problem  for  laborious  youth.  And  the 
botanist  uses  roads,  railways,  and  horses  only  to  get  him  from  one  scene  of  operations 
to  another.  He  works  afoot. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  Roezl  had  his  reward.  In  1883  he  died,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  in  his  native  Bohemia.  .\nd  the  Kaiser  himself  was  rejiresented  by  a  high 
dignitary  at  the  unveiling  of  his  statue  in  Prague. 

Roezl  is  hut  one  of  many  professional  liuntei’s  who  have  sought 
these  floral  trophies  far  from  the  beaten  ])aths  of  travel  and  beyond 
the  confines  of  civilization.  Their  atlventures,  hairbreadth  escapes, 
and  romantic  experiences  would  fill  volumes.  Many  have  lost  their 
health,  some  their  lives,  in  their  precarious  calling,  hut  the  orchid 
hunter  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  fanciers  are  willing  to  pay 
exorbitant  prices  for  their  favorite  flower. 

As  heretofore  statetl,  epiphytal  orchids  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
humid  forests  of  tropical  sections  of  tlie  world  and  some  of  the  most 
gorgeous  in  coloring  and  fantastic  in  sliape  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Americas.  To  enumerate  the  species  would  require  a  book.  Over 
1 ,000  species  arc  found  in  Brazil  alone.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however, 
to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  principal  genera  and  the  countries  where  they 


ORCHIDS  IN  SALVADOR. 

Some  of  the  flnesfspecimens  of  the  genus  Cattleya  have  been  found  in  the  countries  of  Central  America. 
In  Salvador  such  species  as  C.  Skinneri  and  C.  granulosa  are  especially  plentiful.  The  picture  shows 
two  native  women  of  Salvador  standing  beneath  a  canopy  of  magnificent  orchids. 
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are  chiefly  found.  No  coninion  names  have  been  given  to  the  rarer 
and  more  valuable  species  and  genera,  so  that  the  botanical  nomen¬ 
clature  can  not  he  avoided. 

Cattleyas  and  laelias  inhabit  the  damp  forests  of  the  various  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  of  tropical  America  from  Mexico  south  through  Columbia 
to  Peru,  the  North  Amazon  Valley,  through  Venezuela  and  the 
(luianas,  and  the  mountain  belt  of  eastern  and  southern  Brazil, 
usually  at  an  altitude  of  2,000  to  5,000  feet.  Some  Mexican  species, 
such  as  L.  albida,  L.  ancepi^,  L.  autumnalis,  and  L.  7)iajulis,  are  found 
to  grow  at  5,000  to  8,000  feet,  commonly  among  polypodium  fern. 

Cattleyas  and  laelias  grow  on  rocks  and  trees  often  devoid  of  other 
vegetation,  along  the  margins  of  rivers  and  ravines,  usually  in  the 
shade,  whei’e  they  receive  a  copious  supph"  from  heavy  dews  and 
condejisation  of  morning  fogs  which  saturate  the  forests  during  the 
dry  season,  and  often  from  excessive  rains  while  growing. 

Stanhopeas  are  found  from  southern  Mexico  south  to  Peru,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  the  Guianas,  and  Brazil,  at  rather  low  elevations,  often  in 
dense  forests,  the  individual  species  having  a  veiy  wide  range. 

Epidendrum  is  a  large  and  varied  genus,  few  of  which  are  cultivated 
for  any  but  botanical  purposes,  widely  distributed  throughout  tropi¬ 
cal  America  and  in  the  United  States  from  South  Carolina  southward. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  epiphytal  genera  inhabiting  the  Ignited  States. 
It  is  found  at  all  elevations  from  sea  level  to  10,000  feet  or  more. 
Maxilarias  cover  about  the  same  range,  but  are  not  quite  so  widely 
distributed. 

Oncidiums  are  distributed  along  the  mountain  ranges  from  southern 
Mexico  to  Peru,  along  the  coast  in  Brazil,  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  The  0.  carthaginense  and  O.  papilio  grow  at  sea  level 
and  seldom  above  500  feet  elevation.  Certain  other  species,  like  0. 
cucullatum,  O.  Phalxnopsis,  and  0.  macranthum  are  found  at  higher 
altitudes. 

Odontoglossums  thrive  in  the  higher  wooded  mountain  ranges  of 
southern  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  central  Andes  of  Colombia, 
and  south  to  Peru.  They  are  also  found  in  the  higher  regions  of 
Venezuela.  They  usually  grow  in  the  moist  shady  forests  where  the 
rainy  season  is  long  continued  or  condensing  fogs  and  dews  are  heavy, 
keeping  many  of  the  species  in  an  almost  perpetual  state  of  saturation, 
their  only  relief  from  excessive  moisture  being  due  to  the  heavy  winds 
tliat  prevail  in  these  regions. 

Lycastes  are  distributed  from  southern  Mexico  to  Peru  along  the 
mountain  ranges,  usually  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  in  rather  shaded 
locations;  they  are  most  common  from  southern  Colombia  to  their 
northern  limit.  Lycastes  tetragona  is  from  southern  Brazil  and  far 
removed  from  the  general  area  of  distribution,  with  little  resemblance 
to  any  other  species. 


C'oiirtesy  of  W.  A.  Manila  (Iiio.).  South  Oranjri-.  X.  ,1. 

A  PKOl.IFIC  ORCIIU). 

Catileya  lahiala  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  beatitiful  of  the  itreat  Caitleya  Renns.  ThelarRe  flowers  are  uscally  bright  purplish  rose,  with  a  yellow-throated,  frilled,  erimson-purpio 
lip.  There  are  very  many  varieties,  however,  and  the  speeies  shows  a  great  color  variation.  The  white  and  nearly  white  varieties  are  tlie  rarest  an.i  hence  the  most  expensive. 
ITie  plant  shown  iii  the  i)'hotograph  is  a  '-ery  valuable  specimen  bearing  over  l.'iO  flowers,  and  is  the  property  of  an  orchid  fancier  in  New  lersev.  Orchid  culture  is  a  fad  for  the 
rich,  and  there  are  some  fine  private  collections  ownea'by  wealthy  enthusiasts  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  of  the  United  States.  In  South  America  the  finest 
collection  is  said  to  be  that  of  >Ir.  .1.  O.  Uall,  a  wealthy  tiiisiness  rian  of  Huenos  .Vires,  whose  plants  fill  12  orchid  houses,  embracing  thousands  of  s|)ecimens  and  being  particu¬ 
larly  rich  in  American  genera.  The  gardens  are  located  at  V  ilia  Devoto,  a  suburb  of  the  Argentine  capital. 


C’ourteny  of  W.  A,  Manda  (Inr.). 


ONK  OF  THE  ORCHID  HOUSES  OF  A  NEW  JERSEY  FANCIER. 
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Selenipediums  are  the  South  American  representatives  of  cypri- 
pedium.  They  are  distributed  from  Costa  Rica  south  to  Bolivia, 
and  are  also  found  in  Venezuela,  the  Guianas,  and  Brazil,  at  from 
3,000  to  8,000  feet  elevation,  in  wet  marshes  and  on  the  branches  of 
trees  in  shaded  forests,  in  all  cases  where  they  get  a  bountiful  supply 
of  water  at  all  seasons. 

Masdevallias,  restrepias,  and  pleurothaUis  grow  at  high  elevations 
in  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  south  to  Peru,  with  some  in  the  Organ 
Mountains  in  Brazil,  hut  their  principal  center  is  m  Colombia  near 
the  odontoglossum  regions.  They  always  follow  the  mountain 
ranges,  growing  on  trees,  rocks,  and  on  wet,  marshy  slopes  in 
extremely  wet  localities. 

In  point  of  numbers  of  species  Brazil  excels  all  other  American 
countries  in  orchid  production,  while  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Me.xico 
follow  hi  the  order  named.  No  less  than  1,059  different  species 
have  been  collected  from  the  forests  of  Brazil,  which  have  become 
the  favorite  jirospecting  grounds  for  agents  of  the  largest  horticul¬ 
tural  establishments  in  the  world.  The  finest  specimens  are  said 
to  come  from  the  Serra  do  Mar.  The  statement  is  made  in  “Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Impressions  of  Brazil”  that  on  one  fazenda  in  the 
State  of  Espirito  Santo,  where  ideal  conditions  for  orchid  production 
prevail,  an  expert  recently  estimated  that  the  plants  taken  within 
a  radius  of  IS  kilometers  (about  11  miles)  represented  a  value  of 
more  than  $500,000,  a  figure  in  excess  of  what  the  coffee  crop  from 
the  plantations  of  that  area  would  bring.  Thousands  of  plants  have 
been  sent  to  Europe  from  this  section  alone,  and  the  rare  varieties 
of  Alhas  and  various  hybritls  have  brought  exceedingly  high  prices. 
The  indiscriminate  collection  of  orchids  by  the  natives  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exporting,  together  with  destructive  forest  fires,  is  threaten¬ 
ing  the  denudation  of  the  natural  homes  of  the  Brazilian  species. 
Another  feature  characteristic  of  the  most  valuable  species,  and 
one  that  has  caused  an  enormous  incidental  waste  of  the  country’s 
wealth,  is  that  they  almost  invariably  grow  on  the  most  valuable 
trees,  such  as  cedar,  mahogany,  rosewood,  jequitiba,  gurulm,  etc. 
Since  possession  of  the  plant  can  usually  be  obtained  only  by  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  it  may  he  seen  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  great  quantities  of  orchids  involves  the  destruction  and 
waste  of  thousands  of  the  most  valuable  trees  to  be  found  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  a  result,  laws  have  been  enactetl  which  prohibit  the  gathering 
of  orchids  in  certain  forestal  areas.  The  hope  of  orchid  fanciers  of  the 
Brazilian  species,  however,  rests  in  the  vast  and  as  yet  unexplored 
regions  of  the  Amazon  VaUe}’^,  which  no  doubt  will  prove  a  rich 
field  for  the  discovery  of  new  varieties  as  well  as  for  the  collection  of 
species  already  known.  Of  the  many  higlily  prized  species  found  in 
the  country  the  most  valuable  belong  to  the  Cattleya,  Laelia,  and 
Oncidium  genera. 


A  VANILLA  ORCHID  IN  MEXICO. 


Of  the  more  than  400  genera  of  orchids  only  one  has  a  real  utilitarian  value.  That  is  Vanilla  planifolia,  the 
orchid  from  which  the  vanilla  bean  of  commerce  is  obtained.  The  genus  is  native  to  the  warmer  parts 
of  Mexico  and  certain  sections  of  Central  America,  but  has  been  transplanted  to  other  tropical  countries, 
and  plantations  are  now  to  be  found  in  several  of  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean  generally,  especially  in  Madagascar,  Reunion,  Mauritius,  and  the 
Seychelles.  The  Mexican  product,  however,  still  holds  first  place  in  quality  and  commands  the  highest 
price.  The  several  species  of  the  vanilla  orchid  are  all  climbing  plants,  their  slender  stems  emitting 
aerial  roots  by  means  of  which  they  climb  upon  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees,  as  shown  in  the  above 
picture. 
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C’<)l()inl)ia,  while  less  jirolific  than  Brazil  in  numbers  of  species,  pro¬ 
duces  between  600  and  700  different  species  of  orchids,  among  which 
are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  known  to  the  world.  Especialh" 
noteworthy  are  the  varieties  of  Odontoglossum.  Of  one  of  these 
Mr.  Frederick  Doyle  writes: 

Spoakiiiif  with  due  thouf'ht  and  sufficient  knowledj^e,  I  (ieclare  that  Od()nto"lo.ssum 
llarryauuin  is  the  must  finished  result  of  Nature’s  efforts  to  produce  a  flower  which 
should  startle  and  imi)ress  by  its  colors  alone,  without  eccentricity  of  shape  or  giant 
size  or  j)eculiarities  of  structure.  Remembering  that  not  all  the  world  has  seen  this 
flower,  I  should  give  just  a  hint  of  the  means  employed.  Fancy,  then,  8  or  10  great 
blooms,  dark  chestnut  in  tone,  barred  with  yellow,  strij)ed  with  mauve;  the  lii)  white, 
broadly  edged  with  a  network  of  bluish  purple  and  intersected  by  a  deejj  stain  of 
that  tint,  beyond  which  is  si)read  a  .sheet  of  snow;  totich  with  gold  here  and  there, 
and  you  have  the  ’‘scheme  of  color.” 

It  was  this  magnificeut  flower  that  was  found  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Medellin.  Orchid  collectors  have  haunted  the  remote  sec¬ 
tions  of  Colombia  for  years  and  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest.  Many 
of  the  natives  dejtend  upon  orchid  collecting  for  a  living,  and  when 
an  agent  for  some  great  horticultural  importing  house  reaches  one 
of  their  villages  all  other  activities  are  for  the  time  being  suspended 
and  men,  women,  and  children  scour  the  forests  for  plants.  One 
remarkable  feature  of  the  orchid  is  that  the  plant  may  be  withered 
and  dried,  jtacked  in  cases  for  weeks  and  even  for  months,  and  then 
resuscitated  and  with  proper  care  be  made  to  live  and  thrive  iti  all 
its  pristine  beauty.  It  is  this  characteristic  which  has  enabled 
horticulturists  in  Eurojte  and  the  Ihiited  States  to  collect  and  grow 
under  suitable  environment  the  most  magnificent  specimens  found 
in  the  most  remote  regions  of  the  world. 

To  enumerate  the  choice  species  and  varieties  found  in  Peru 
Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Mexico,  and  the  countries  of  Central  America  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  sketch.  All  of  these  countries  have  coji- 
tributed  rare  and  beautiful  varieties  and  have  added  much  to  the 
delightful  j)leasures  of  lovers  of  this  wonder-flower  the  world  over. 
Perhaps  no  s])ecialists  among  horticultuilsts  are  such  enthusiasts  in 
their  ])et  hobby  as  are  the  orchidists.  As  illustrative  of  the  feeling 
of  an  orchid  fancier  toward  his  favorite  flower  the  following  tribute 
may  be  quoted: 

Some  years  ago — in  Italy  perhaps — I  saw  the  drawings  made  by  Raffaelle  for  Leo  X 
of  furniture  and  decoration  for  his  new  palace;  be  it  observed  in  parenthesis,  that  one 
who  has  not  beheld  the  master’s  work  in  this  utilitarian  style  of  art  has  but  a  limited 
understanding  of  his  supremacy.  Among  them  were  idealizations  of  flowers,  beautiful 
and  marvelous  as  fairyland,  but  compared  with  the  glory  divine  that  dwells  in  a  plume 
of  Odontoglossum  Alexandras — dull,  artificial,  earthy.  Illustrations  of  my  meaning 
are  needless  to  experts,  and  to  others  words  convey  no  idea.  But  on  the  table  before 
me  now  stands  a  wreath  of  Oncidium  crispum  which  I  can  not  pass  by.  What  colorist 
would  dare  to  mingle  those  lustrous  browns  with  pale  gold,  what  master  of  form  could 
shape  the  bold  yet  dainty  waves  and  crisps  and  curls  in  its  broad  petals,  what  human 


KI.UWKKS  OF  TIIK  VANILI.A  IJKAN  OIU  HID. 


VANILLA  BEANS  GROWINO  ON  PLANT. 


(.’ourlesy  or  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal. 

TREE  SI  PPORTING  A  VANILLA  BEAN  PLANT. 


The  flowers  of  Vanilla  planifolia,  the  orchid  known  as  the 
vanilla  plant,  have  thick,  fleshv,  dull-colored  leaves  that 
are  modorous  and  not  particularly  beautiful.  The  fnilt 
consists  of  loP-K.  slender  pods,  shapM  somewhat  like  a  flat¬ 
tened  lead  pencil.  These  pods  are  gathered  and  dried  before 
they  are  fully  ripe,  the  drying  process  being  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  their  preparation,  which  develops  their 
peculiar  odor  and  gives  them  their  value  as  a  flavoring  agent. 
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imagination  could  bend  the  graceful  curve,  arrange  the  clustering  masses  of  its  bloom? 
All  beauty  that  the  mind  can  hold  is  there — the  quintessence  of  all  charm  and  fancy. 
Were  I  acquainted  with  an  atheist  who,  by  possibility,  had  brain  and  feeling,  I  would 
set  that  spray  before  him  and  await  reply.  I  f  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  a  lily  of  the  field,  the  angels  of  Heaven  have  no  vesture  more  ethereal  than  the 
flower  of  the  orchid. 

From  tlie  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  to  the  remarkable 
beauty  of  coloring  and  of  form,  occasionally  enhanced  by  a  delicious 
fragrance,  that  orchids  owe  their  preeminence  in  the  floral  world. 
There  is  but  one  of  the  many  genera  that  has  any  strictly  utilitarian 
value  at  present,  and  that  is  the  genus  Vanilla.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  but  few  species,  and  of  these  the  most  important  is  Vanilla  plani- 
foUa,  from  which  most  of  the  vanilla  beans  of  commerce  are  derived. 
The  genus  is  native  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Mexico  and  portions  of 
Central  America,  but  has  been  introduced  and  is  e.xtensively  cidti- 
vated  in  some  of  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago.  Doubtless  there  are  many  who  enjoy  the  delicious 
flavor  of  vanilla  in  their  ices,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats  who  are  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  eating  the  essence  of  the  fruit  of  an  orchid. 
The  several  species  of  vaniUa  are  all  climbing  plants,  their  slender  stems 
emitting  aerial  roots  by  means  of  which  they  climb  upon  the  trunks 
and  limbs  of  trees.  The  flowers  have  thick,  fleshy,  dull-colored  leaves 
and  are  inodorous.  The  fruit  consists  of  long,  slender  pods,  shaped 
like  a  thick  lead  pencil,  smooth  and  firm.  These  pods  are  gathered 
and  dried  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  the  drying  process  being  the  most 
important  feature  of  their  preparation,  which  develops  their  peculiar 
odor  and  gives  theju  their  value  as  a  flavoring  agent. 

Like  those  of  other  orchids,  the  flowers  of  vanilla  depend  upon 
insects  for  their  fertilization.  Transplanted  plants  flourished  in  the 
East  Indies,  but  to  the  dismay  of  the  importers  failed  to  produce  fruit. 
It  was  finally  discovered  that  the  cause  of  their  infertility  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  proper  insects,  and  thereafter  arti¬ 
ficial  processes  of  fertilization  were  successfully  introduced  and  still 
obtain  in  the  vaniUa  plantations. 

There  are  also  a  few  species  of  orebids  that  have  tubers  containing 
a  form  of  nutritive  starch,  associated  with  a  peculiar  gum;  these  are 
collected  and  dried,  and  are  known  in  commerce  as  salep,  a  drug 
extensively  used  in  oriental  countries  as  a  nervine  restorer  and  fat- 
tener,  also  prescribed  in  paralytic  affections,  but  not  used  in  American 
or  European  medical  practice.  This  drug  and  the  flavoring  substance 
of  vaniQa  are  the  only  two  products  of  this  tremendous  floral  family 
which  are  put  to  practical  use.  From  the  standpoint  of  utility,  there¬ 
fore,  the  orchid  may  be  considered  as  of  little  value;  from  an  artistic 
and  aesthetic  viewpoint,  however,  it  is  universally  accorded  the  first 
place  in  nature  as  “a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.” 


The  Avar  Avhat  Avill  1)0  the  })Ositi()n  of  the  United  States 

as  a  eonijietitor  Avitli  Euro])e  in  supplying  manufactures  to 
the  Latin  American  market? 

lIoAV  Avill  the  AA'ar  haA’e  affected  this  country  as  an  exjiorter 
of  maniifactures? 

Xecessarily  to  ansAver  this  (luestion  one  must  needs  knoAV  A\'hen  the 
Avar  AA'ill  end  and  more  hoAV  the  AA'ar  Avill  end.  Yet,  eA’en  noAV  AA'e  may 
begin  to  asseml)le  aiid  collate  certain  imderlying  facts  Avhich  throAV 
much  light  on  the  subject.  One  might  l)e  tempted  almost  to  saj'  that 
enough  is  already  knoAvn  from  AA'hich  to  draAV  conclusions  AA'hich  Avill 
be  found  not  incorrect  no  matter  AA'hen  the  AA'ar  may  end,  and  only  in 
])art  incorrect  in  that  one  contingency  of  the  com])lete  conquest  and 
sulqugation  of  England.  France,  and  Russia. 

An  ex])ort  business  in  manufactures  may  be  helped  or  hurt  by  good 
or  bad  transportation  facilities,  good  or  l)ad  l)anking  and  credit  con¬ 
ditions,  1)A'  tariffs,  colonization,  association,  sentiment,  or  l)y  a  dozen 
other  facts  or  conditions.  Yet  these  are  not  the  l)ases  u])on  AA'hich  the 
trade  is  built.  They  are  hel])s  or  hindrances  and  sometimes  very 
inqiortant.  Tliey  do  not  create  an  ex];ort  business  and  they  can  not 
destroy  it,  altliough  they  may  deflect  it  from  one  locality  to  another. 
We  must  reach  doAvn  through  all  of  these  to  find  AA'hat  is  the  real  l)asis 
of  an  ex])ort  business  in  manufactun's.  It  is,  in  brief,  eiriciency  in 
manufacturing.  Efliciency  is  broadly  based,  for  uidess  it  be,  it  is  not 
efliciency.  Xatn)ns  may  be  com]nu‘ed  to  individuals  in  their  com- 
])etition  the  one  Avith  the  otlu'r.  The  smith  AA'hose  arm  is  the  more 
nervous,  AA'hose  intelligence  the  higlu'r,  and  AA'hose  skill  and  training 
the  ])etter,  outclasses  in  ]iersonal  endoAvment  his  less-faA’ored  neighbor. 
But  ])ersonal  endoAA'inent  is  not  tlie  AA'hole  basis  of  efficiency  no  matter 
hoAV  perseA'eringly  and  skillfidly  employed.  There  must  l)e  the  tools, 
the  material  equi])m('nt,  AA'hich  is  more  im])ortant,  for  su])erior  strength 
of  arm  and  skill  of  l)rain  Avill  not  AA'in  against  better  to(ds  and  a  better 
equi])))ed  sho]).  Most  im])ortant  of  all  is  chea])  and  a])undant  raAV 
material  and  cheap  and  abundant  mechanical  ])OAA'er  to  AA'ork  the  same. 

Efficiency  results  from  skill,  hal)its  of  industry,  personal  fitness, 
good  and  chea})  food,  good  tools,  organization,  utilization  of  AA'aste, 
chea})  raAV  materials  and  ])OAA'er,  and  related  causes  and  conditions. 
In  turn  each  of  these  causes  and  conditions  is  itself  f)ased  u])on  others, 
and  all  are  interrelated  and  interlocked.  Efficiency  results  from  pcr- 
32301— Bull.  3— IG - .j  373 
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sonal  fitness  acting  upon  good  natural  conditions  wth  skilled  and 
organized  effort. 

Before  we  can  begin  to  assemble  and  collate  our  facts  regarding  the 
probable  effect  of  the  war  on  the  position  of  the  United  States  as  an 
exporter  of  manufactures,  we  must  see  clearly  what  its  position  was 
before  the  war  began.  What  was  the  manufacturing  efficiency  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  August  1,  1914?  Here  at  once  we  plunge 
into  mists  and  clouds.  Almost  every  guidepost  when  it  is  touched 
melts  away  from  our  grasp.  Beliefs  almost  universal  in  their  accept¬ 
ance  prove  wortliless  if  examined.  Undoubtedly  this  country'  was  a 
great  exporter,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  It  is  unnecessary  to  clut¬ 
ter  the  train  of  thought  with  figures  of  statistics.  It  is  enough  that 
the  Ignited  States  exported  in  tonnage  and  in  values  more  than 
Great  Britain,  France,  or  Germany.  More,  but  of  what  ?  It  is  here 
that  the  guidepost  fails.  How  did  its  net  profits  on  these  exports 
compare  with  the  profits  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  on  its  exports  ? 

We  must  differentiate  the  country  from  the  individual  citizen. 
We  must  cease  to  think  in  trite  maxims  and  half-true  proverbs. 
Profit  to  the  individual  is  not  always  profit  to  the  nation.  It  is 
often  quite  the  contrary.  Industrially  considered,  within  itself  a 
country  may  be,  and  usually  is,  a  congerie  of  only  partly  assimi¬ 
lated  elements,  yet  to  the  outside  world  it  is  a  unit.  Its  profits  in 
trading  with  its  fellow  units  broadly  classified  arise  from  two  parallel 
lines  of  endeavor:  First,  capital  investments  abroad,  including  also 
aU  ocean-going  shipping,  whether  under  its  own  or  a  foreign  flag, 
and  the  emigrants’  tribute  to  the  home  land.  The  profit  derived 
from  these  sources  is  direct  and  immediately  becomes  a  part  of  the 
national  wealth.  However,  the  writer  is  not  now  considering  such 
profits.  Second,  internal  industry  and  exports  arising  therefrom. 
Every  article  of  commercial  export,  a  ton  of  coal  or  a  piano,  repre¬ 
sents  two  things,  and  the  one  is  always  a  national  loss  and  the  other 
a  national  gain.  The  raw  material  entering  into  the  product,  pro¬ 
portionately  great  or  proportionately  small,  is  a  natural  loss,  but 
the  value  added  to  the  raw  material  by  skill  and  labor  is  a  national 
gain.  The  country  grows  rich  by  exports  in  the  proportion  that 
values  created  by  skill  and  labor  outweigh  values  of  raw  material. 
Export  of  any  quantity  of  raw  material  is  pro  tanto  a  depletion  of 
capital  resources.  It  is  profitable  to  the  country  only  when  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  small,  and  the  smaller  the  more  profitable,  proportion  of  the 
value  of  the  exported  product.  A  ton  of  coal  on  board  ship  repre¬ 
sents  but  little  added  values  over  the  raw  product  in  the  ground, 
but  it  represents  great  potentialities  of  energy  to  be  utilized  by  some 
other  country.  A  piano  represents  but  insignificant  value  in  raw 
material,  but  much  value  to  skill  and  labor.  It  may  be  that  for  the 
individual  to  export  coal,  oU,  wheat,  cotton,  lumber,  or  pig  iron  and 
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steel  billets  is  as  profitable  as  to  export  pianos,  sewing  machines, 
elaborated  food  products,  furniture,  pocketknives,  stockings,  and 
watch  springs,  but  not  so  to  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
import  of  raw  material  or  oven  of  some  foodstuffs  is  an  immediate 
and  direct  gain  to  the  country  as  feeders  to  industry. 

One  may  ask  should  exports  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  be 
prohibited  or  discouraged?  By  no  means.  Certainly  not.  The 
export  of  such  articles  represents  a  stage  in  national  development, 
and  this  is  a  necessary  stage.  It  is  the  crawling  before  one  walks. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  understand  that  walking  is  better  than  crawl¬ 
ing.  It  is  also  necessary  to  be  able  to  recognize  when  a  nation  is  in 
the  crawling  stage  and  when  it  has  emerged  therefrom.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  that  the  best  economic  state  is  that  in  which  the  country 
utilizes  all  its  raw  materials  in  home  manufactures  and  exports 
products  of  the  highest  grade  of  elaboration  and  at  the  same  time 
furnishes  a  home  market  for  all  its  food  crops. 

Prior  to  the  European  war,  generally  speaking,  this  country  was 
stiU  in  the  crawling  stage,  or  to  be  more  accurate  it  was  beginning 
to  toddle  by  clinging  to  the  chair  and  the  door  knob.  It  had  devel¬ 
oped  large  manufacturing  industries  chiefly  for  the  supplying  of  the 
home  markets,  but  its  exports  were  overwhelmingly  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs.  It  was  in  the  intermediate  state  of  progress.  But 
some  one  will  say  “This  can  not  be  true.  Our  statisticians  have 
classified  all  our  exports  and  have  shown  that  45  per  cent  were 
manufactured,  20  per  cent  partly  manufactured,  and  only  35  per 
cent  raw  niaterials.”  Perhaps  these  are  not  the  exact  percentages 
our  statistically-fed  friend  will  give,  but  that  matters  little.  Every 
man  can  make  his  own  percentages  of  proportionate  manufactures 
and  raw  materials  in  exports,  and  one  estinxate  is  as  good  and  as  bad 
as  another.  It  all  depends  on  what  one  understands  b}^  nianufactures. 
In  a  sense  every  article  of  trade  is  a  manufacture  and  at  the  same 
time  raw  material.  Flour  is  a  manufactured  article  and  so  is  pig 
iron,  bar  steel,  lumber,  and  ginned  cotton  and  so  may  be  coal,  wheat 
and  logs  in  the  rough.  Classifying  in  rigid  lines  by  “manufactures,” 
“part  manufactures,”  and  “raw  materials”  or  under  any  other  like 
set  of  groupings  that  may  be  invented  leads  to  nothing  worth  the 
while.  The  question  is  not  how  much  “manufactures”  and  how 
much  “raw  materials”  are  exported,  using  these  terms  to  express 
an  arbitrary  judgment  as  to  what  is  one  and  what  the  other,  and 
placing  the  whole  export  value  of  a  particidar  article  under  the  one 
or  the  other  heading.  In  truth,  every  exported  thing  from  iron  ore 
up  to  watch  springs  represents  a  sale  of  both  raw  material  and  manu¬ 
factures,  the  one  a  national  loss  and  the  other  a  national  gain.  Wliat 
is  the  proportion  ?  Of  the  exports  as  a  whole  is  there  greater  gain 
or  greater  loss  ? 
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In  its  outpouring  of  agricultural  products  undoubtedly  this  country 
is  denuding  its  lands  and  robbing  tliein  of  their  soil  fertility.  In  every 
shipload  of  logs  and  lumber,  of  slightly  wrought  iron  and  copper 
one  sees  a  loss  of  capital  resources,  a  loss  of  opportunities  and  the 
material  to  strengthen  a  rival's  hands.  Is  this  kind  of  a  trade  worth 
while?  As  an  ultimate,  unquestionably  no,  but  as  leading  up  to 
something  else,  yes,  but  yes  only  so  long  as  this  something  else  is 
unattained. 

This,  then,  was  the  industrial  position  of  the  United  States  at  the 
beginning  of  the  European  war.  It  had  developed  its  internal  manu¬ 
factures,  on  the  whole,  nearly  to  the  standard  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  but  not  quite,  as  its  excessive  export  of  raw  material 
and  foods  proved.  In  natural  resources,  acquired  equipment,  and  in 
skill  and  training  it  was  as  well  or  better  placed  than  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  But  it  had  not  yet  begun  to  do  a  high-class  and  remunerative  busi¬ 
ness  or  at  best  only  just  made  the  beginnings.  Internally  it  was  eflici- 
ent,  externally  it  was  inefhcient.  It  was  able  to  manufacture  and 
did  manufacture  highly  wrought  and  elaborate  products,  but  it  sent 
abroatl  raw  cotton  and  low-class  manufactures.  The  overwhelming 
bulk  of  its  exports  computed  in  values  was  raw  material.  ^loreover 
it  had  not  developed  efhciency  in  the  lines  of  salesmanship.  It  had 
not  even  the  salesman’s  tools  which  are  international  banks,  sales 
and  credit  organizations,  knowledge  of  languages,  of  geography  and 
of  foreign  development  and  needs.  It  had  never  felt  the  want  of 
these  things,  because  the  selling  of  wheat,  cotton,  lumber,  pig  iron 
and  the  like  called  for  no  such.  _ 

But  neither  national  trade  or  national  progress  moves  along  an 
unbroken  and  straight  front.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  August  1,  1914,  consisted  mainly  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial  values  but  in  detail  there  were  important  exceptions  and  these 
exceptions  were  becoming  rapidly  more  numerous  and  important. 
First,  food  exports  were  slacking  in  face  of  increased  and  better  diver¬ 
sified  production,  a  proof  of  growing  national  efficiency.  Second, 
nearly  all  classes  of  manufactured  products,  but  particularly  the  low 
class,  were  finished  to  a  higlier  degree,  i.  e.,  more  value  in  skill  and 
labor,  less  in  raw  material.  Third,  fuUy  wrought  goods  were  exported 
in  greater  number  and  greater  volume.  A  few  industries,  being  devel¬ 
oped  to  an  international  competitive  plane,  were  bidding  for  and 
securing  a  world  trade,  and  these  industries  were  developing  compe¬ 
tent  selling  agencies.  In  brief  the  United  States,  not  armed  in  every 
part,  but  well  armed  in  some  parts,  was  emerging  from  the  chrysalis 
state.  It  possessed  but  few  of  the  tools  of  foreign  trade,  interna¬ 
tional  banks,  direct  exchange,  sales  and  credit  organizations,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  languages  and  of  geography.  As  compared  with  England 
or  Germany  it  was  lamentably  d  eficient  in  aU  of  these.  Yet  to^j 
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m\ich  stress  can  be  and  has  been  laid  upon  these  deficiencies.  Like 
ocean  transportation,  they  are  incidental,  and  can  not  of  themselves 
create  a  trade  which  is  not  otherwise  economically  based.  Moreover 
they  come  and  come  rapidly  to  every  trade  which  is  economically 
based.  The  important  thing  is  ability  to  produce  in  comparison 
with  other  countries.  Make  an  article  a  little  better  or  a  little  cheaper 
than  others  and  in  the  end  the  trade  will  come,  but  it  can  never  come 
so  long  as  the  price  is  higher  or  the  quality  lower. 

Where  is  this  world  market  in  highly  WTought  goods  for  which  this 
countr}’  must  cohij)ete  if  it  would  move  forward  ?  It  is  everywhere, 
even  in  the  competing  countries,  for  such  goods  in  the  production  of 
which  this  country  can  excel,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
tariffs  of  the  former  countries  allow  competition.  For  the  greater 
part  the  market  is  in  the  nonmanufacturing  sections  of  the  world, 
the  countries  whose  industries  are,  and  in  all  probability  will  remain, 
agricultural,  mining,  stock  raising,  and  forest.  Of  these  sections  of  the 
world  one  of  the  most  important  is  Latin  America.  Immediately 
preceding  the  war  Latin  America  imported  from  the  United  States 
goods  to  a  greater  value  than  from  any  other  country.  The  figures  of 
imports  for  1913  for  the  20  countries  combined  were:  From  the 
United  States,  .?330, 915, 267;  from  Great  Britain,  $322,757,575;  from 
Germany,  .$218,827,871;  from  France,  $109,954,670.  Moreover,  this 
was  the  highest  class  foreign  trade  that  the  United  States  possessed, 
the  cream  of  its  foreign  exports,  because  it  represented  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  value  in  skill  and  labor  and  a  lower  jwoportion  in  raw 
material  than  a  like  volume  of  exports  elsewhere.  Nevertheless  it 
was  of  a  lower  class  than  the  exports  of  England,  Germany,  and  France 
to  the  same  countries.  As  compared  with  United  States  exports  in 
general,  it  was  high  grade ;  but  compared  with  Euroj)ean  exports,  it  was 
low  grade.  It  represented  too  large  a  pro])ortion  of  flour,  coal  oil, 
lumber,  and  the  like,  yet  it  did  represent  a  very  considerable  trade  in 
the  highest  class  manufactures.  The  most  striking  fact  about  the 
trade  was  its  unecjual  distribution  over  Latin  America  as  to  both 
volume  and  quality.  In  the  near-hy  countries — Mexico,  Central 
America,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti — the  United 
States  was  preeminent,  54.11  per  cent  to  12.33  for  Great  Britain,  9.92 
for  Germany,  and  6.77  for  France.  Of  equal  importance  was  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  trade  was  liigh  grade  even  in  comparison  with 
the  European.  On  the  contrary,  in  South  America  the  United  States 
exports  rej)resented  only  16.41  per  cent  to  27.98  for  Great  Britain, 
18.51  for  Germany,  and  8.77  for  France,  and  the  grade  of  the  trade 
from  the  United  States  was  only  a  little  above  the  general  average  of 
its  export  trade  on  the  whole.  Yet  there  was  not  a  single  country  in 
South  America  to  which  the  highest  class  goods  were  not  sent,  and 
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these  goods  pointed  out  in  unmistakable  terms  the  efRciency  of  the 
United  States  in  manufacturing  such,  just  as  certainly  as  its  inability 
to  control  Cuban  and  Mexican  markets  in  other  high-class  goods 
pointed  out  its  inefficiency  in  other  lines. 

It  may  not  he  overburdening  the  argument  to  ]iroduce  a  few 
figures  to  illustrate  this  idea.  In  H)13  the  total  imports  of  Argentina 
in  ])ercentages  for  the  three  leading  countries  was  as  follows;  (Ireat 
Britain  31.1,  (lermany  16.0,  and  United  States  14.7.  In  the  limited 
class  of  iron  and  steel  goods  the  ])ereentages  were  Great  Britain  20.3, 
Germany  30.3,  and  Ignited  States  23.6.  This  shows  a  greater  efh- 
ciency  for  the  United  States  in  iron  and  steel  goods  than  in  ex])orts 
in  general.  A  more  striking  illustration  is  in  agrieidtural  tools  and 
im})lements,  as  follows:  Great  Britain  0.3,  Germany  2.6,  and  United 
States  64.5.  The  imports  from  Canada  were  50  per  cent  greater 
than  from  Germany,  and  from  Australia  10  per  cent  greater  than 
from  Great  Britain.  But  to  return  to  iron  and  steel  goods.  The 
classification  is  too  general  to  he  worth  much.  We  must  particu¬ 
larize  in  order  to  show  just  where  the  I'nited  States  was  efficient. 
In  the  following  list  is  shown  the  share  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
whole  im])orts:  Galvanized  fence  wire,  more  than  60  per  cent; 
pum])s,  water,  near  60  per  cent;  axes,  SO  ])er  cent;  wrenches,  55 
per  cent;  adding  machines,  90  per  cent;  sewing  machines,  60  per 
cent;  witing  machines,  over  SO  per  cent;  sheep-shearing  machines, 
near  SO  per  cent;  motors,  unclassified,  55  ])er  cent;  revolvers,  75 
per  cent;  hames,  S5  per  cent.  These  are  a  few  of  the  leading  ex- 
amjdes;  but  in  nearly  all  classes  of  highly  wto light  steel  and  iron 
goods  the  I'nited  States  was  rapidly  capturing  the  trade  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  gained  hut  little  on  Germany 
and  not  at  all  on  Great  Britain  in  the  whole  trade. 

In  1913  the  total  unports  of  Cuba  in  percentages  for  the  three 
leading  countries  were  as  follows;  United  States  52.8,  Great  Britain 
11.2,  and  Germany  6.6. 

For  Mexico  the  percentages  were:  United  States  49.8,  Great 
Britain  13.2,  and  Germany  12.8.  In  both  these  countries  in  most 
classes  of  goods  the  United  States  preponderates.  In  Cuba,  for 
examjile,  many  of  the  jiercentages  run  over  90.  Iron  and  steel  is 
over  80  jier  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Cuban  imports  of  cotton 
and  manufactures  thereof  the  United  States  supplies  only  a  very 
little  over  20  per  cent,  about  one-half  of  what  Great  Britam  supplies. 
Not  only  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  but  I  ranee,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
lead  the  United  States  in  many  cotton  imports.  In  cotton  laces  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  only  $45,450  out  of  a  total  of 
$595,600.  In  thread  and  yarn  it  supjdied  $31,470  out  of  a  total  of 
$430,000.  In  knitted  tissues  it  supjdied  only  1 1  per  cent,  not  much 
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more  than  one-half  the  Spanish  imports  and  but  little  over  one- 
fourth  of  French  imports. 

The  most  significant  fact  of  the  Cuban  cotton  import  trade  remains 
to  be  told.  The  United  States  has  a  20  per  cent  tariff  preferential 
over  all  other  countries.  Twenty  per  cent  preferential  in  favor  of 
any  single  European  country,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  or  Holland  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
shut  out  all  the  others  from  the  Cuban  cotton  market,  yet  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  it  does  not  oven  establish  a  respectably  competing 
trade.  Could  any  better  proof  be  given  of  the  woeful  inefficiency  of 
the  United  States  in  cotton  manufacture  ? 

The  truth  is  that  this  country  is  inefficient  in  all  the  textile  trades 
although  loss  inefficient  in  silk  than  in  wool,  cotton,  and  other  fibers. 

For  example,  if  we  take  Argentina,  whore  there  is  no  preferential 
to  any  country,  where  all  stand  on  the  same  basis,  the  United  States 
makes  scarcely  any  show  in  textiles.  For  instance,  cotton  prints, 
total  imports,  1913,  over  $4,000,000 — United  States  share,  $4,482. 
The  whole  cotton  schedule  shows  imports  of  over  $40,000,000,  of 
which  the  share  of  the  United  States  was  about  $570,000,  and  this 
latter  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  bags,  bagging,  and  heavy  canvas. 

The  wool  schedule  shows  imports  of  about  $16,500,000,  of  which 
the  share  of  the  United  States  was  $15,697. 

There  is  only  one  test  for  efiiciency  in  manufacture,  and  that  is 
the  acid  test  of  ability  to  compete  with  other  countries  under  equal 
conditions,  and  this  is  shown  by  ability  to  sell  in  competing  markets. 

As  briefly  as  he  could  the  writer  has  tried  to  sketch  the  position  of  the 
United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the  matter  of  efficiency 
as  compared  with  Europe  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  base  from  which  to 
calculate  what  its  position  will  probably  be  in  the  years  following 
the  war. 

Of  the  period  of  the  war  itself  little  need  be  said.  No  one  can  well 
mistake  the  position  of  the  country  during  this  period.  Certain  of 
its  manufacturing  industries  have  been  stimulated  to  the  highest 
degree.  These  of  course  are  those  supplying  war  requisites  to  the 
belligerent  countries.  Included  under  this  heading  may  be  considered 
all  food  exports  to  the  same  countries.  Certain  other  industries  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  demand  of  nonwarring  countries  for  prod¬ 
ucts  heretofore  supplied  by  the  belligerent  countries.  Consequently, 
the  proportionate  export  of  all  classes  of  manufactures  by  the  United 
States  to  Latin  America  and  other  like  situated  sections  shows  a 
great  increase.  For  example,  the  total  imports  of  Argentina  for 
1915  compared  with  1913  decreased  46  per  cent.  The  imports  from 
Great  Britain  decreased  48  per  cent,  from  Germany  92  per  cent, 
from  France  65  per  cent,  and  from  the  United  States  less  than  9^ 
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per  cent.  The  percentages  of  the  four  countries  of  the  total  was  as 
follows: 


(Jroat  Britain. 

Germany . 

France . 

United  States, 


iyi3.  1915. 

31.1  29.!) 

It).  9  2.5 

!).  0  5.  9 

H.  7  24.  8 


In  brief,  the  I’nited  States  is  now  e.xjiorting  products  it  neuer 
before  exported  and  to  new  localities.  It  has  acquired  a  new  trade, 
and  the  question  is— Can  it  hold  it  ?  Provided  the  relative  efliciencies 
of  the  United  States  and  the  competing  countries  of  Europe  remained 
the  same  after  as  before  the  war,  the  answer  would  be  very  sinijile. 
It  would  hold  only  that  portion  of  the  trade  in  which  it  had  demon¬ 
strated  efhciency.  It  would  return  to  the  bases  prior  to  the  war,  and 
everything  else  would  go  into  the  scrap  heap  along  with  war  munitions. 
But  the  war  wiU  charge  relative  efliciencies,  and  this  fact  modifies  the 
answer,  but  not  in  princijde,  only  in  apjilication.  The  principle 
remains  the  same.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  comparative  efficiency. 

What  eff  ect  will  the  war  have  on  Eurojiean  efficiency  and  what  on 
American  ?  On  the  whole,  it  will  ]>robably  advance  the  European 
and  retard  the  American.  It  will  in  all  ])robabifity  leave  the  United 
States  less  able  to  compete  in  high  class  manufactures  and  will  push 
it  a  little  further  back  on  the  industrial  road  of  progress  into  being 
more  clearly  a  jnirveyor  of  raw  materials  and  foods.  War  is  horrible, 
wasteful,  and  destructive.  From  the  ethical  or  religious  standpoint 
it  is  the  complete  negation  of  all  good.  But  this  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  fnun  the  industrial  standjioint  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  ledger  and  furthermore  that  when  ended  it  can  be  seen  to  have 
jiroduced  industrial  changes  in  former  neutral  countries  almost  as 
great  as  those  ])rofluced  in  the  former  belligerent  countries.  .\nd 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  ledger  as  well.  War  is  destructive  of  the 
material  agencies  of  industry,  the  factories  and  the  tools,  but  never 
to  the  extent  some  woidd  have  us  believe.  In  northern  France  and 
in  Belgium  the  majority  of  the  industrial  plants  are  intact  and  many 
are  now  operating.  In  other  parts  of  France,  in  (lermany,  Austria, 
England,  and  Italy,  and  in  the  surrounding  neutral  countries,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Spain,  and  Holland,  all  within  the  area  industrially  competing 
with  the  United  States,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  material 
agencies  of  production.  On  the  whole,  Eurojie  is  better  equipped  in 
this  particular  than  it  was  before  the  war.  There  is  no  reason  at 
present  to  believe  that  this  condition  will  be  materially  changed,  no 
matter  how  or  when  the  war  ends. 

War  is  destructive  of  human  material.  This,  from  the  industrial 
standpoint,  is  the  greatest  loss  of  all.  The  dead  are  lost,  and  the 
maimed  remain  an  industrial  drag.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger 
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there  is  but  little  to  offset  this  except  gain  in  bodily  fitness  and 
habits  of  discipline  among  the  survivors  not  maimed  or  otherwise 
incapacitated.  On  the  whole,  the  warring  countries  have  already 
suffered  in  dead,  maimed,  and  broken  men,  women,  and  children  a 
great  loss,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

War  is  destructive  of  capital,  hut  by  no  means  to  the  extent  that 
many  believe.  Rather  it  ju’oduces  a  shifting  of  capital,  and  this  more 
often  than  otherwise  produces  industrial  efficiency.  IMiile  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  the  Ignited  States  has  gained  by  the  influx  of 
cai)ital  in  the  process  of  re])urchasing  its  own  industrial  securities  paid 
for  in  current  exports,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  industrial  Europe 
has  lost  the  caj)ital  wealth  so  shifted.  It  rej)resented  accumulations 
that  heretofore  Europe  had  not  been  able  profitably  to  em])loy  at 
home.  As  in  the  case  of  the  rich  factory  owner,  it  was  the  capital 
invested  in  state  and  municipal  bonds,  and  not  the  working  capital 
invested  in  the  factory.  The  former  might  he  lost  and  yet  the  factory 
be  none  the  less  effective.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  all  the  proceeds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  American  securities  by  Europe  has  been  shot 
away  at  the  cannon’s  mouth ;  much  has  been  turned  directly  into  pro¬ 
ductive  enterj)rise,  and  as  such  will  remain,  after  the  war  is  ended,  as 
an  agency  in  industrial  competition  with  the  United  ^States. 

War  expenditures  are  l)y  no  means  all  a  clear  loss.  War  often  means 
ceasing  to  accumulate  and,  from  the  financial  standpoint,  hut  little 
more.  It  has  f)een  said  that  Great  Britain  is  ])aying  for  this  war  with 
the  profits  of  its  current  exports  and  the  dividends  and  revenues  it 
receives  from  foreign  investments  and  transportation.  This  can  not 
l)e  far  from  the  truth.  National  debts  at  the  close  of  the  war  will  not 
render  Europe  inefficient  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  European 
Governments  will  in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  adjust 
j)ayments — i.  e.,  taxes — to  meet  interest  and  amortization  of  these 
debts  so  as  not  to  hamper  productive  manufacturing  industries.  The 
debts  themselves  will  be  very  small  compared  with  the  capital  wealth, 
and  not  large  compared  with  the  earning  capacity  of  the  countries. 
Much  more  probable  is  it  that  in  the  United  States  ])roductive  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  will  he  subject  to  taxation  and  other  restrictions 
burdensome  to  the  point  of  producing  inefficiency  in  foreign  compe¬ 
tition.  Almost  the  entire  political  thought  of  the  country  moves  in 
that  direction. 

Will  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  emerge  from  this  war  so  crushed 
through  the  destruction  of  its  factories  and  other  tools  of  production, 
through  the  loss  of  so  many  of  its  men,  through  the  imposition  of  here¬ 
tofore  unheard  of  indemnities  or  trade  restrictions,  as  to  he  no  longer 
a  rival  of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  manufacture  ?  It  is  cpiite 
possible  that  any  or  all  of  these  burdens  may  crush  down  one  or  more 
countries,  but  for  the  United  States  Europe  is  a  whole,  and  it  must 
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measure  itself  in  competition  with  the  whole.  Crushing  indemnities 
and  trade  restrictions  imposed  by  arms  do  not  very  materially  change 
the  condition  so  far  as  concerns  the  outsider.  At  the  most  they  shift 
the  locality  of  the  competitors. 

Wars,  even  unsuccessful  wars,  in  the  past  have  not  destroyed  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  countries,  and  there  is  less  reason  for  think¬ 
ing  that  this  war  will  do  so.  France  was  crushed  in  1870,  forced 
to  pay  a  thousand  million  of  dollars  indemnity  and  submit  to  the 
loss  of  a  large  area  of  its  best  industrial  territory;  yet  France  emerged 
from  this  disaster  apparently  more  fit  than  before.  Its  over-seas 
trade  advanced  by  leaps  and  hounds  as  it  had  never  advanced  before. 
Its  position  in  the  world  as  a  competitor  for  foreign  trade  in  manu¬ 
factures  almost  may  be  said  to  date  from  its  defeat  by  Germany. 
The  Civil  War  did  not  crush  the  Southern  States,  the  War  of  1864 
Denmark,  or  that  of  1866  Austria.  From  a  humanitarian  or  a 
religious  standpoint,  war  is  all  that  can  be  said  against  it,  but  from 
the  industrial  standpoint  there  are  credit  as  well  as  debit  entries  to 
be  made.  It  is  a  detergent  and  a  stimulator  of  energy.  It  is  a 
solidifier  and  an  organizer.  It  teaches  discipline  and  makes  for 
teamwork.  While  no  sane  man  can  want  these  things  at  the  bloody 
price  of  war,  he  can  not  refuse  to  look  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face. 

Industrially  Europe  will  come  out  of  this  war  neither  maimed  nor 
bankrupt  but  as  a  trained  athlete  stripped  for  the  running.  The  men 
needed  in  the  factories  will  come  from  immigration  and  the  idle  will 
be  put  to  work.  Europe  will  be  industrially  organized.  Each  country 
within  itself  will  work  as  a  single  man  with  a  single  purpose.  Unsound 
industrial  fancies  and  fads  born  in  sluggishness  and  idleness  will  pass 
away  and  realities  will  come  to  the  front.  But  what  of  the  United 
States?  Will  it  have  learned  a  lesson  or  will  it  choose  to  remain 
hog-fat  and  out  of  condition  ?  Will  it  continue  to  trust  in  political, 
industrial,  and  social  nostrums,  or  wiU  it  strip  itseK  and  stand  forth 
single,  competent,  and  purposeful? 


w.  c.  w. 


THE  PANAMA  NATIONAL 
EXPOSITION  /.  '/ 


The  Panama  National  Exposition  was  formally  opened  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  February  6,  1916,  and  is  now 
complete  and  in  full  operation.  The  opening  address  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  Don  Belisario 
Porras,  was  the  chief  feature  on  the  afternoon  of  the  opening,  the 
grounds  having  been  thrown  open  free  of  charge  to  the  large  crowd 
in  attendance.  Parades  of  school  children,  of  the  various  fire  de¬ 
partments,  and  of  the  uniformed  police  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
occasion,  while  official  receptions,  fireworks,  and  a  general  illumi¬ 
nation  made  up  the  program  for  the  night  entertainments. 

The  exposition  grounds  are  just  north  of  the  city  of  Panama,  on 
the  shore  road  to  old  Panama,  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  city  made 
famous  in  the  tales  of  the  buccaneering  days  of  the  Spanish  Main 
and  which  was  finally  sacked  and  destroyed  by  that  doughty  old 
pirate,  Morgan.  They  rise  in  a  gentle  slope  from  the  beach  of  the 
Bay  of  Panama.  The  “Gran  Via,”  or  central  promenade  of  the 
exposition  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  bay,  of  its  little  fortified 
islands,  and  of  the  vast  expanse  of  the  open  Pacific  beyond.  To 
the  right,  as  one  looks  out  over  the  bay,  is  the  city  of  Panama  ex¬ 
tending  seaward  to  a  point,  while  to  the  left,  at  but  a  little  distance 
is  the  edge  of  a  dense,  primeval  forest.  Far  beyond  this  forest, 
perhaps  some  60  miles  away,  stands  the  celebrated  “peak  in  Darien” 
from  which  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  first  beheld  the  great  ocean 
called  by  the  Spaniards  the  “South  Sea,”  little  dreaming  that  400 
years  later  an  exposition  would  commemorate  the  event  especially 
in  his  honor. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  exposition  was  organized  have  been 
set  out  in  full  in  the  April,  1914,  and  June,  1915,  numbers  of  the 
Bulletin,  so  that  this  supplementary  sketch  is  added  merely  to 
give  a  very  brief  description  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  the  designs  of  its  projectors. 

Arranged  in  squares  about  a  large  central  plaza  are  the  seven  prin¬ 
cipal  structures  of  the  exposition.  These  are  the  Hall  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Education,  Commerce,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural,  and 
Administration  Buildings,  and  the  fine  permanent  edifices  of  Spain 
and  of  Cuba.  After  the  close  of  the  exposition  the  two  last  named 
are  to  serve  as  the  permanent  homes  of  the  legations  of  these 
countries,  and  will  also  likely  retain  most  of  the  articles  now  shown 
as  permanent  exhibits  of  the  products  of  each  of  the  countries. 
Of  the  buddings  erected  by  the  Government  of  Panama  two  are  also 
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Top:  Front  entrance  of  Covernment  Building.  Center:  School  children  on  the  exposition  grounds  on 
opening  day.  Bottom:  The  firemen’s  parade  on  opening  day. 
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of  permanent  character,  one  beinj;  destined  to  serve  as  the  permanent 
official  residence  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Repuldic  and  the  other  to 
he  transformed  into  a  national  museum. 

The  most  imjmrtant  features  of  the  exposition  are  the  exhibits  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  manaiiement  has 
succeeded  in  collecting  a  splendid  variety  of  s])ecimens  showing  the 
diversified  fauna  and  flora  of  the  country.  As  an  instance  may  he 
mentioned  the  fact  that  among  tlie  many  varieties  and  species  of 
birds  exhibited  there  are  no  less  than  25  different  species  of  pigeons 
and  doves.  Many  specimens  of  large  and  small  mammals  and  of  rare 
species  of  fish  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  exhibits,  while  the 
forestal  wealth  of  the  country  is  demonstrated  by  samples  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  varieties  of  fine  timber  and  cabinet  woods.  Among  them  are 
samples  of  wood  that  is  lighter  than  cork,  while  others  are  of  timber 
that  is  heavier  than  water.  The  forests  of  Panama,  containing  main’ 
of  the  most  valuable  calunet  woods  known,  have  as  yet  remained 
practically  unexploited.  Millions  of  acres  of  dense  tropical  forests 
have  never  been  exjdored  and  await  only  the  advent  of  men  with 
suflicient  cajiital  to  add  their  riches  to  the  world. 

To  many  of  the  Latin-American  visitors  the  exhibit  ion  of  the 
United  States  (lovernment  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  The 
United  States  commissioner,  Mr.  William  E.  Tuttle,  succeeded  in  his 
efforts  to  have  the  Ihiited  States  transfer  its  fine  exhibit  from  the 
great  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  after  its  close,  to 
the  exposition  at  Panama.  As  a  consecpience,  it  is  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  exhibition  the  United  States  (lovernment  has  ever 
sent  to  a  foreign  country.  In  it  are  included  exhibits  of  every  gov¬ 
ernmental  department,  among  the  most  notable  being  those  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  Public  Roads  Office,  the  (leological  Survey, 
the  Coast  (luard,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Bureau  of  Light¬ 
houses,  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In  addition  to  these 
exhibits  splendid  motion  pictures  of  the  multifold  activities  of  the 
Ihiited  States  (lovernment  are  jiresented  daily  in  the  theater  in  the 
Hall  of  Commerce. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  custom  of  expositions,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Panama  Exposition  has  set  apart  certain  days  in  honor 
of  the  various  nations  participating.  The  anniversary  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday,  February  22,  was  designated  as  “Lmited  States  Day,” 
and  upon  this  occasion  was  declared  a  national  holiday,  marking  the 
formal  opening  of  the  United  States  exhibit.  The  occasion  was 
celebrated  most  enthusiastically.  Appropriate  exercises  were  held 
and  the  day  was  celebrated  by  military  maneuvers,  drilling  contests, 
various  games,  and  athletic  contests.  Over  15,000  people  were  in 
attendance  and  attested  their  appreciation  of  the  active  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  exposition.  The  President  of  Panama 
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Top;  Artistic  fountain  in  the  Grand  Plaza  of  the  exposition.  Center:  The  Government  Building  at 
lught.  Bottom:  The  Spanish  Building  at  the  Panama  National  Exposition,  which,  after  the  close  of 
the  exposition,  will  be  the  home  of  the  Spanish  legation. 
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and  other  State  and  exposition  officials  were  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
by  the  United  States  commissioner,  the  day’s  festivities  adding  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  already  cordial  relations  existing  between  the  representa¬ 
tives  and  people  of  the  two  Republics. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  and  handicaps  under  which  Panama 
has  labored  to  launch  this  exposition  at  a  time  when  the  financial 
depression  resulting  from  the  European  war  has  prevented  the  full 
cooperation  of  other  foreign  Governments  except  those  of  Spain,  Cuba, 
and  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  exposition  are  both  to  bo  congratulated  upon  their 
success.  The  exposition  stands  to-day  as  an  example  of  the  energy, 
courage,  and  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  will  accom¬ 
plish  much  in  the  way  of  showing  to  the  world  something  of  the  fine 
spirit  of  its  people  as  well  as  of  calling  attention  to  the  great  natural 
resources  of  the  country. 

PROMINENT  IN  PAN  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  death  of  Sr.  Dr.  Carlos  Antonio  Mendoza,  one  time 
President  of  Panama,  caused  great  sorrow  to  his  country, 
where  he  had  been  actively  identified  with  public  life  for 
many  years.  Dr.  Mendoza  passed  away  on  February  13, 
1916,  and  no  sooner  had  the  sad  news  become  known  when  prominent 
men  throughout  the  land  passed  appropriate  resolutions  and  pub¬ 
lished  glowing  tributes  to  his  memory.  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  that  President  Porras  issued  an  official  decree  in  which 
he  fittingly  commented  on  the  public  service  and  patriotism  of  the 
deceased,  and  expressed  the  profound  grief  of  the  country.  By  the 
provisions  of  this  same  decree  the  national  flag  flew  at  half-mast 
from  aU  the  public  buildings  for  a  period  of  three  days,  the  body  lay 
in  state  at  the  national  palace,  and  the  funeral  rites  were  attended 
with  every  honor  and  ceremony  that  it  is  customary  to  accord  to  a 
chief  executive.  Dr.  Mendoza  devoted  the  mature  years  of  his  life 
to  political  activities.  He  took  part  in  the  movement  for  independ¬ 
ence,  and  served  as  minister  of  justice  in  the  early  provisional  gov¬ 
ernment.  His  ability  as  a  lawyer  made  him  an  influential  factor  in 
the  constitutional  and  legal  organization  of  Panama.  Later  on  he 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  by  his  country  to  Colombia.  The 
service  was  unofficial  in  character,  but  it  paved  the  way  for  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  nations.  Dr.  Mendoza  served  as 
minister  of  treasury  and  finance  and  also  as  vice  president.  In 
1910,  on  the  death  of  President  Obaldia,  he  exercised  the  functions 
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of  cliiof  ('xocutivo.  At  the  tiino  of  his  death  ho  was  a  deputy  of  the 
National  Assembly.  He  was  favoral)ly  remembered  in  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  his  visit  in  1913,  when  he  was  a  guest  at  the 
legation  of  Panama  in  Wjvshington.  During  his  stay  at  the  Capital 
and  in  New  York  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  attentions  and 
courtesies. 

In  the  death  of  Sr.  don  Prudencio  At.faro,  the  l{epid)lic  of  El 
Salvador  lost  one  of  its  noted  statesmen  and  lawyers.  Dr.  Alfaro 
had  served  his  country  on  many  occasions  and  at  one  time  was  vice 
president.  He  was  l)orn  in  1S61  in  Guatemala,  where  his  family, 
Salvadorians  l)y  nationality,  were  then  living.  At  the  age  of  23  he 
received  his  legal  degree  from  the  University  of  San  Salvador  and 
immediately  entered  the  political  arena.  The  following  year  wit- 
ne.ssed  his  election  as  deputy  to  Congress.  During  the  following 
years  he  took  more  or  less  of  an  active  part  in  public  life,  and  with 
the  election  of  Kafael  A.  Guttierez  as  President  of  the  Rejiuldic,  he 
was  named  secretary  of  state  in  the  Dejiartment  of  Government. 
Soon  after  he  was  elevated  to  the  vice  presidency  by  popular  election. 
Dr.  Alfaro  was  at  all  times  regarded  as  one  of  the  lirst  sons  of  Salva¬ 
dor,  and  even  after  his  retirement  from  public  life  he  continued  to 
manifest  an  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
and  the  progress  of  its  institutions. 

Sr.  Dr.  Joaquin  D.  Casasus,  former  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  statesmen  and  econo¬ 
mists  of  his  country,  died  in  New  York  on  February  25,  1916. 
Sr.  Casasiis  had  come  to  the  United  States  as  a  member  of  the  Mexican 
delegation  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  and  had 
not  yet  returned  to  his  eountry  when  called  by  death.  The  former 
ambassador  enjoyed  a  notable  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters  as  well 
as  a  student  of  economics  and  government.  He  was  president  for 
some  years  of  the  Mexican  Central  Bank  and  his  writings  on  the 
currency  (jnestion  had  much  to  do  with  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard  in  Mexico.  Sr.  Casasiis  was  lioni  in  Tabasco,  Mexico, 
December  22,  1858.  He  studied  law  in  Yucatan  and  then  in  Mexico. 
After  teaching  for  a  little  while  in  the  Institute  of  Yucatan,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  government  of  his  native  state  in  1882. 
The  following  year  he  returned  to  Mexico  to  accept  the  position  of 
secretary  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  (Banco  Hipotecario),  and  then  became 
consulting  attorney  of  the  department  of  finance.  During  this  time 
he  was  also  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  School  of  Engineers. 

In  the  public  life  of  Mexico  he  was  a  deputy  from  Tabasco  and  took 
an  active  part  in  reorganizing  the  various  branches  of  legislature;  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  commission  appointed  to  draw  up  a  com¬ 
mercial  code;  was  director  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Adminis¬ 
tration;  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  law  school;  and  later 
was  senator  from  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz.  He  represented  his  country 
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hi  the  riiited  States  as  Ainhassador  in  19()o,  and  in  1911  as  ainhassador 
on  sjieeial  mission:  lie  was  Mexico’s  delegate  to  the  monetarv  con¬ 
ference  at  Brussels  and  was  secretary  general  of  tin*  Second  Pan 
American  ('onference  held  in  Mexico 

Among  his  literary  works  is  a  translation  of  Longfellow's  Lvan- 
geline,  and  many  studies  from  the  classics,  as  odes  of  Horace  and 
C'atuhis,  Virgil’s  Bucolicas,  the  Llegies  of  Tihulus,  and  others,  llis 
works  on  history  and  economics  include  Studies  on  Banks,  History 
of  the  Koreig^ii  Debt  ('ontracted  in  London,  translation  of  Hosevard’s 
History  of  Mexico,  Notes  on  Mortgage  Banks,  (’redit  Institutions 
and  the  Question  of  Silver,  discussions  of  monetary  jirohlems,  depre¬ 
ciation  of  currency,  and  international  currency.  -  His  scholarly  attain¬ 
ments  won  for  him  the  oflice  of  President  of  the  Mexican  Academy, 
of  the  Society  of  (leography  and  Statistics,  and  of  the  Altamira 
Lyceum.  He  was  also  a  niemher  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  the 
Association  of  Kcononiics  of  Paris,  the  Hague  Tribunal,  and  other 
literary  and  scientific  organizations.  He  held  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  from  the  University  of  Mexico. 

Tlie  demise  of  Hexky  (iassaway  Davis,  former  rnited  States 
SiMiator  from  West  Virginia,  and  rejiresentative  from  his  country  to 
two  Pan  American  conferences,  brought  to  a  close  a  long  life  of  j)uhlic 
service  and  achievement.  The  venerable  Senator  died  after  a  brief 
illness  in  Washington,  1).  ('.,  at  tlie  age  of  98  years.  Throughout 
his  life  lie  was  an  interesting  figure  in  puhlie  affairs,  and  jiarticipated 
in  many  of  tlie  great  political  events  of  the  Nation  for  more  tlian 
tliree-ipiarters  of  a  century.  It  is  significant  tliat  he  was  horn  in 
the  same  year,  1S28,  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  enunciated,  since 
during  his  long  years  of  jHihlic  activity  he  was  an  ardent  advocate 
of  stronger  Pan  American  ties.  At  the  First  Pan  American  ('on¬ 
ference  in  Washington.  lSSt)-lS9(),  and  again  at  t!ie  second  conference 
in  Mexico,  in  lt)()l-1902,  his  personality  and  his  speeches  figured 
largely  in  the  splendid  efforts  of  tlie  rnited  States  delegation  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  frieiidsliip  between  Nortii  and  .Soutli  America. 
Mr.  Davis  was  horn  in  Baltimore,  November  16,  1S28.  and  received 
hut  a  meager  education  in  the  jiuhlic  schools.  At  an  early  age  he 
commenced  work,  and  through  his  energy  and  perseverance  hecair.e 
one  of  the  great  coal  mine  owners.  He  was  a  proniinent  factor  in 
the  building  and  success  of  the  West  Virginia  ('entral  ck  Pittsburgh 
Railway,  and  he  also  built  the  ('oal  AC'oke  Railway,  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  Davis  was  a  niemher  of  the  State  Senate  of  West  Virginia  from 
1S6S-1S7L  and  in  the  latter  year  came  to  the  rnited  States  Senate, 
where  he  served  two  terms.  In  1904  he  was  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  Vice  President.  .Vs  a  railroad  builder  the  Senator  had 
dreams  of  a  Pan  American  railway  which  would  link  by  rail  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  Permanent 
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Pan  Amorican  Railway  Coniniitteo  provided  for  by  tlie  Second  Pan 
American  (Conference.  His  ideas  of  sncli  a  railroad  were  fast  bein" 
realized  when  lie  was  called  to  his  final  rest. 

Sr.  Dr.  Ei.iseo  GiheiUiA,  known  throughout,  the  island  of  ('uba  as 
an  alile  lawyer,  a  talented  ]K)et,  and  a  jniblic  spi^aker  of  rare  ability, 
dic'd  in  his  native  city  of  Matanzas,  latc'  in  February,  at  the  age  of  64. 
His  sudden  demise  was  everywhere  recc'ived  with  much  sorrow,  for 
although  Dr.  Gibc'rga  held  no  public,  oflice  and  took  no  active  interc'st 
in  political  life.,  ho  was  none  the'  Ic'ss  a  ])rominent  jniblic  figure'.  As  a 
lawyer  be  was  respected  by  bis  fellow  members  of  the  bar  for  his 
ability  and  learning.  Men  of  let  ters  ])raised  his  jioems,  and  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  that  muse  take  a  high  place  in  (Cuban  litcTature.  But 
it  is  as  a  polishc'd  and  powcuful  orator  that  his  reputation  had  sjnvad 
throughout  that  land.  Although  he  was  born  in  Matanzas  and  ])assed 
away  there,  his  remains  were'  brought  to  the  ca)>ital  for  interment, 
and  his  funeral  was  one  of  the  largest  c'vc'r  held.  At  the  time  of  iiis 
death  he  had  gone  to  Matanzas  to  dediver  a  ])atriotic  oration  at  tlie 
Liceo  of  that  city.  The  doctor  was  a  delc'gatc'  to  the  (Cuban  consti¬ 
tutional  convention,  r('])resented  liis  country  on  special  mission  to 
the  centennial  celebrations  cd  tin'  (Cortc's  of  Cadiz,  and  for  many 
years  has  b(>en  closcdy  identified  with  Cuban  history. 

Sr.  Don  JrAX  (b  Bf.AXCoSiEXH.v,  the  envoy  e.xtraordinary  and  minis¬ 
ter  plenipotentiary  of  Uruguay  to  Peru  and  to  Ecuador,  is  conducting 
his  diplomatic  mission  in  a  mannc'r  that  is  winning  him  much  favor 
among  the  people  to  whom  he  is  accrc'dited.  Minister  Sienra  was 
appointed  to  his  present  post  in  August.  1012.  after  a  public  service 
extending  over  .3.5  years,  interrupted  only  once  for  a  period  of  six  years 
when  he  withdrew  to  private  life  on  the  farm.  Sr.  Sienra  was  born  in 
Montevideo  in  1S.50,  and  when  a  young  man  of  IS  became  connected 
with  the  (lovernment.  In  ISSO,  following  this  interval  on  the  farm, 
he  reentered  the  (lovernment  service,  associating  himself  with  the 
National  Department  of  (Cattle  Industry,  where  his  practical  expe¬ 
rience  made  him  a  most  valuable  member  of  the  staff.  I  n  this  division 
he  rose  through  the  various  grades,  finally  attaining  the  oflice  of  directew 
general.  From  this  position  he  was  called  into  the  di|domatic  service 
of  Uruguay.  Sr.  Sienra  has  served  on  a  number  of  important  com¬ 
mittees  and  commissions  in  the  course  of  his  oflicial  duties,  and  under 
his  administration  many  practical  improvements  have  been  introduced 
intothecattle  industry  of  the  country.  MinisterSienra  has  alsoserved 
as  judge  of  the  criminal  courts  of  Montevideo.  In  his  dual  capacity 
as  minister  to  both  Peru  and  to  Ecuador  he  is  exercising  his  good 
oflices  to  promote  more  cordial  relations  not  only  with  Uruguay, 
but  betweeii  these  two  Republics  of  the  west  coast  as  well. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  that  the  Bi  i.f.etix  includes  under  this 
column  the  portrait  and  commentaries  on  Snhr.  Lri.s  1)E  Sou/, a 
Daxtas,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  jdenipotentiary  of  Brazil 
to  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  influence  toward  a  stronger  spirit 
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of  Pan  Aniericanisin  wliicli  the  diploinats  of  the  American  nations 
accredited  to  sister  Kej)nhlics  on  tlie  Western  llemisjdiere  exert  is  a 
stronj;  one,  and  aids  materially  in  tlie  work  of  promotin';  better 
understandinj;  and  fostcriiif;  closer  ties  of  friendsliip.  Minister  Sou/.a 
Dantas  is  one  of  tlie  yonnger  diplomats  at  tlie  Argentine  capital, 
(’ultured  and  of  engaging  personality,  he  has  succeeded  in  winning 
the  esteem  and  cordial  regard  of  both  the  oflicial  and  private  society 
of  Buenos  Aires.  Especially  noteworthy  were  his  services  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  memorable  visit  to  Argentina  of  Dr.  Lauro  S.  Miiller,  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Brazil,  when  the  latter  visited  the  capitals 
of  Argentina  and  C'hile. 

ruder  the  able  directorship  of  lion.  Edward  Ewin<;  Pratt,  the 
jirescnt  ('liicf  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  (’ommcrcc, 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  growth  of  interest  and  activity  in  the 
matter  of  rnited  States  foreign-trade  cx|)ansion.  Dr.  Pratt  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  youngest  officials  occupying  such  a  res|)onsiblc 
position,  but  through  his  educational  training  and  eiiuipment  he  has 
brought  to  the  post  a  vast  fund  of  practical  knowledge  and  exjieriencc. 

Dr.  Pratt  graduated  from  Oberlin  ('ollcgc  in  IDOO  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.,  and  the  following  year  received  his  M.  A.  from  Tulane 
Fniversity.  In  Ihll  (’olumbia  University  awai (led  him  the  doctor¬ 
ate*  (h'gree.  At  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthrophy,  where  he 
jmrsued  studies,  he  later  held  the  position  of  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Statistics.  In  1!H2  he  acted  as  ('hief  .Statistician  to 
the  New  York  .State  Food  Investigating  ('ommission.  He  was  also 
special  h'cturer  at  New  York  Univ(*rsity  in  the  .School  of  (’omnu'rce. 
Accounts,  and  Finance,  where  he  gave  coursi's  in  husiiu'ss  maiiage*- 
ment  and  statistics  and  irsearch.  He  organized  and  directed  sevcTal 
traveling  parties  to  Europe  for  tlu*  purpose  of  studying  economic, 
industrial,  and  municipal  probhuns.  Among  tlu'se  grou|)s  were  many 
prominent  citizens  of  this  country  and  leaders  in  their  r('s])ective 
communities.  Di.  Pratt  was  also  in  charge  of  th((  industrial  work  of 
tlie  Mercliants'  Association  of  New  York,  and  in  connection  with  this 
work  lie  made  an  industrial  surv('v  of  that  city.  He  is  ivgarded  as 
an  authoiity  on  matteis  jieitaining  to  industiial  Ix'tteiment  and 
welfare  work  as  carried  on  by  ('m|)lovers  as  wcdl  as  on  (|uestions  of 
donu'stic  and  fon'ign  commerce. 

Dr.  Pratt  is  a  membc'r  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  the  National  ('onference  on  ('itv 
Planning,  the  National  Association  of  ('orjioratlon  .Schools,  and  has 
published  a  v(‘rv  car(‘ful  statistical  study  on  the  industrial  caus(*s  of 
cong('stion  of  i)o))ulation  in  N('w  York  ('ity,  as  widl  as  numerous 
other  articles  on  kindred  subjt'cts.  Since  his  association  with  the 
Department  of  (\)mmerc((,  ho  has  trav('led  extensively  through  th(> 
United  States  discussing  foreign-trade  expansion  with  representative 
commercial  organizations  and  has  contributed  numerous  articles  on 
various  ])bases  of  this  subject  to  leailing  jiapiTs  and  periodicals. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  v 

The  Geographical  Results  of  the  Peru-Bolivia  Boundary  Commission 
is  the*  title  of  a  |)a|)('r  road  before  the  Koval  (leograpliieal  vSoeiety  of 
England  on  Deeeniher  13,  11)15,  by  ('ol.  Sir  Thomas  H.  lloldieh, 
K.  M.  (1.,  K.  ('.  1.  E.,  ete.,  who  is  also  one  of  the  viee  ])residents 
of  the  Soeiety.  The  ])ai)er  was  publislied  in  full  in  the  February, 
11) It),  number  of  Tlie  (leographieal  dourual  (London).  Only  brief 
cxeer|)ts,  covering  the  main  features  of  the  work,  are  herewith  re¬ 
produced. 

la  (>r(l(*r  to  (‘-iiiiaale  ])ro|)(‘!'ly  what  the  lK)iiU(lary  (Uaiiarcators  \v(“re  called  oa  to 
face  it  is  a.s  well  to  HMaiad  you  not  oaly  of  the  nature  of  the  territories  they  had  to 
work  over,  but  of  the*  nature  of  the  boundary  they  had  to  fix.  There  was  lirst  of  all 
the  baeklioue  of  the  ( ‘ordillera  (i.  e.,  the  Sierra)  to  be  dealt  with.  The  hiirhlaads  of 
th(‘  .tildes  to  the  north  of  Lake  Titicaca  (where  the  boundary  (hunareation  was  to  eoin- 
inenee),  as  tlu'y  slojie  irradually  u]tward  to  the  continental  water  parting  between  the 
I’aeilic  and  .Xtlantie.  spread  into  valleys  of  considerable  width,  at  the  heads  of  which 
an*  the  .sources  of  aflluents  and  contributaries  to  theirreat  central  lake.  These  uiiland 
Hats  are  traversable  by  mules  and  llamas,  their  formation  beinir  akin  to  that  of  the 
pampas  on  tin*  <’oast  territory.  .\s  they  reach  uiiwards  they  ecome  inex])ressibly 
d(“.solate.  devoid  of  vciretatioii.  wind-swept  and  fro.st-bouiul.  almost  trackless,  and 
subject  to  ,<rreat  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  -Vnd  yet  the  altitude  is  not  extreme, 
althousrh  they  h>ad  up  to  the  culminatimr  divi<le  of  tin*  t'ordillera.  There  is  a  de- 
jire.ssion  in  the  line  of  extreme  altitudes,  and  a  fall  to  a  out  IT.OtM)  f(‘(“t  at  the  head 
of  the  Suches  tributary  to  Laki*  'I'iticaca.  which  eives  opportunity  for  a  ])a.ss  into 
the  Sina  aflliienl  of  the  .Vma/on  system.  Lake  Suches,  at  the  head  of  the  Stiche.s 
Iliver,  nestles  clos(*ly  under  the  culminatim;  watershed,  and  it  was  a  usi'ful  feature 
in  the  |)roj:ram  of  the  i  oundary  demarcation,  as  also  was  the  little  station  of  Polo, 
when*  tin*  t<*h*:jra])h  was  utilized  for  tin*  d<*termination  of  lonyitude.  The  demarca¬ 
tion  of  the  line  b(*twe(*n  Peru  and  Molivia  beyins  (so  far  as  this  story  is  cotic<*rn(*d ) 
about  this  point. 

*****  *  * 

Col.  Woodrofh*  was  appointed  chief  commi.ssioner  for  tin*  Ih'rii-llolivian  Com¬ 
mission.  with  t'aptain  Top])in.  Lieut.  Xanson.  and  Lieut.  Moor(*s  as  his  assistants;  the 
Commission  left  England  iti.lanuary,  l!tll,for  Lima,  which  wasreacheil  on  February  1. 
Two  Peruvian  naval  ollicers.  Commandante  01iv(*ra  and  T(*nienle  Salavery.  with  Dr. 
.\u  rey,  also  a  Peruvian.  joiiu*d  the  Commission  at  Lima. 

It  was  not  until  .Vjiril  Pi  that  they  were  ready  to  make  a  start  in  the  held.  At 
.Vretptipa.  an  uplifted  town  T.tMM)  feet  above  the  sea.  "uarded  by  Misti,  tin*  sacred 
mountain  of  the  Incas,  it  was  nece.ssary  to  take  advanta^u*  of  the  l(*h*,-;raph  .system  in 
order  to  lix  a  lonyitude  at  an  advanced  base  in  tin*  .\ndes  from  which  to  extend 
triangulation  and  systematic  surveys.  As  the  boundary  work  of  the  Commission 
was  to  commence  from  Mount  Palomani  n<*ar  Lake  Suches  at  the  head  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  from  that  jioint  was  to  e  carried  both  northward  and  (according  to 
later  instruction)  .southward,  the  base  point  .selected  was  at  Poto.  a  hamlet  2!)0  miles 
by  road  and  rail  from  Areipiipa.  and  20  miles  from  the  boundary  b(*yond  the  Andine 
<livide,  this  being  the  farthest  telegraph  station  availabh*.  It  was  here  that  the  lirst 
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Jle  found  little  else  than  vast  and  comparatively  levele.xpanses  of  desolate. snow  wa.ste,. seamed  across  with 
.snow-patched  ridges  fringed  here  ami  there  with  a  tuml)led  .sea  of  natural  wreckage,  stretching  away  in 
endles.s.stei)t)es  to  that  depression  in  the  line  of  the  great  (iivhie,  which  indicated  the  position  of  the  pivsses 
at  the  head  of  the  Suches  into  Bolivia." 


\ 
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l.eft :  Koiid  from  Tumbopiitii  to  Sandiii.  Kinhl :  A  ty|iicixl  temporary  Ixoimdary  mark  I'reeted  by  the  commission. 


89()  Till-:  I’AX  A.MKRICAX  UXIOX. 

I)as(“  was  iiK*asui(“(l.  *  *  »  Tlic  loUL'iliidt'  <»f  I’olo  as  (Ictcniiiiicd  by  iiil(‘rcliani;o 

of  tiiiH*  signals  from  Aro(|iii()a  (itself  a  W(‘Il-lix<Ml  position  wnili  an  o'  sorvatory).  1  o- 
caiiie  tlic  initial  jioitit  of  roforcnco  for  all  sii  scMpiont  dclorminations  of  the  Ponivian 
('oininission.  From  Ar(“<|nipa  sii;iials  wore  also  (‘X(  lian<i(“(l  witli  tlio  cliic'f  of  the  lloliv- 
ian  ('oininission.  Colonel  I'aweett,  at  Jnliaea.  on  the  line  of  railway  which  is  carried 
from  Lake  Titicaca  loCiiz<-o.  at  its  jnnetioti  with  the  coast  lim*  from  .\re<(iiipa.  Colo¬ 
nel  Fawcett  pro])o.sed  to  carry  his  triamrnlatioii  from  this  point  in  I’eruvian  territory 
to  the  1  onndaiy.  jin'snma  ly  1  <*eanse  there  was  no  possi  h-  po-iition  on  the  Ifolivian 
side  which  would  answer  his  |)iir))ose  ef|nally  w<dl.  Tims  Areipiipa  ’  eeanu'  thi'oriyin 
of  lomiitudes  for  '  olh  Commissions. 

When  Wotxlroffe,  with  Olivera  and  Moores,  left  An-cptipa  on  May  ;U  to  join  tin; 
advance  party  at  Poto.  Toppin  was  already  at  work  at  the  measuremenl  of  the  Poto 
base,  and  had  comjileted  some  of  tin*  extension  from  that  base  by  the  time  M'ood- 
roffe  arrived.  The  arrival  was  delayed  by  the  nece.ssity  of  a  visit  to  the  Prefect 
of  Pnno  in  order  to  comjilete  arransrements  for  transjiort.  p:iiides.  and  corresiiondence. 
(Jn  June  2  the  ollicial  meetin"  between  the  two  Commi.ssions  took  jilace  at  Jnliaea. 
and  the  work  of  demarcation  was  ileclared  to  have  beynn.  ’I'lie  Bolivian  Commission 
had  been  jilaceil  under  the  command  of  l>r.  Komero.  of  La  I’az;  but  it  was  I'aweett 
who  carried  the  work  of  the  Commission  forward  from  Jtiliaca  in  order  to  fix  jioints  on 
the  survey  raieae  formin';  the  boundary. 

At  Suches.  ri<;ht  tinder  the  >;reat  divide.  M'oodroffe  and  I'aweett  met  on  June  2(1 
atid  discn.ssed  the  jtroblems  of  demarcation.  Meanwhih'  Woodroffe  had  visited 
Poto.  insjiected  Topjtin's  excellent  base,  and  with  him  had  carried  trianynlation  to 
Lake  Suches.  Here  unexix'cted  orders  were  received  to  carrv  the  triaii'jrnlation 
down  the  basin  of  the  Suches  to  a  point  about  half  way  to  Lake  Titicaca.  Both 
Commi.ssion  jiarties  worked  over  this  part  of  the  line,  but  ajiparently  on  different 
principles.  Fawcett  made  a  rajiid  survey,  which  was  jirobably  not  more  than  a 
reconnais.sance,  whilst  Woodroffe  continued  the.-'ame  jiainstakin.irand  accurate. system 
of  triaiej:ulation  carrii'd  otit  from  Poto.  involving  the  erection  of  signals.  *  *  * 

It  was  on  May  11.  Bill,  with  the  jirelitninary  reconnai.s.sance  completed,  that 
Topjlin  left  Tirajtata  on  the  Cuzco  railway  line  for  Poto,  where,  after  determinitig 
a  differential  longitude  with  Are((uipa.  he  measured  the  first  ba.st*  within  sight  of  the 
boumlary  line  which  followed  the  ridges  and  ])eaks  of  the  main  Andine  ilivide. 
Poto  is  nothing  but  a  little  outpost  hamlet  tilted  up  at  l-t.OOtt  feet  of  elevation  almost 
under  the  crest  of  the  divide.  It  is  within  the  basin  of  the  Titicaca  dejtre.ssion. 
although  its  jxisition  is  remote.  The  main  divide  here  follows  a  course  north  of 
Titicaca,  which  is  roughly  parallel  to  the  outline  of  the  lake  at  from  ott  to  tit)  mih's 
distant  until  as  far  as  the  h(*ad  of  the  Stiches  Kiver.  Then  it  apjiarently  turns  stid- 
denly  south  inclosing  that  river  within  narrow  bounds  until  it  almost  touches  the 
lake  at  its  southeastern  corner  above  Sorata.  Here  it  merges  into  the  Cordillera 
Beal.  In  onl(*r  to  reach  Poto  from  Tirajtata  the  road  Iraver.ses  an  intervening  minor 
range  by  a  jtass  17.000  fi'et  above  the  sea.  where  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  tlu‘  jtart.v’ 
faced  the  magnificent  snow-clad  ranks  forming  the  main  divide,  hitherto  invisible. 
It  was  bitterly  cold  and  Tojtjtin  here  notes  the  fact  that  at  these  high  altitudes  rain 
never  falls.  If  there  is  wind  the  jirecijtitation  is  hail.  If  there  is  no  wind  it  is  snow. 
It  wasttndersuch  conditions,  with  intervals  of  blinding  blizzards,  intt'n.se  frost  (which, 
however,  was  luckily  fatal  to  the  jtest  of  in.sect  life)  and  no  fuel  excejit  llama  tlrojt- 
jiings,  that  Tojtjtin  and  his  comjtanion  Xan.son  determint'd  their  loirgitude  and  jtre- 
jtared  the  base.  Here  Col.  M’oodroffe  joined  them  on  June  0,  and  whilst  Xan.son 
and  Moores  took  ujt  the  jtlaning  table,  Tojtjtin  turned  again  to  tiiangulation  with 
Wotnlroffe  and  carried  it  successfully  to  Lake  Suches. 

******* 


Ten  weeks  after  the  cttmmencement  ttf  ojterations  the  work  abttve  the  snow  line  came 
to  ati  end.  The  great  divide  was  cr(ts.sed  by  the  Sina  Pass  at  the  head  of  the  Suches 
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and  the  soarch  coinnipiicnd  for  (he  source  of  the  Heath  River.  Then*  are  hut  two 
passes  overthe  divide-  the  Siiia  in  Peruvian  territory  and  the  Pelechuco  in  |{olivian. 
Heyond  the  pas.se.s  to  tlie  north  was  a  tuiid)led  sea  of  ]>recipitous.  };ra.ss-covered  crai's 
and  pri*'  ipices,  and  yet  farther  north,  at  an  elevation  of  ll,00t)  feet,  were  uid>roken 
forests  extendinir  ri^dit  a*'ro.ss  the  Amazon  basin  to  Brazil,  ever  slopin';  <;radually  down¬ 
ward  till  they  nearly  touched  sea  level. 

The  descent  on  the  northern  side  of  the  divide  has  been  de.si-ribed  in  vivid  terms  by 
both  Woodroffe  (  who  crossed  on  .July  2.4)  and  Toppin.  Some  of  (he  worst  of  the  llitna- 
layan  jutsses  beyond  (Jils;it  seetn  to  have  a  fatnily  resemblance  to  that  trail.  It  was  a 
nerve-shakiuc experience;  yet  the  mules  f;ot  down  all  rij;ht  and  there  was  no  disaster. 
Here  amoiurst  the  wild  •.■onfusion  of  the  broken  and  scarred  spurs  of  the  northern  flank 
of  the  Cordillera  <;reat  difficulty  was  experieiiced  in  carryin*;  out  contiuuous  surveys, 
and  the  record  of  the  comnils.sion  is  a  tale  of  strenuous  effort  to  reach  comm  ludins; 
peaks  and  to  conne''t  up  with  previously  fixed  jtoinfs..  The  great  obstacle  was  the 
mist  and  the  weather.  No  matter  how  early  was  the  start,  or  how  strenuous  the  des- 
jterate  endeavor  to  rea-'h  the  point  of  ob.servation  ahead  of  the  mist,  it  was  seldom  i)os- 
.sible  to  outpa*'e  it.  Slowly  from  the  deej)  dej)re.ssions  of  the  hills  the  single  cloudlets 
gathered,  and  as  they  rolled  and  ma.ssed  together  they  moved  in  battalions  till  they 
spread  in  an  almost  level  and  solid  sea  which  lapjted  around  the  liigher  j)eaks  atid  gradu¬ 
ally  spread  with  a  rising  tide  till  every  point  was  obliterated.  It  was  a  grand  and  most, 
moving  spectacle,  but  mo.st  annoying.  Here  again  there  is  a  close  similarity  in  inettHW- 
ological  conditions  of  this  nature  between  the  Andes  and  the  Himalayas. 

On  August  2)  ^[oore•^  a’ld  Olivera  were  dispatched  as  a  subcominission  to  study  the 
geographical  conditions  of  the  rivers  of  the  plains  to  the  north  and  to  fix  latitudes  hy 
observation  and  longitudes  chronometrically.  The  prominent  objectives  of  this 
expedition  were  the  sources  of  the  Heath,  the  geo;graj>hlcal  position  of  l.lampu  (an 
important  point  on  a  boundary  where  no  i)rominent  features,  either  natural  or  artifi¬ 
cial,  existed),  and  the  course  of  the  Manuripe  River.  The  results  are  embodied  in  an 
interesting  report  by  Lieut,  ^foores,  which  forms  an  appendix  to  the  official  re])ort  of 
the  I'ommission.  *  *  * 

Toppin  and  Xansou  left  for  the  Lanza  River;  Woodroffe  continued  his  struggle 
through  the  deej)  and  dense  ^fontana  forests  to  continue  triangulation.  Here  the 
necessity  for  trail  cutting  greatly  hampered  his  movements,  but  he  was  fortunately 
able  finally  to  connect  his  work  north  of  the  Sierra  by  interpolation  with  certain  peaks 
of  the  Cordillera  already  fixed  on  the  boundary,  and  tints  mainttiin  the  continuity  of 
his  surveys.  On  October  25  the  commission  moved  south  a'gain  by  the  Sandia  route 
to  the  railway,  where  further  strengthenmg  was  secured  for  the  technical  work,  and 
finally  rea-ssembled  at  Are((uipa  on  Xovember  9,  Olivera  and  ^loores  rejoining  from 
the  Manuripe  expedition  on  the  30th. 

Meanwhile  the  Roli\'ian  Government  had  again  appointed  a  fresh  commission  com- 
p(».sed  entirely  of  Bolivians,  Fawcett  having  left  their  service,  and  this  party  met  Wood¬ 
roffe  at  the  coticlusion  of  the  sea.son’s  work  at  Lima,  where  nearly  all  points  in  dis])ute 
appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  settled.  Tliis  practically  closed  the  work  of  the 
191 1  season. 

******* 

The  Peruvian  Commi.ssion  for  1912  included  the  three  British  officers  and  Tenicnte 
Salavery,  with  Dr.  (Joinez  de  la  Torre  attached  as  medical  officer.  A  subcommi.ssion 
was  formed  for  the  practical  work  of  demarcating  the  boundary  so  far  fixed.  The  work 
of  thes;>ason  maybe  shortly  summarized  as  the  continuation  of  triangulation  and  topog¬ 
raphy  from  the  main  divide  of  the  Sierra  and  the  sources  of  the  Heath;  the  ex])lora- 
tion  of  the  Tambopata  and  of  the  Heath  rivers  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  Faw¬ 
cett’s  survey  of  that  river;  the  clearing  of  tracks  through  the  Montana  forests  of  the 
foothills  and  plains  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  boundary;  the  (*rection  of  houndary 
marks  on  all  rivers  cro.ssed,  and  the  identification  of  (he  final  ])oin(  on  the  Acre  River 
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in  aiircinnont  wiih  tluit  already  lixecl  Ry  ilie  llolivian  Coniniission.  Tliis  ]>o^‘ition  was 
eventually  detc'rnutnnl,  and  it  may  Re  said  that  the  ai'reemeni  generally  Retween  the 
Peruvian  and  the  Ihdivian  surveys  was  satisfactorily  estaRlishe(l.  Seldom,  indeed, 
has  an  international  Ronndary  Reen  settled  with  so  little  of  tin*  friction  of  local  dis¬ 
agreement  as  this  one.  The  Royal  (ieographical  Society,  whicdi  was  apj)ointed  arbiter 
in  cast*  of  dispute,  has  never  once  Reen  asked  toexercist*  itsolficial  functions.  *  *  * 

The  following  yt'ar.  Itflll.  saw  the  com])letion  of  the  demarcation.  The  romance  of 
the  work  in  the  Sierra  was  Rehind  the  commission.  Xttthing  now  remained  Rut  to 
effect  an  official  agret'inent  with  the  Rolivian  Commission  as  to  that  part  of  the  Round¬ 
ary  alrea<ly  coin])leted  and  to  finish  the  forest  work  and  the  line  (dearing.  The 
Pt'ruvian  ('ommission  was  still  under  the  direction  of  ('apt.  Toppin.  whose*  tactful¬ 
ness  in  official  discussion  rendered  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  Rolivian  re])re- 
sentativ(*s  a  comparative  certaint.v. 

At  the  conference  Retwe<“n  the  two  commissions.  Fawcett's  survey  of  tlu*  Heath 
River  made  in  HKt!)  was  accepted  on  Roth  sides.  Rut  not  his  source  of  that  river.  The 
(piestionof  a  river's  source*,  it  ma.v  Re*  not  e*el.  is  always  a  delicate  e)ne  in  ])e)litical  ge*e)g- 
raphy.  It  had  Re-en  feeiind  that  the  re-lations  Re*twe*e*n  the*  Manuripe*  River  anel  the 
boundary  had  not  Re*en  aceutrately  state*d  in  the  ])re>visie>nal  definltie)n.  and  there*  we're* 
otlu'r  mine)!'  ge*ogra])hi)'al  (pte*stions  still  to  Re*  de*cide*el  Ry  Invest igatie)n. 

******* 

With  the  e'le)se*  e)f  the  commission's  weerk  ('a])t .  Toi)])in  has  mue'h  te)  sayinre*tro- 
spe*e't  and  ce*rtain  sound  sugge*stions  to  make’  as  to  the*  maintenane'e  of  the*  Ronndary  in 
fut!tre*.  It  will  !inde)uRtedly  Re*  a  eliflicult  and  e*xpe‘nsive  Rotindary  to  maintain,  eve'ii 
should  the  original  Ronndary  marks  Re  re*i)lae'e*d  Ry  jee'rmanent  e-eenstrue.'tions,  whie-h 
might  very  usefullyRe eef  the  same*  e-harae'te'r  as  tlmseadopted  for  the*  Chile- Argentine* 
Rounelary  in  tlie  Patageenian  swam])s  and  forests.  The*se  are-  eef  light  irem  e-eenstrue-tion 
anil  warranted  to  withstand  all  vie'isit ude*s  of  climate*  and  inse'ds. 

Bahia  Blanca,  an  Argentine  Seaport  Made  to  Order,  is  tlu'  title  of  tut 
article  by  Mr.  M.  Drew  (’arrt'l,  eoiniiKM-eial  repnesentative  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  in  Buenos  Aires,  which  appeareii 
in  the  Fehruary  nuinher  of  The  Americas  (New  York).  Mr.  Canvl 
elt'serihes  the  location  anel  natural  advantage's  of  Bahia  Blanca  as  a 
seaport,  anel  te'lls  something  of  its  remarkahle  growth  and  its  future 
pros])('ets  as  a  gi't'at  shipping  ee'nter.  wSome  of  the  intt're'sting  and 
nu)st  important  facts  hrought  out  in  the  article  are  reproduee'el  in 
the  following  e.xeerpts: 

After  Ruenos  .tire's,  the  e-apital,  and  Mar  elel  Plata,  the  fashionable  se'aside  resort 
e)f  .trge’iitina,  Rahia  Rlane'a  is  probably  one  of  the  most  talked  of  ])lae'e*s  in  the*  IteiniR- 
lic.  It  is  the  southe*rmnost  I'ity  and  se*aport  of  importance  on  the;  side*  of  the  .Vtlantic. 
It.s  elistance  from  the  eepiator  is  about  the  same*  as  that  of  Raltimore*.  St.  Rouis.  anel 
San  Frane'ise'o,  anel  the  temjeerature*  is  very  like  theirs.  It  is  about  250  mile*s  Ry  rail 
southwe*st  of  Ruenos  .Vires  e-ity.  on  the*  southern  boundary  of  the  Provine-e  of  Ruenos 
Aires.  The  principal  train  via  the  So!ithe*rn  Railway  leave*s  Ruenos  Aire*s  at  (1.30  in 
the  evening,  with  first-e-lass  sleeping  e'ars  anel  ilining-e'ar  servie’c.  and  arrives  at  Rahia 
Rlaiica  the  next  morning  shortly  afte*r  !(  o’e'loe'k. 

The  ixipulation  of  Rahia  Rlane'a  is  about  70.000.  and  in  that  me*asure*  there*  are- 
seveiral  other  citie's  in  .Vrgentina  of  eijual  or  more  imixirtani'e.  although  during  the 
pa.st  15  years  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  increased  ni*arly  300  per  e'ent.  a  reworil 
that  few  of  the  others  have  attaini*d.  *  *  * 

The  Argentine  ReieuRlic.  as  eve*ry  student  of  e'ommeire’ial  gexigraphy  knows,  fur- 
ni.shes  a  very  important  part  of  the  world’s  supply  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  flax.seeel. 


IVrluips  the  mcxl  imiioil'iiil  features  of  liahia  Blanea  are  its  fine  j)ort  faeilities.  The  Southern  Railway,  the  I’aeilic 
Railway,  ami  the  Rosario-l’uerto  Relirrano  I'.ailway  eomjianies  have  huilt  their  lines  to  liahia  lilanea,  eonneetint: 
it  witii  all  )>ar|s  of  Arf;entina,  and  have  spent  millions  ol  dollars  in  doeksand  elevators  lor  loadiiiL'  (trains  and  in  dred(t- 
inc  the  ehannels  for  oeean-i:oin(t  vessels  at  the  poi  ts  of  Kngineer  White,  t  lah  an,  and  Helyrano.  Ainony  t  he  Aryent  ine 
purls  liahia  lilanea  is  a  strony  eompef  itor  with  1,a  T’lata  for  third  plaee. 


(.’olirtesy  of  Tlie  AinerU’as. 

(;hkat  \vitp:at  klkvatoks  at  baiiia  bbaxcw,  aik.kntina. 


More  wheat  and  oats  are  shipiied  throuyh  the  port  of  liahia  lilanea  than  throuyh  any  of  the  other  ports  of  the  Aryentine 
Renuhlie.  l•■roIn  January  1.  191.">.  to  September  of  the  same  year  its  shipments  of  wheat  amounted  to91J,2t);i  tons, 
ami  of  oats  to  412, 19.')  tons'.  Next  to  liuenos  Aires,  liahia  lilanea  is  also  the  laryest  wool  market  of  the  eountry, about 
30  per  eent  of  the  entire  clip  l)ein(;  shipped  Irom  there  annually. 
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moats,  and  hidos.  Arsiontina  has  but  one  coast  line,  and  there  are  only  a  few  availa¬ 
ble  ])oints  of  embarkation  for  all  of  the  vast  (juantities  of  foodstuffs,  most  of  which 
are  (‘.xjxirted  dnrin<;  certain  nntnths  of  the  year.  They  are  Ihienos  .\ires.  Rosario, 
Santa  Fe.  and  other  smaller  jxirts  on  the  Plata  River,  and  La  Plata  and  Rahia 
Rlanca  (»n  the  Atlantic  C()ast.  For  350  mile.s  southward  from  Rnenos  Aires.  Rahia 
Rlanca  is  the  only  port  with  a  large  natural  harbor.  And  then  south  of  Rahia  Rlanca 
there  is  no  other  break  in  the  coast  line  until  Puerto  San  Antonio,  in  thetJulf  of  San 
Matias.  is  reached.  Rack  of  Rahia  Rlanca  to  the  south  and  west  are  the  limitle.ss  ex- 
])anses  of  the  Pampa  and  Rio  Negro,  and  just  to  the  north  is  the  southern  district  of 
the  Province  of  Ruenos  Aires.  Its  hinterlands  are  not  as  iTiten.sively  cultivated, 
nor  as  favonxl  with  rainfall,  nor  as  thickly  ]x>])ulated  as  the  northern  ])art  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Ruenos  Airi's.  or  .some  ])arts  of  Cordoba.  Fntre  Rios,  and  Santa  Fe  Provinces, 
nor  as  Tucuman  Province.  Rut  upon  these  va.st  an^as  are  i)roduced  immense  (pian- 
tities  of  grain  and  are  raised  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep.  More  wlu'at  and  oats 
are  shipped  through  the  jxwt  of  Rahia  Rlanca  than  through  any  of  the  otluo'  Argentine 
jx)rts.  and  a  very  large  j)ro])ortion  of  the  .\rgentine  W(X)1  comes  out  of  th<‘  country 
back  of  it.  Rosario  aiul  Ruenos  .\ires  handle  the  most  corn  and  flaxseed,  and  La  Plata 
and  Ruenos  .Vires  the  most  meat  and  hides. 

l)(‘spite  the  elaborate  e(pii])ment  that  has  Ixxmi  installed  in  tin*  various  .\rgenline 
ports  for  handling  pnxlucts  for  export,  the  volume  is  .so  great  during  certain  pericxls 
of  the  year  that  they  are  then  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  .serious  congestion  along 
the  railway  lines  atnl  at  the  docks.  *  *  *  During  the  harvest  season  millions  of 
bags  of  cereals  can  be  s(*en  piled  nj)  on  the  ground,  protectt'd  only  by  tarjtaulins.  at  the 
loading  points  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  railways.  Then  then*  is  a  rush  to  get 
this  jterishable  freight  moving  to  the  seaports,  where  it  can  be  loaded  into  tin*  holds  of 
the  v.‘ss(‘ls  that  carry  it  to  other  countries  before  it  is  damaged  by  rain.  The  itnxlucer, 
the  .shijtjM'r,  the  railways,  and  the  exporter  each  is  anxious  to  get  it  off  his  hands  and 
jtass  it  on  to  the  next  man  before  it  is  .spoiled.  The  situation  is  so  s<‘rious  at  times  that 
a  railway  was  built  direct  from  Rosario  in  Santa  Fe  to  Rahia  Rlanca  to  reliev<>  the  ports 
on  the  River  Plata.  The  Southern  Railway,  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  Rosario- 
Pnerto  Relgrano  Railway  companies  have  built  their  lines  to  Rahia  Rlanca,  connecting 
it  with  all  parts  of  Argentina,  and  have  si)ent  millions  of  dollars  in  docks  and  eh'vators 
for  loading  grains,  and  in  dredging  the  channels  for  ocean-going  vessels  at  the  ports  of 
Fngineer  White,  Halvaii,  and  Relgrano,  because  another  exit  to  the  Atlantic  at  Rahia 
Rlanca  was  neceasarj'  to  aid  in  expediting  this  movement. 

.\nd  the  gradual  development  of  the  hinterland,  more  railways  into  it  already  pro¬ 
jected  and  being  built,  more  settlers,  more  inten-sive  cultivation,  and  more  modern 
sx'stems  of  grain  storage  elevators,  will  mean  more  cargoes  to  be  located  at  Rahia  Rlanca, 
more  agricultural  machinery',  im])lements  and  supplies  to  be  exchanged  at  Rahia 
Rlanca  for  the  money  the  i)nxlucers  get  for  their  harvests,  and  more  and  better  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  banks  to  finance  the  moving  croi)S.  *  *  * 

The  city  of  Rahia  Rlanca  of  to-day  looks  new.  It  did  not  begin  to  grow  until  about 
ten  years  ago.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  well  jjaved.  and  there  are  so  few  trees  that  one 
might  get  the  idea  that  there  had  not  been  time  for  them  to  grow.  Most  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  like  those  in  other  cities  of  the  Republic,  are  built  of  brick  faced  with  plaster,  or 
of  a  reinforced  coiu'rete,  and  one  story  in  height.  There  is  a  modern  sj’stem  of  electric 
street  railways.  There  is  an  electric  lighting  and  power  plant,  and  telephone  s(>rvice. 
The  water  supi)ly  is  good.  It  is  piped  down  from  the  Sierra  de  le  Ventana,  some  50 
miles  to  the  north,  and  is  stored  in  reservoirs  with  a  capacity  of  something  like  550,(K)0 
gallons.  The  city  government  has  laid  out  the  mumcipality  with  a  view  to  future 
development.  There  is  a  large  park  that  is  not  yc't  completed,  and  space  for  many 
more  8tre(“ts  and  wide  boulevards.  It  has  constructed  a  municipal  theater  and  a 
municiiial  administration  building,  both  of  which  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city,  and 
which  set  a  high  standard  for  the  public  edifices  to  be  erected  in  the  future. 
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Mr.  (’iinrl  shows  tho  impitrtaiico  of  lialiia  Blanca  as  a  tradin'' center 
hv  fjivin"  a  comparative  table  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  live 
leadin''  ports  of  Arf'entina  for  1012,  1014,  and  1014,  and  also  gives 
some  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  grain  and  wool  ('xports.  Mention 
is  also  made  of  the  leading  industrial  estahlishmenls,  and  gcmeral  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  are  described.  Ih*  eoneludes  witli  the  following 
description  of  the  excellent  ])ort  works: 

The  l)ay  is  \vi<lc  at  its  mouth.  It  is  I'ormctl  l)y  a  river  that  empties  into  the  sea  at 
that  j>oint .  It  <-ontra(as  into  a  channel  some  I  .(ilM)  feet  wide  oj)posite  the  city  and  Port 
tialvan.  with  a  mean  dej'th  of  about  :18  feet  at  hiyh  water,  ft  is  a  tiatnral  tidal  e.stnary. 
spacious  and  amph*  for  the  navi,s;ation  of  ocean-yoitis'  vessels  to  its  extreme  limit,  afford¬ 
in';  safe  ])rolection  from  ^ales.  The  approach  is  safe  and  easy  and  therefore  the 
towat;e  fees  to  different  points  in  the  port  are  low. 

There  are  four  princij)al  port  features;  namely,  Puerto  Alilitar,  constructed  hy  the 
national  Government  near  the  entrance  to  the  hay,  as  a  military  and  naval  station; 
Port  l?elf;rano,  developed  hy  the  Piosario-Pnerto  PelGrano  Railway  Co.  near  the? 
former  terminal  of  their  railway;  Port  Enf;ineer  W  hite,  installed  hy  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  farther  in;  and  Port  tialvan  hnilt  hy  the  Pacific  Railway  Co.  near  the  heatl 
of  the  hay  and  alxnit  5  miles  fr'un  the  city. 

At  Port  Militarthe  (iovernment  has  htiilt  extensive  docks,  machine  shoi:s,  slip-sand 
dry -docks  for  handlin';  the  lar<;est  of  hattleshijis,  has  ilredj;ed  commodious  anchorage 
hasins  and  apprt'aches,  and  constrncte<l  am])le  warehotises  for  the  storage  of  military 
atul  naval  supplies,  and  the  develoj'inent  will  include  facilities  for  handling  general 
cargo  fr)m  the  railways. 

Port  Engineer  White,  the  terminal  of  the  Southern  Railway,  has  a  huge  dock  for  the 
handling  of  general  cargo.  Some  12,000  tons  of  steel  and  iron  were  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  It  is  e(piii)ped  with  the  latest  electric  and  automatically  operating  freight 
handling  machinery  and  devices,  and  has  a  dock  shed  covering  some  0,000  s(|uare 
meters  of  s])ace.  There  is  a  large  anchorage  hasin.  There  ar«“  two  modern  (ire])roof 
elevators  for  receiving  and  loading  cereals.  They  are  capahle  of  hamlling  1 ,500  tons  of 
wheat  ))er  hour.  The  docks  and  elevators  are  served  hy  ext'uisive  freight  yards  with 
something  like  80,000  meters  of  side  tracks,  with  numenuis  freight  depots  and  ware¬ 
houses. 

The  Pacific  Railway  Co.’s  installations  at  Port  tialvan  also  include  modern  docks 
for  loading  and  uidoading  general  cargo,  elevators  for  hatidling  grain,  special  facilities 
for  loading  cattle,  and  large  warehouses  wlmre  merchandise  can  be  stored  in  bond. 
There  is  a  flour  mill  with  C'|uipment  for  haiditig  direct  into  steamers.  There  are 
large  tanks  for  storing  fuel  'lil.  Wherever  jio.ssihle  the  machinery  used  on  the  docks 
and  elsewhere  is  operated  hy  electricity,  and  is  of  the  latest  type.  There  are  many 
miles  of  side  tracks  in  the  freight  yards,  which  connect  with  the  jirincipal  railways  to 
all  parts  of  the  Rejmhlic.  There  are  warehouses  for  haled  alfalfa  and  storage  accom¬ 
modations  desigiu'd  for  receiving  wine  from  the  Province  of  Mendoza,  when  the  Pacific 
Railway  shall  have  completed  its  direct  line  from  that  province  to  Rahia  Rlanca. 

The  visitor  to  Rahia  Rlanca  who  lakes  the  troithle  to  go  to  the  port  works  is  certain 
to  he  imj)re.<sed  with  the  idea  that  the  elaborate  preparations  that  have  been  made, 
the  docks,  elevators,  waiehouses,  freight  yards,  rej)resenting  many  millions  of  dollars 
spent  hy  the  (iovernment,  railways,  and  commercial  concerns,  are  beyond  the  present 
re'piirements  of  the  j)ort,  and  therefore  stand  for  a  material  evidence  of  their  faith  in 
its  certain  and  rapi'l  develoj)ment  into  a  very  important  city. 

Masterpieces  of  Aboriginal  Art,  the  geiicral  tillo  uuthT  which  Art 
and  Archaeology  (Washingtou,  J).  C.)  ha.s  been  j)ubli.shing  the  very 
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interesting  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  W.  II.  Holmes,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  deals  in  its  fourth  installment,  in  the  P'ehruary  number, 
with  the  work  of  the  American  aborigines  in  sculpture  in  the  round. 
Dr.  Holmes  takes  occasion  to  explain  the  use  of  the  term  ‘‘master¬ 
pieces”  in  this  connection,  writing  as  follows: 

In  iij)eaking  of  masterpieces  of  art  we  iisnally  think  of  the  hif^hest  ])ro(hiets  of  genius 
among  cnilized  nations,  hut  we  are  at  liberty  to  think  of  the  best  works  of  any  |)eople, 
whatsoever  the  culture  status,  as  the  masterjneces  of  that  ])eo])le.  p]xten(ling  our 
vision  thus  into  the  field  of  j)rehistory  we  may  think  of  the  highest  work  of  long- 
vanished  races  as  the  masterjneces  of  the  j)articidar  time,  jdace,  and  ])eoj)le,  thus 
o])ening  uj)  a  vast  ])ersi)ective  of  masterjneces,  beginning  in  the  foreground  with  the 
highest  achievement  of  the  master  scudjdors  of  the  modern  world  and  extending  back¬ 
ward  to  the  very  incejdion  of  culture.  At  the  vanishing  j)oint  we  find  the  earliest 
niasterjne<‘e  in  the  first  stone  from  which  a  chij)  was  designedly  removed  by  the  hand 
of  man.  This  chij)j)ed  stone  was,  however,  for  the  man  of  that  day  an  achievement 
(I\iite  as  remarkable  as  the  greatest  j)roduct  of  the  seuljdor's  chisel  of  the  j)resent 
jseriod. 

In  referring  to  certain  of  the  sculj)tural  works  of  the  American  aborigines  as  master- 
I)ieces,  we  do  not  imj)ly  comjiarison  with  the  masterjneces  of  the  Old  World.  They 
are  the  work  of  a  j)eoj)le  still  well  within  the  shadow  of  the  stone  age,  yet  a  clo.'-e  ex¬ 
amination  makes  it  apj)arent  that  the  aborigines  jiossessed  aesthetic  gifts  and  aj)j)re- 
ciation  of  a  high  order,  and  it  may  be  said  without  great  risk  of  contradiction  that  no 
known  j)eoj)le  while  yet  within  the  confines  of  the  stone  age  has  ever  surpassed  them 
ill  works  of  taste  in  sculjdure,  wood-car\ing,  metal  work,  architecture,  jiainting,  and 
the  ceramic  and  textile  arts.  They  sought  to  beautify  whatever  they  touched,  and 
even  the  things  of  ordinary  use  were  often  embellished  with  jiainstaking  care.  While 
we  think  of  this  taste  for  elaboration  and  finish  as  due  to  the  jiromjitings  of  the  aesthetic 
sense,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  large  jiart  it  was  due  to  the  reijuirements  of  religion 
for  there  was  little  in  the  life  of  the  Indian  that  did  not  have  to  be  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  gods;  and  the  gods,  as  created  and  interjireted  by  the  jiriesthood, 
granted  their  favors  esjiecially  to  those  who  offered  the  first  fruits  of  Ihe  land  and  the 
best  that  the  hand  of  man  could  make. 

With  the  Americans  .«tone  was  used  to  shajje  stone,  although  in  Mexico  and  Peru 
bronze  had  been  made  and  was  used  to  an  undetermined  extent.  The  implements 
were  of  the  .«imj)lest  kind — hammers  of  stone  for  fracture  and  hammers  and  rudely 
shajied  jiicks  and  chisels  for  crumbling  and  incising,  and  stones  of  varied  shajie  and 
texture  for  grinding  and  jiolishing.  The  jirocesses  were  es.“entially  the  same,  how¬ 
ever,  as  those  emjdoyed  in  civilized  art,  although  the  devices  for  their  oji(>ration 
were  of  the  simj)lest  kind.  All  are  agreed  that,  considering  the  jirimitive  character 
of  the  imjdements,  the  extent  and  perfection  of  the  work  are  hardly  short  of  marvido  is. 
******* 

Skill  in  the  technic  of  the  sculjitural  arts  was  acijuired  through  the  manufacture 
of  iinjilements  and  utensils  long  before  the  thought  of  rej)resenting  a  living  form 
entered  the  human  mind,  and  it  may  be  surmised  that  Ihe  first  suggestions  of  the 
sculj)ture  of  living  forms  in  the  round  came  through  attemj)ts  to  elaborate  suggestive 
natural  forms  in  stone  such  as  are  j)lentifully  suj)j)Iiefl  by  ealcarwus  and  other  con¬ 
cretions.  Thus  a  concretion  suggesting  an  animal  shaj)e  would  be  imj)roved  by 
boring  holes  for  eyes  and  scratching  a  slit  for  the  mouth,  and  so  on,  and  later  sculj)- 
tured  forms  would  be  j)roduced  ah  initio.  Although  j)ick  and  chi.sel-like  imj)lements 
of  stone  were  emj)loyed  by  the  sculj)tor  of  juimilive  times,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  without  the  stone  hammer  these  tools  could  not  have  been  made. 


C'ourtepv  of  Illustrated  (Outdoor  World  and  IteiTeation. 


SI’KCIMKN  OF  AZTKC  SCULPTURE 

In  rpKard  to  tlie  artistic  achipvenu'iils  of  the  Aniprican  al)oti);ines  as  far  as  si-ulptiire  in  tlio  round  is  con- 
ccnied.  Dr.  Holmes  writes:  “Sculjdureof  the  liuman  form  in  tlie  round,  practiced  in  many  .simple  forms 
from  very  early  titnes,  lanced  hehitid  the  other  forms  of  represetitation  as  culture  advancsal,  doubtless  in 
lartie  i)art  l)ecausc  of  the  difliculties  of  execution.  In  the  main  it  remained  in  the  archaic  stage  to  the 
end.  Numerous  examples  of  sculpture  of  the  human  form  in  the  round  are  recovered  from  the  sites  of 
ancient  cultme  centers,  hut  none  are  so  elaborated  as  to  lead  to  the  t)elief  that  they  were  carved,  as  was 
the  ca,se  with  tirees  statuary,  to  gratify  the  msthetic  sense  simply.”  The.  image  pictured  above,  repre¬ 
senting  Uuitz])octli,  the  .tzt'ec  god  of  war,  is  a  typical  example  ol  Aztec  .sculpture  in  the  roiuid. 
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'I'ho  initial  stops  in  the  r(>i)rosontativi*s  art,  both  j>lastic  and  ijrapliic,  wore  essen¬ 
tially  religions  in  inspiration,  and  the  sculptor  devoted  his  attention  to  the  carving 
of  images  of  the  multifarious  deities  to  whi(di  he  imagined  himself  subject.  In  their 
higher  phases  these  arts  passed  gradually  under  the  influence  of  the  aesthetic  sense, 
and  the  spell  of  beauty  for  beauty's  sake  sui)plemented  the  sordi<l  reipiirements  of 
su])erstition. 

Sculjtture  of  the  human  form  in  the  round.  ])racticed  in  many  sim])le  forms  from 
very  early  times,  lagged  behind  the  other  forms  of  rei)resentation  as  culture  a<lvanced, 
iloubtless  in  large  ])art  because  of  the  difliculties  of  execution.  In  the  main  it  re¬ 
mained  in  the  andiaic  stage  to  the  end.  Numerous  exam{)les  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
human  form  in  the  round  are  recovered  from  the  sites  of  amdent  culture  centers, 
but  none  ar(“  so  elaborated  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  were  carve:l,  as  was  the 
case  with  Greek  statuary,  to  gratify  the  aesthetic  sense  simi)ly.  Relief  work,  how¬ 
ever,  comj)aratively  easy  of  exeiaition,  ro.se  to  di.stinctly  higher  levels,  and  many 
exam]>les  exist  in  whi(di  ai)prociation  of  the  perfection  of  line  form  and  proj)ortion 
are  clearly  manife.st.  Portraiture  was  ])racticed  in  a  formal  way,  the  generalized 
national  ty])e  of  visage  being  habitually  adhered  to  with  ])ossibly  individualized 
details  of  features,  dress,  and  symbolism  whudi  served  to  distinguish  particular  sub- 
jetds.  Facial  (‘xpre.ssion  ran  the  gamut  from  the  roughed-out  block  of  stone  to  extreme 
forms  of  the  grote.sipie  and  the  awe-in.spiring.  but  the  smile  or  laugh  as  we  understand 
these  expressions  of  emotion  seem  to  have  found  little  i)Iace  in  aboriginal  art.  In 
the  greater  cidture  centers  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  carvings  of  the  human 
figure  in  the  full  round  are  rare.  Figures  seated,  standing,  or  reclining  are  rigid  in 
pose,  and  the  limbs  and  hands  are  rarely  entirely  free  from  the  blockeil-out  body, 
while  the  treatment  of  the  hands  and  f(‘et  (dearly  indicates  the  narrow  limitations 
of  the  art  as  a  means  of  (>xpr(>ssion. 

Xumorotis  ])lioto<j;niplis  of  st^ulptiirtil  antiquities  unearthed  iji 
Mexico,  (\'ntral  American  and  South  American  countries  serve  to 
illustrate  the  artide.  These  are  described  in  considerable  detad 
l)v  Dr.  Holmes,  and  include  sjtecimens  of  Aztec  origin  as  well  as 
examjtles  from  Mayan  ruins  of  Yuoitan  and  Central  America.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Holmes,  these  are  not  necessarily  representative  of 
the  best  work  of  these  ahorigijial  scul])tors,  being  selected  from  such 
as  escajn'd  mutilation  or  destruction  during  the  Spanish  coiupiest. 
'I'hey  are  sufliciently  remarkable,  however,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
aboriginal  Americans  liad  arrived  at  (piite  a  high  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  their  artistic^  life. 

South  American  Trails,  by  Lee  Garnett  Day,  in  The  American 
Museum  Journal  for  flanuary,  1916,  is  an  account  of  an  expedition 
tinanced  by  Messrs.  Alfred  M.  Collins  and  Lee  Garnett  Day  and  un¬ 
dertaken  with  the  double  purpose  of  hunting  South  American  game 
and  collecting  zoological  specimens  on  a  transcontinental  journey 
from  Mollendo  on  the  west  coast  to  Para,  Hrazil,  on  the  east.  The 
difliculties  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  such  a  trip  may  be  surmised 
from  the  following  excerpts  from  Mr.  Day’s  article. 

Probably  no  place  in  the  world  gives  the  traveler  more  contrasts  in  trail,  .scenery, 
and  climate  than  do  the  Andes  in  the  last  range  of  the  Pordilleras.  From  th('  barren 
snow  line  at  the  ridge  down  to  the  headwaters  of  the  great  Amazon  system  is  but  a 
32301— Bull.  3—16 - 7 


Balsas  aiichoreil  in  the  shallow  marshes  near  the  shore.  The  halsa  is  made  of  huiidles  of  reeds  lasheil  toKelher.  It  is  the  .same  sort  of  craft  that  was  in  use  l>y  the  Indians  at  the  time  of 
the  8])anish  com)iiest,  more  than  four  centuries  ayo,  anil  is  to-day  in  general  use  for  native  commerce  alont;  Lake  Titicaca." 


Courtesy  of  The  Amerleun  Miisei 


START  OF  TIIK  RA('lv  TRAIN  FOR  (’<>(’ 11 A  HA  M  HA.  HOLIVIA. 


-Viijustini;  the  packs.  “The  itio.sl  convenient  unit  of  hattcatte  for  transportation  of  this  kind  is  a  small  fli  er  trunk  or  case  holdint;  so  ikhiikIs.  Two  trunks  make  a  perfect  pack  for  the 
animals,  compact,  easy  tocinch,  and  of  proper  1  alance,  Itiirinj;  the  rainy  .season  all  instrnments,  hMsl.  and  clothini;  nm.st  he  |)acked  in  hafts  impervions  to  moisture.  The  constant 
and  daily  rain— not  to  inention  freipient  wettings  from  crossiiift  ileep  fords  and  mountain  freshets— .stMm  rusts  arms  and  penetrates  film  [tiicks.  Onr  movinft-pictnre  camera  was  inclosed 
n  three  separate  waterprmtf  containers  and  the  flints  protected  hy  paratlined  tin  cases."  ( I-rom  "South  .\nierican  Trails,"  hy  l,ee  (larnett  Day,  in  the  January,  litlli,  number  of 
The  .\merican  .Museum  Journal.) 


Cimrtfsy  of  TIu*  American  Miisoiiin  Journal.  I'lioto  hy  C'oiHns  l>ay  Kxprditlon. 


SOl  Tir  .\MKKIC.\N  TK.MI.t!. 

A  mount-.iiii  cact^is  li'iuls  it>  to  (ho  hij;h  dexerts  of  I’eni, 
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few  hundred  miles,  yet  in  this  distance  four  distinct  clian^es  in  tlie  fauna  and  flora 
are  ai)parent.  IStarting  over  a  hard  open  road  where  we  made  18  or  20  miles  a  day, 
the  trail  winds  down  through  a  rolling  country  until  the  last  pass  is  crossed  and  the 
first  signs  of  tropical  vegetation  appear.  Then  through  the  mountains  of  the  Yungas 
the  route  lies  over  forested  hill  and  dale  or  along  narrow-ledge  trails,  and  eventually 
rea<’hes  lower  planes  where  the  freshets  turn  into  narrow  streams  and  the  streams  at 
last  into  rivers.  Here  amidst  the  most  ahundant  tropical  growth,  the  paths  under¬ 
foot  more  t)ften  resemhle  swamps  than  terra  tirma  and  5  or  ti  miles  were  considered  a 
gixxl  day's  work.  1  n  fact  the  striaun  beds  often  jjroved  belter  trails  than  the  machete- 
cut  roads  through  the  palm  and  canehrakes. 

Crossing  South  America  from  Hollendo  on  the  west  coast  to  Para  on  the  east,  by 
far  the  most  (‘ventful  part  of  the  journey  is  the  otKf  miles  by  mule  train  from  Cocha- 
hamha.  high  in  the  ('ordilh*ra,  to  Todos  Santos,  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  :i,-lftt) 
miles  above  its  mouth.  Cochahamha  itsedf  is  a  city  of  t)l(,tK)t)  inhabitants,  the  greater 
number  of  whom  have*  never  left  its  suburbs.  A  railroad  is  in  course'  of  construction, 
hut  from  Arepie,  the  end  of  the  rails,  all  ceanmerce  must  pass  by  nude  j)ack  for  two 
days  over  the  bowlders  of  the  rive'r  bed.  We  reached  Cochahamha  from  Molleiido 
by  rail,  lake  steamer,  and  coach.  After  crossing  the  first  two  ranges  of  the  Cordillera 
by  rail,  we  aser'iuled  the  third  by  pack  train,  starting  from  Cochahamha.  Our  party 
(•onsisted  of  Messrs.  Alfred  Collins  W  illard  Walker,  (ieorge  K.  Cherrie,  Robert  lU'cke'r, 
and  the  writer;  and  after  securing  2S  mules,  a  chh'f  arriero  or  mule  driver,  and  two 
Indian  helpers,  we  startl'd  for  the  head  of  the  pass  and  the  tributaries  of  the  great 
Amazon  River  beyond. 

The  mule  trail  from  (\)chabamba  to  Todos  Santos  is  far  from  an  easy  one  to  follow, 
notvOthstanding  that  it  is  constantly  traveled,  being  the  route  for  most  of  the  com¬ 
merce  between  the  low,  hot  grazing  lands  of  Rolivia  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes, 
and  the  high  well-populated  table-lands  around  La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  Oruro,  and 
other  cities.  It  is  always  very  narrow,  ])as.ses  through  heavy  woods,  over  ridges,  along 
sides  of  cliffs,  up  or  down  a  stream,  and  is  often  iliflicult  even  to  locate.  E.specially 
is  this  true  in  tlu'  rainy  season  when  jiools  of  mud  and  tangled  roots  encumber  the  way 
in  the  wixuls  and  mule  drivers  passing  pri'viously  have  often  left  the  path  in  st'arch  of 
better  going,  thus  making  false  trails  unsafe  to  follow  unless  with  a  very  experienced 
guide.  *  *  * 

At  Sal-si-puede  ("‘get  out  if  you  can”) — there  were  many  places  to  which  this  name 
wius  ai)plicable  -we  had  to  dig  or  cut  out  a  track  along  the  face  of  a  cliff  where  a  slide 
had  occurred,  to  make  room  for  the  pack  animals  to  j)ass.  This  was  not  only  difficult 
to  do  on  account  of  the  steej)  decline  and  precarious  footing;  but  also  the  work  had 
to  be  very  well  done  because  if  the  pack  of  a  mule  shoidd  catch  against  the  side  of 
the  cliff  in  tran.rit  the  animal  would  Ix'  tipped  over  into  the  river  Espirito  Santo  a 
thousand  feet  below. 

k'rom  Sal-si-puede  onward  the  mules  waded  streams,  floundered  through  mud  to 
their  middles,  and  laboreil  over  fallen  logs,  often  on  a  trail  so  narrow  and  so  overgrown 
that  it  was  nece.s.sary  constantly  to  use  the  machete  to  clear  the  path  of  hanging  vines 
and  dense  undergrowth.  *  *  *  The  advantage  of  having  compact  units  of  bag¬ 
gage  was  made  evident  in  this  locality.  The  jamming  of  baggage  between  saplings 
or  in  a  washed-out  gully  wotdd  necessitate  a  halt,  and  while  the  load  on  the  mule 
that  had  caused  the  halt  was  being  recinched  a  dozen  other  mules  would  start  ex¬ 
ploring  the  nei,gh boring  thickets.  Sometimes  the  whole  train  would  be  thrown  into 
confusion  and  all  the  i)a<-k  animals  wouhl  have  to  be  rounded  up  and  the  packs 
readjusted. 

It  was  in  this  section  that  we  found  the  first  traces  of  the  vampire  bats,  which  later 
cost  us  two  mules.  The.se  bUxid-sucking  mammals  descended  every  night,  and  in 
the  inortiingthe  backs  of  several  of  our  animals  would  be  wet  with  blood.  The  bats 


Courtesy  of  Tlie  Anieriran  Museum  Journal.  Ph(»to  t>y  ('(»IUns  hay  Kxpedifion. 

ALONG  OLD  SLANISII  TRAILS  IN  THE  ANDES. 

“View  in  the  Yiinpas  X'alley  on  tlie  TckIos  Santos  trail,  wliich  is  the  route  for  most  of  the  commerce  I>etween  the  low.  hot.  urazint:  lamls  of  ltoli\'ia  and  tlie  Inch,  wcll-populate<l  tahle-lands 
around  La  I’az,  t'ochahamba,  and  Oruro.  The  trail  is  always  narrow  and  winds  thronch  heavy  woods,  alone  sides  of  clilTs,  and  across  monntaiti  streams."  {From  “South  American 
Trails,”  in  the  January  number  of  The  American  Museum  Journal.) 


Courtesy  of  The  American  Museum  .Iniirmil. 


SOLTJI  AMERICAN  TRAILS 


\  diiraPtenstir  steep  olimb  thronch  the  Andes.  The  Bolivian  \  iinjias  between  Todos  Santos  and  the  Chapriia 
rank  amoni:  the  natural  wonders  of  the  world.  Daily  the  ehaiiKint:  vistas  of  palms,  ferns,  and  llowers,  with 
cascades  and  waferfalis,  make  a  deliKhtfiil  backiiround  for  the  almmlant  bird  life.” 
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iittacked  the  «i>ot.s  on  the  skin  which  had  been  chafed  by  the  packs,  and  although 
we  tried  several  methods  to  keep  them  off  they  continued  the  injuries,  so  that  the 
mules  were  slowly  weakened,  and  there  came  a  time  when  two  of  them  <'ould  travel 
no  farther. 

The  season  was  not  good  for  c'ollecting,  since  the  birds  were  molting  and  the  rains 
heightened  the  dillicnlties  of  preserving  the  specimens  and  made  traj)i)ing  unsatis¬ 
factory;  but  the  change  in  the  fauna  and  flora  as  each  new  level  was  ri'ached  ju'ovcd 
intensely  interesting.  From  rugged  and  barrcui  cliffs  at  the  cri'st  of  the  Andean  pass 
each  day  brought  more  abundant  foliage,  tintil  in  the  mountains  of  the  Yungas,  at 
an  altitude  of  5,000  or  G,000  feet,  a  j)rofusion  of  tropical  growth  a))))eared. 

*****  -x-  * 

There  were  no  wild  animals  of  a  kind  to  be  feirred  by  man  along  this  route.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  Chapare  we  found  evidences  of  tai)ir,  ])aca,  capybara,  jaguar,  tiger 
cat,  peccary,  deer,  coati,  agouti,  and  others,  but  the  high  water,  which  varies  some¬ 
times  40  feet  between  seasons,  had  driven  game  to  the  highlands,  making  hunting 
l)ossible  only  at  the  highest  |K)ints  along  the  Mamore.  Bird  life  was  most  abundant  in 
Bolivia;  a  collector  could  spend  several  seasons  to  advantage  in  the.se  little-traver.sed 
routes  across  the  South  American  countries.  When  the  incidental  mishai>s  and 
inconveniences  are  forgotten,  the  Bolivian  Yungas  between  Todos  Santos  and  the 
Chapare  may  well  be  comi)ared  with  other  natural  wonders.  Daily  the  vistas  of 
palm,  fern,  and  floral  growth,  with  cascades,  waterfalls,  and  fre.shets,  make  a  delight¬ 
ful  background  for  the  bird  and  other  animal  life. 

******* 

The  best  shooting  of  our  trij),  from  the  sporting  ])oint  of  view,  was  at  I’ampa  del 
Arrieros,  in  Peru,  13,000  feet  elevation.  Making  this  small  town  a  base,  we  worked 
uj)  to  the  snow  line,  which  begins  between  18,000  and  19,000  feet  above  .sea.  Between 
the  heights  of  13,000  and  17,000  feet  we  obtained  several  s])ecimen.s  of  vicuna  and 
guanaco.  Croups  of  these  will  be  mounted  at  the  Field  Museum.  Chicago.  Hunting 
in  the  Andes  iwesents  few  dilliculties  except  those  due  to  altitude  ami  the  attendant 
atino.-spheric  conditions,  .\bove  15,000  ft‘et,  climbing  in  the  rarefied  air  is  slow  and 
laborious,  and  the  few  nights  we  spent  in  the  o])en  at  these  altitudes  were  cold  and 
sleeple.ss. 

In  spite  of  the  weather  drawbacks,  which  made  collecting  often  impo.ssible  and 
l)reparing  .specimens  dlflicult,  the  expedition  was  able  to  obtain  1,500  bird  skins 
and  about  500  small  mammals  for  the  American  Museum. 

The  Great  Pan  American  Opportunity,  by  John  liarrott,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  rnion,  iti  the  March  mmilter  of  Tlie 
Engineering  Magazine  (New  York),  is  a  comjtreltensive  review  of  the 
])resent  status  of  Pan  American  relations  from  a  social,  political,  anti 
economic  point  of  view.  After  reviewing  the  develojtment  of  I’an 
American  commerce  during  the  past  10  j'ears,  and  describing  the  work 
t)f  the  Pan  American  Unittn  in  its  varied  activities,  Mr.  Barrett  takes 
occasion  to  refute  some  of  the  j)revailing  erroneous  im))ressions  anent 
Latin  American  political  disturbances,  the  ])resumed  lu'glect  of  Latin 
American  commerce  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  general 
idea  that  the  Latin  American  peoples  hate  or  distrust  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  lie  furthermore  suggests  the  a(h)ption  of  certain 
measures  which  in  his  opinion  would  materially  strengthen  the  social 
and  commercial  relations  between  the  I’nited  States  and  the  Latin 
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Aniorican  Ropublics,  among  tlio  most  important  being  those  outlined 
in  the  following  excerpts; 

Possibly  there  is  no  greater  need  of  the  liour  in  the  promotion  of  Pan  American  rela¬ 
tions  than  that  of  increasing  investment  of  Pnited  States  capital  in  each  and  all  of  the 
i.atin  American  countries.  Mefore  the  European  war  broke  out  the  governments  and 
jnivate  enterprises  of  those  20  countries  plai'ed  nearly  all  of  their  loans  with  Euro¬ 
pean  linanciers.  The  war  has  put  an  end  to  that  source  of  supply,  and  it  will  be  many 
years  before  they  will  again  be  able  to  furnish  money  to  Latin  America.  It  is,  therfore, 
ab.solutoly  necessary  for  the  bankers,  the  financiers,  and  the  bond-buying  element  of 
the  United  States  to  meet  the  situation  and  show  a  jjractical  spirit  of  cooperation  for  the 
Ixmefit  of  our  sister  Republics.  It  is  just  as  neces.sary  for  the.se  countries  to  have  money 
in  working  out  their  material  and  political  i)rogress  as  it  has  been  for  the  United  States, 
as  a  whole,  and  its  individual  States  to  have  money  for  their  develoi)ment.  If  the 
financial  interests  of  the  United  States  do  not  respond  to  this  need,  they  will  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  if,  during  the  next  It)  years,  Europe  recovers  the  trade  and  posi¬ 
tion  which  .she  has  lost  through  the  war.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  if  the  bankers 
and  financial  leaders  of  the  United  States  will  loan  SHM)().tM)ll,0l)0,  or  S 100, IKK), 000  a 
year  to  Latin  America  for  the  next  decade,  they  will  be  rewarded  by  an  increiuse  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  the  exchange  of  trade  between  the  United  .“States  and  these  countries. 
A  careful  study  of  the  evolution  of  Latin  American  governments,  material  enterprises, 
and  prosperity  shows  that  the  commerce  of  Europtan  countries  has  grown  most  rapidly 
in  the  lands  of  Latin  America  where  they  have  invested  the  most  cai)itaL 

It  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  oi)port unities  in  all  j)arts  of  Latin  America  which 
await  United  States  capital.  The  opening  up  of  rich  interiors  with  railway  construc¬ 
tion,  the  harnessing  of  numerous  water  powers,  the  bringing  to  the  surface  of  vast 
mineral  wealth,  the  marketing  of  the  valuable  timbers  of  the  immense  forests,  the 
extension  of  irrig-ation  from  the  stored  waters  of  the  Andes,  the  imi)rovement  of  agri¬ 
cultural  methods,  the  mastering  of  the  jungle  through  modern  .sanitary  processes  as 
exemplified  at  Panama,  the  imjuovement  of  harbors  and  i)orts,  and  the  utilization 
in  a  thousand  ways  of  the  resources  of  Latin  America,  provide  opportunities  for 
United  States  capital  equal  to  those  which  it  has  had  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  50  years. 

Let  the  American  financial  intere-sts  meet  the  situation  in  the  right  way  without 
overcharging  for  the  money  invested  or  without  acting  as  if  they  expected  to  get  all 
the  advantages,  and  there  will  come  a  change  which  will  have  a  profound  influence 
upon  Pan  American  friendship  as  well  as  on  Pan  American  commerce. 

It  is  not  neces.sary  for  me  here  to  enlarge  upon  the  necessity  of  develojung  to  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency  an  imj)roved  steamship  service.  It  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  United  States  commercial  and  financial  interests  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  offered,  and  for  Latin  Americans,  in  turn,  to  take  advantage  of  their 
cooperation,  unle.ss  there  are  worked  out  and  made  permanent  the  best  steam.ship 
connections  between  the  principal  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts  of 
the  United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  representative  ports  of  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  coast  lines  of  Latin  America.  There  is  a  demand  for  this  on  the  part  of 
Latin  America  ju.st  as  much  as  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  Latin  American  Governments  will  be  willing  to  do  their 
share  with  the  United  States  Government  in  the  improvement  of  these  facilities. 
There  has  been  great  progress  already  made,  especially  in  the  Gulf  and  Carribean 
service,  and,  to  some  extent,  between  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  the  corresiionding  section  of  Latin  America,  but  the  latter  is  still  capable 
of  additions  in  passenger  and  freight  vessels  which  are  much  needed,  while  upon 
the  western  coast  of  South  America  there  can  be' a  decided  change  for  the  better. 

.Another  great  necessity  is  that  of  the  establishment  in  all  parts  of  Latin  America 
of  banks  controlled  by  United  States  capital.  The  wi.se  initiative  in  this  direction 
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wliich  has  alroady  hoeu  taken  hy  the  Xafional  ('ity  Hank  of  New  York  lias  proved 
tlie  truth  of  this  contention.  Tliis  institution  has  nia<le  a  decided  success  of  its  ex¬ 
periment  in  Huenos  Aires  and  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  great 
Itanking  institutions  of  otlier  sections  of  the  I'niled  States,  esjiecially  of  the  (.'entral 
West  and  Pacihc  coast,  should  not  inaugurate  similar  enterpri.ses.  There  is  room  in 
l.atin  America  for  additional  hanking  facilities,  and  it  is  jirohahle  that  the  National 
t.'ity  Hank  of  New  York  would  he  no  more  antagonistic  to  such  extension  than  they 
are  to  the  huildiug  up  of  other  hanks  in  the  I'nited  States, 

Mr.  Biinvtt  cltisi's  his  article  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  beneficial 
efl'eets  on  the  political  relations  betwet'ii  the  I’nited  States  and  the 
eonntries  of  Latin  America  resnltino  from  the  p-eat  finaneitil  eonfer- 
('iiet'  of  May,  ltn.5,  and  the  more  recent  Pan  Amt>riean  Seientilie 
(’onort'ss  wbieb  assembled  in  Wtisbington  in  December,  101.1,  and 
dannary,  lOlH.  Of  the  latter  be  writes: 

While  this  congress  could  not  discuss  political  (piestions,  there  emanated  from  it 
an  atmosphere  and  suggestion  of  Pan  American  solidarity.  Pan  American  comity, 
ami  Pan  American  mutuality.  There  .seemed  to  hi'  an  underlying  thought  that  the 
jire.sent  tendencies  of  the  day  are  evolving  the  Monroe  doctrine  into  a  Pan  .\mericau 
doctrine — that  is  to  .say,  from  a  doctrine  jiromulgated  and  sipiported  alone  hy  the 
I'nited  States  to  one  |)romulgated  and  supported  hy  all  of  the  American  Hepuhlics. 
If  there  has  been  opposition  in  Latin  America  to  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  the  past  it 
has  not  heen  due  to  the  doctrine  itsi'lf  .so  much  as  to  the  interpretation  thereof.  The 
Latin  American  countries  and  peo])les  rightfully  object  to  any  dictatorial  attitude 
oil  the  part  of  the  I’nited  States  as  if  it  were  both  "papa”  and  "mama”  and  they  were 
inferiors  or  children  not  yet  of  age.  On  the  other  hand,  that  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  which  means  that  each  Latin  American  country  would  stand  for 
the  .sovereignty  and  integrity  of  the  I'nited  States  and  every  other  .American  Repub¬ 
lic  just  as  (|uickly  as  the  I'nited  Slates  itself  would  stand  for  the  sovereignty  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  any  American  Republic  is  the  interpretation  which  will  make  it  enduring 
and  which  will  pave  the  way  for  the  evolution  of  that  kind  of  Pan  Americanism  which 
means  that  Pan  .\merica  will  he  the  triunpihant  force  in  civilization  and  progress  of 
the  world. 
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Modernizing  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  Charles  II.  Sherrill. 

This  h(K(k  has  heen  anxiously  awaited  hy  all  jtersons  interested  in  Practical  Pan 
Americanism.  Mr.  Sherrill  .stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  active  progres.sive  Pan 
Americans  of  the  United  States,  and  the  propaganda  he  has  carried  on  since  he  returned 
from  .\rgentina,  where  he  was  United  States  minister  several  years  ago,  has  done 
much  to  [inimote  both  commerce  and  friend.ship  among  the  American  Reimhlies.  In 
jnihlishing  this  work  he  has  taken  a  step  which  will  he  gri'atly  appreciated  hy  all  per¬ 
sons  intert'sted  in  both  juactical  and  theoretical  Pan  Americanism.  Inasmuch  as  it 
contains  an  introduction  hy  Nicholas  Murray  Hutler,  jtresident  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  to  reprint  Dr.  Hutler’s  ojtinion  as  the  best  review  that  possibly  could  he 
published  of  it.  President  Hutler  says: 

•‘In  the  following  pages  Mr.  Sherrill  offers  a  vigorous  and  stimulating  iliscussion  of 
.some  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  important  questions  that  now  coitfront  the 
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Aiiiei'ican  lie  toiiclu's  on  many  diisputotl  ]ii)ints  and  makes  pome  novel  and 

(‘veil  radical  i)ro|)osals.  In  doini:  these  lliinsis  he  stiinnlates  and,  indeed,  compels  the 
reader  to  think  for  himself  on  <inestions  of  international  jailitics.  and  this  is  just  now 
the  most  cryiin;  need  of  the  American  peo])le. 

■■Circumstances  over  which  we  have*  had  no  control,  and  cotiditions  which  we  have 
heen  ()owerless  to  change.  hav«‘  c<imi)letely  altc'red  the  ridation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  ditrini;  the  lifetime  of  the  ])resent  s'lnieratitui.  International 
trade  we  have  always  had  more  or  less,  and  the  tide  of  immis:ration  has  flowed  stronstly 
toward  onr  shores  for  the  jrreater  i)art  of  a  century.  Science,  which  knows  no  national 
houndaries  and  no  limitations  of  lan^uaiie.  has  always  heen  a  force  makinsi  for  inter¬ 
national  a|>preciation  and  un  leistandinir.  as  have  the  line  arts,  while  literature  has 
la^c^ed  ouly  a  little  distance  l.ehind.  'I'ln'  woild  has  heen  internationalized  almost 
without  onr  knowing  it.  and  wl'.en  the  storm  of  war  broke  with  fii^htful  stnldentiess 
on  .\uirust  I,  l!‘l  I.  it  found  in  operation  a  s'lent  Imt  powerful  system  of  international 
inttreourse  and  international  de|)endence  of  whii^h  it  straisihtway  made  a  comijlete 
ami  costly  wreck.  Americans,  who  had  never  hefore  thought  of  tin*  world  outside 
the  limits  of  their  own  countries  as  other  than  part  of  another  and  distant  platiet,  were* 
force  !  to  a])preciate  that  they.  too.  were  liound  to  men  and  women,  whom  they  had 
never  seen  and  whose  lanenatre  they  had  never  heard,  hy  invisible  ties  that  only  a 
world  war  could  break  or  destroy.  In  a  twitikline  of  an  eye*  international  shipjnnir, 
international  trade,  inti'rnational  tinance,  international  communication  of  every  sort 
fell  from  their  i)lace  of  hisrh  security  and  comfort  to  i)ositions  of  the  utmost  dans'er  and 
damaite.  This  was  as  (Muphatic  and  as  .severe  a  lesson  in  what  internationalism  means 
as  the  world,  includiin;  America,  has  ever  received. 

•■Mr.  Sh  ‘rrill  d  ‘als  chiefly,  as  the  titl(>  of  this  book  directly  su>;gests.  with  j)roblems 
of  the  Am‘>rican  ( 'ontinent  and  with  otlu'r  int(‘rnational  ))roblems  that  frrow  out  of  the.se. 
Tin*  ])rt‘.s  >nt  is  ih-'  psyeholoyMcal  moment  to  draw  the  ]le])ublics  of  the  three  Amerieius 
loitelher.  sine,*  they  are  all  alike  removed  from  the  immediate  theater  of  the  world 
war.  Tliey  an'  all  alike  rej)ul)lican  in  their  form  of  {government,  and  they  are  all  alike 
dealing  with  the  ])rol)lems  that  face  new  ])(S)j)h  s  with  fre.sh  soil  and  tinexhanstul 
nattiral  re.sources.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  supitose  that  the  several 
.\meriean  .llepublics  in  drawiiifr  (do.ser  together  are  thereby  thrown  in  contrast  with 
the  older  nations  of  hhirope  and  of  Asia,  or  are  in  any  way  to  be  broufrht  in  antat'onism 
to  these.  ( >n  the  contrary,  the  drawing  losrether  of  the  Kej)ublies  of  tin'  thri'e  Amer¬ 
icas  should  be  ratlu'r  a  symbol  of  that  erc'atc'r  and  larger  drawing  togetlu'r  which  the 
whole  World  will  out' day  wit  nt'.ss.  Tlie  war  may  j)ost])one.  but  can  not  wholly  ])r('vent. 
the  march  of  tin'  human  s])irit  toward  its  ideals  of  univer.sal  brotln'rliood.  with  lilx'rty 
and  justic('  assured  to  all  men.  Tin'n'  an'  not  two  worlds,  an  .\inerican  world  and  a 
non-Ain  'rican  world,  but  only  one,  and  tin'  j)art  which  the  Ann'ricas  will  j>lay  in  that 
one  world  will  (U'pend  niton  tln'ir  faithfnlin'ss  to  their  own  idt'als  an<l  tipon  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  p  'rmanenc('  of  their  feeling  of  coinradt'ship  for  ('aeh  otln'r  and  of  friendship 
for  tln'ir  brothers  in  otln'f  and  older  lands  than  their  own. 

“  If  from  these  pages  .Vmericans  .shall  learn  to  look  out  across  the  waters  that  botind 
them  on  tin'  east  and  wt'st  and  .south,  and  if  they  learn  that  it  should  be  quit*'  po.ssihle 
for  tin'll!  to  liv('  in  as  great  harmony  and  .sectirity  with  their  neighbors  overseas  as  they 
do  with  their  in'ighhors  to  tin'  north,  who  ari'  separated  but  by  a  long  imaginary  and 
(|uit('  undeft'tnled  lini',  Mr.  Sherrill  may  In'  hapjiy,  indeed.  In  that  case  his  years  of 
dililomatic  si'rvice.  his  clo.si'  study  of  -Vnn'rican  commerce  and  its  in'C'ds,  and  his 
I'arnest  efforts  to  play  tin'  part  of  a  high-minded  American  citizen,  will  not  have 
been  in  \  ain, 

••The  ha])piness  of  the  world,  as  well  as  its  peace,  will  he  jiromoted  when  men  learn 
to  look  at  world  problems  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  their  own  nation  alone  but 
from  that  of  other  nations  as  well.  Mr.  Sherrill’s  book  will  helj)  Ann'ricans  to  si'e 
the  world  problems  as  other  peoples  see  them.” 


i 


riioto  bv  White  Stuilio. 

SCKNE  FHO.Nf  ACT  I  OK  " COYKSC  \S.” 


The  openi  “(ioveseas,’'  l)y  the  SiKinish  eoniposer  (iraiiiuios,  was  niven  for  the  first  time  in  tlie  Metropolitan  OiM-ra  House,  New  '\  ork,  durini;  the  latter  part  of  .lanrtary.  Kiln.  It  is 
said  to  he  tlie  first  o|)ii'ra  that  has  been  stmt;  in  Spanish  in  the  fnited  States.  The  author  presents  a  series  of  seenes  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  .Madrid  diiriii);  the  first  years  of 
the  iiineteentli  century.  Many  of  such  seenes  were  the  subjects  of  the  famous  artist  tloyas,  and  were  copied  in  the  maitnilicent  tap(‘stries  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Spain'.  Thus 
the  name  (ioyescas”Vas  ttiveii  to  the  opera.  The  music  is  based  on  the  native  airs  and  sontts  of  the  ix'ninsnla,  and  the  new  o|)era  presents  one  of  the  most  im))ortant  works 
ever  inspired  I'jy  these  cliarmint:  Mediterranean  melotlies. 
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Twentieth  Century  Impressions  of  Chile.  Its  history,  jxtoplo,  comnierco,  industries, 
and  resources.  Director  in  chief:  Reginald  Idoyd.  Kditors:  W.  Feldwick  and 
L.  T.  Delaney.  Historian;  Jose  Pla  ('arceles.  I..ondon,  [Lloyd's  tin'ater  Britain 
PuhlLshing  Co.,  Ltd.],  1!I15.  508  p.  Map.,  illus.  1°. 

The  Amazing  Argentine  a  new  land  of  enterprise.  By  John  Poster  Fraser.  New 
York,  I'unk  WagnallsCo.  [1!(14].  Illus.,  ])lates.  viii.  2!t0  p.  8°.  ]’ri<'e.  .81  ..50  . 

A  trip  to  South  America.  Fxercises  in  Spanish  composition.  By  Samuel  M.  Wax- 
man.  Boston,  1).  C.  Heath  ck  Co..  1!)10.  100  p.  12°. 

The  real  Argentine.  Notes  and  impressions  of  a  year  in  tlie  Argentine  and  Uruguay. 
By  .1.  A.  Hammerton.  New  York.  Dodd,  Mead  ik  Co..  1015.  Illus..  jdales.  1.58 
[).  8°.  Price,  S2.50. 

Annals  of  the  Carnegie  Museum.  Vol.  X,  Nos.  1-2.  W.  .1.  Holland.  Fditor.  jPitts- 
Inirghj  Puldished  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute.  litlO.  I  Papers  on  fishes  of  .South  .\merica  and  birds  and  rc'ptiles  of  llie 
Isle  of  Pines.  i 

Ways  to  lasting  peace.  By  David  Starr  Jordan.  I lulianapolis.  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.,  Publishers.  1010.  254  j).  8°.  Price,  81, 

America  and  her  problems.  By  Paul  11.  B.  D’Kstournelles  de  Constant.  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  BH5.  xxii,  545  p.  8°.  Price,  J82. 

The  future  of  South  America.  By  Roger  W.  Babson.  Boston,  T.ittle,  Brown  ik  Co.. 
1015.  Illus.,  plates,  map.  viii,  407  p.  8°.  Price,  !82. 

Through  the  Brazilian  wilderness.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt.  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1014.  Illus.,  plates,  map.  xiv,  383  j).  8°.  Price,  .83.50. 

Fear  God  and  take  your  own  part.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt.  New  York,  (ieorge  H. 
Doran  Co.,  1010.  xii.  414  ]).  8°.  ITice,  .8L.50. 

South  of  Panama.  By  Fdwanl  Alsworth  Ross.  New  York,  The  Century  Co.,  1915. 
Illus..  jylates.  xvi.  300  j).  8°.  Price,  .82.40. 

The  Tropics.  Their  resources,  j)eople,  and  future.  A  descrii)tion  of  the  tropical 
lands  of  Africa,  Asia.  Central  and  South  America.  Australia  aud  the  Pacific; 
their  natural  products,  scenery,  inhabitants,  and  industries,  and  the  possibilities 
of  their  future  development.  By  C.  R.  Knock.  New  York,  Charles  Scril)ner’s 
Sons,  1915.  Illus.,  plates,  map.  xxiii.  40(i  p.  8°.  Price,  $4. .50. 

Brazil  and  the  Monroe  doctrine.  By  Dunshee  de  Abranches.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Imprensa  Nacional,  1!)15.  72  j).  8°. 

The  diplomatic  protection  of  citizens  abroad  or  the  law  of  international  claims.  By 
Kdwin  M.  Borchard.  New  York,  The  Banks  Law  Publishing  Co.,  1915.  xxxvii, 
988  p.  8°,  Price,  88. 

Spanish  short  stories.  Kdited  with  introduction,  notes,  and  vocabulary.  By 
Elijah  Clar<*uce  Hills  and  Louise  Reinhanlt.  Boston,  I).  C.  Heath  ik  Co..  1912. 
xviii,  323  p.  12°.  Price,  81. 

Dona  Clarines  y  manana  de  sol.  P(.)r  Serafin  y  Joa(iiun  Alvarez  (Quintero.  Edited 
with  intriMluction,  notes,  and  vocabulary.  By  8.  Griswold  Morley.  BosUm, 
1).  C.  Heath  <.k  Co.,  IftOft.  xvi,  13(i  j).  12°.  50  cents. 

Mineral  resources  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil.  By  Albert  F.  Calvert,  London,  Spon  & 
Chamberlin,  1915.  Illus.,  plates,  maps,  xvi,  KM)  p.  8°.  Price,  82. 

Journal  of  the  National  Institute  of  Social  Science.  Volume  1,  Number  1  [New 
York],  1915.  242  p.  8°. 

Cuba  before  the  World.  A  comprehensive  aiul  descrii)tive  account  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  ])resent  day.  Containing  unemhellished 
data  for  general  information  of  history,  system  of  government,  education,  sani¬ 
tation,  commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  banking,  society,  touring,  sports,  and 


('ourti*«y  of  Art  and  Arrlia‘oln>fy. 


TIIK  PKKIII.STOIUC  SOAI’STONK  W'OKKKKS  OF  rAMKOHMA. 

In  the  Californui  HiiikliiiK  al  the  I’anaina-California  K.xposilion  at  San  Diejto,  ainont!  other  interesting  feaitires  is  fonml 
an  exhibit  of  the  works  of  the  American  ahoriftines  collected  by  Dr.  K.  1,.  llewett,  Director  of  the  School  of  .\nierican 
.\rchaeolotiy.  The  trrotip  pictured  above  ilhistrates  the  minini;  and  shapint;  of  soapstone  as  carried  on  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Santa  Catalina  Island,  oil  the  coast  of  Sonthern  California,  and  was  |)repared  al  the  National  .Musenni 
at  Washington  for  the  I’anania-California  Ex|)osition.  In  the  group  the  man  is  .shown  cutting  out  the  roundish  mass 
of  soapstone  from  the  solid  wall  of  the  material,  while  the  woman  with  a  rude  implement  roughs  out  the  globular  pot. 
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niitos  of  interest.  Compiled  and  edited  hy  (iral.  Dr.  Mamnd  F.  Alfonsi  |and| 
T.  V'alero  Martinez,  Havana,  Pnhlished  By  The  Souvenir  (Jnido  of  Cnha  Co., 
I!U5.  22:{]).  111ns.  8°.  Price,  .82. 

Argentine  Meteorological  Service.  History  aiid  onj:aniy.ation  with  a  condensed  snin- 
nuiry  of  resnlts.  Pre])areil  under  the  direction  of  Walter  (1.  Davis,  chief  of  the 
service.  Hnenos  Ayres,  Printing  Estahlishment  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricnltnre, 
]!)11.  Maps.  181  p.  4°. 

Hazell's  annual  for  the  year  1916.  A  record  of  the  time,  (living  the  most  recent 
and  authoritative  information  concerning  the  Hriti.di  Empire,  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  important  topics  of  the  <lay  with  copious  index.  London, 
Hazell,  Wat.son  it  Viney.  litUi.  Ixxii.  (122  p.  8°.  Price,  2  shillings  (1  pence. 

Talking  English.  A  pronouncing  manual  for  teaching  the  English  language.  Third 
edition.  Hy  (leoigie  R.  Montgomery.  New  York,  Puhlished  hy  tleorge  R. 
Montgomery,  1!H5.  xiv.  217  p.  8°.  Price,  !•()  cents. 

“First  Aid”  in  the  study  of  Spanish.  Rook  1.  Four  simple  rides  will  show  you 
how  English  words  become  Spanish  words.  Tlie  lea  ling  rules  for  pronunciation 
and  accent.  Twelve  rules  for  the  division  of  Spanish  words.  Ry  .h  sc  Sirvent. 
Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  RI15.  (14  p.  8°. 

A  geologic  reconnaissance  of  the  Cuzco  Valley,  Peru.  Ry  Herliert  E.  (Iregory.  (Con¬ 
tributions  from  the  Peruvian  expedition  of  1912  under  the  auspices  of  Yale 
Fniversity  and  the  National  (leograjihic  Society.)  [From  the  American  .lonrnal 
of  Science,  Vid.  XLI,  January,  191(1.  | 

The  doctrine  of  intervention.  Ry  Henry  (i.  Hodges.  Princeton,  The  Ranner  Piess. 
1915.  xii,  288  p.  8°.  Price,  .81.50. 

The  lower  Amazon.  narrative  of  explorations  in  the  little-known  regions  of  the 
State  of  Para,  on  the  lower  .\mazon,  with  a  record  of  archaeological  excavations 
on  Marajo  Island  at  the  month  of  the  .\mazon  River,  and  observations  on  the 
general  resources  of  the  country.  Ry  Algot  Lange.  New  York.  (1.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1!)14.  Ulus.,  ])lates,  maps,  xxv,  4(18  p.  8°.  Price.  .82. .50. 

Tierra  Uruguaya.  Descrijx-idn  geognilica  de  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Fruguay. 
Tomo  I.  Montevideo,  Libreria  y  jiapeleria  “La  Nacidn,”  Hlld.  Ulus.  \ii. 

210  p.  8°. 

Descripcifin  geogrSfica  de  la  real  audiencia  de  Quito  (pie  escribid  Don  Dioiusio  <  i- 
Al.sedo  y  Herrera.  [New  York.  |  The  Hisjianic  Society  of  America.  1915.  xxxv, 
UK)  p.  4°. 

Directorio  oflcial  y  guia  general  de  la  Eepdblica  de  Guatemala.  Con  derecho  de 
propiedad  literaria  concedido  ])or  el  supremo  gobierno  do  la  Repiiblica.  Marro- 
quin  Hermanos,  Editores  jiropietarios.  (luatemala  City,  Papeleria  y  libreria 
“Ctusa  Colorada”  de  Marroiptin  Hermanos,  1915.  cxii,  914  p.  4°. 

Pitman's  Spanish  commercial  reader.  A  selection  of  readings  dealing  with  com¬ 
merce,  finance,  industry,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  commercial  students  and  business 
men.  Ry  (i.  R.  MacDonald,  New  York,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  ik  Sons  i  Ltd.).  [1!)15|. 
vii,  170,  1(1  p.  8°.  Price,  81. 

The  Argentine  Republic,  [.\rgentine  National  Commi.ssion].  Panama-Pacific  Exposi¬ 
tion,  San  Francisco.  1915.  illus.,  plates.  88  j).  12°. 

The  South  Americans.  Ry  W.  H.  Koebel.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  ik  Co.,  1915. 
illus.,  plates.,  map.  vii,  2(1(1  p.  8°.  Price,  .82. 

Portugal  of  the  Portuguese.  Ry  .\ubrey  F.  (L  Roll.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s 
.Sons,  1!)15.  Illus.,  plates,  x,  208  p.  12°. 

The  Haitian  revolution.  1791  to  1804.  Or  side  lights  on  the  French  revolution.  Ry 
T.  (i.  Steward.  New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1914.  ix,  292  p.  8°. 
Price,  .?1.25. 


('onrtesy  of  Art  and  Archfooloif; 


Anion^  many  otlior  roproiliict  ions  of  Maya  art  to  Iip  found  in  the  California  HiiildiiiK  at  tlip  I’anama-California  Kxposition  is 
this  remarkable  sjieeiinen  of  Maya  wood  carvini;.  It  is  a  replica  of  the  famous  altar  panel,  carved  from  zajKile  wood 
in  low  relief,  from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Tikal,  (iuateniala.  The  desitin  is  exceptionally  elaborate,  and  in  execution 
is  not  excelleil  by  any  similar  work  iti  .America. 


(’olirtesy  of  Arts  and  Deoorathm. 


TIIK  Kixt;. 


Tlio  iil’Ovc  is  a  rcprixliiol  ion  of  one  of  John  W.  Alexanders  iiofed  painliiiKs  wfiiefi  is  in  I  he  colleclion  of  I  he  Mefropolifin 
Mnsenni  of  Arf  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Alexainler,  wlio  died  Mav  7.  I'.ll.'i.  was  one  of  the  foremost  painters  of  the 
Cnited  Slates,  lie  won  llie  ftold  medal  at  the  Paris  Kxposilion  of  lIKKi;  Hold  medal  at  the  Itniralo  Kxposition  in  I'Mip 
I  lie  Carnettie  prize  in  the  Society  of  .American  Artists:  first  prize.  Corcoran  .\rl  fiallerv  of  \Va.shint;ton-  first  ymld  medai 
prize.  Carnenie  Inslilnlion.  I’illshiirydi.  in  Hill,  and  many  other  distiiiftnished  honors,  abroad  and  at  home  In  PIOI 
he  was  made  Chevalier  hettion  dllonnenr.  Me  had  hern  president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  a  iiost  of  honor 
which  he  resittned  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  and  had  for  many  years  herni  one  of  the  most  active  workers  in  the 
B  cause  of  art  in  the  Cnited  States. 
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Christopher  Columbus.  l$y  Mililred  Staploy.  New  York,  Tlie  Maciiiillaii  (lo..  I!tl5. 
xiii,  210  jt.  12°.  Price,  50  cents. 

Aus  dem  erbe  der  Inkas  Bolivien;  eine  geographisch  ethnographische  studie.  Max 
.losef  Von  Vacano.  Herlin,  Dietrich  Keiiner  ( Krnst  Vohsen),  1012.  vi.  120  p. 
111ns.,  map.  H°. 

Annals  of  the  Association  of  American  Geographers.  Volnine  V.  1015.  Harlan  11. 
Harrows,  Ivlitor.  [(’hicai;o|  Pnhlisheil  hy  the  .\ssociation.  1015.  llhis.,  plates. 
152  j).  4°. 

Memoirs  of  the  Carnegie  Museum.  Vol.  VI 1,  No.  1.  The  Cheirodontinae.  a  siih- 
I'amily  of  ininnte  characid  lishes  of  South  America.  15y  Carl  11.  Kii;enmann. 
Pittshiirgh.  Piihlished  hy  the  authority  <»f  the  hoard  of  trustees  of  the  Carnciiic 
Institute.  Dccemher,  1015.  llhis.,  plates,  map.  !t0  |).  1°. 

Almanach  de  Gotha.  Annnaire  <;encalo,>;i(pie.  diplomaticpie  et  statisthpie  lOlti. 
(Jotha,  .Instils  Pertlu's,  Htlti.  xxiv,  1220  p.  12°.  Price,  10  marks. 

“ Despu^s  de  la  Lluvia  el  Sol.”  Comedia  en  nn  acto  y  en  pro.sa.  Kxpresamente 
arrefjlada  jiara  su  uso  en  e.-scnelas  y  colegios  ansjloamericanos  anotada  en  ingles  pi  r 
H.  Diez  de  la  Cortina.  New  York.  H.  1).  Cortina  Co.,  1014.  Oh  ]>.  Price,  25 
cents. 

Episodios  en  Espaflol  y  en  Ingles.  1.  Don  Antonio  Solias;  II,  llernan  Cortes  (Con- 
qiiista  de  Mexico  epoca  de  Carlos  V');  III,  Dos  Kivales  (Hatalla  de  San  Qninti'n, 
Keinado  de  Felipe  II);  IV.  Najiolei'm  en  Hamhouillet  ( Kpoca  de  Napoleon  I). 
Por  H.  Diez  de  la  Cortina.  Cnarta  edicidn.  New  York.  R.  I).  Cortina  Co.,  1001. 
Price,  .SI. 

Amparo.  Novela  en  Kspanol  y  en  Ingles.  .Sinopsii  de  nna  mny  celehrada  del  popu¬ 
lar  autor  de  •‘Fd  Martir  del  (Idhjrota."  Fnriipie  Perez  Fscrich.  Lihro  esju-esa- 
mente  adaptado  para  el  n.'io  de  los  estudiantes  ipie  aprenden  el  ingles  o  el  caste- 
llano.  Por  R.  Diez  de  la  I'ortina.  New  York,  R.  1).  Cortina  Co.,  1010.  155  j). 

12°.  Price,  1. 

Narraciones  en  Espaflol  y  en  Ingles.  I'lia  madre  (Ejiisodio  de  la  hatalla  de  Trafalgar). 
La  (lor  de  las  riiinas,  la  conciencia,  el  escapnlario.  Por  R.  Diez  de  la  Cortina, 
Cnarta  edicidn.  New  York,  R.  1).  Cortina  Co.,  1010.  185  p.  12°.  Price,  81. 

Modelos  para  cartas  en  Espanol  y  en  Ingles  con  extensos  vocahnlarios  y  fraseologia 
comercial  idiomatica  y  tecnoldgica;  tahlas  comparativas  de  jiesas,  monedas  y 
medidas;  miKlelos  para  docnmentos  de  todas  clases;  ahreviatnras,  modismo,  hnen 
tono;  formnlario  epistolar,  comercial,  socuil  y  de  familia;  cartas  hi.stdricas  cele- 
hres.  etc.,  etc.,  todo  en  amhos  idiomas.  Por  R.  Diez  de  la  Cortina,  32a  edicidn. 
New  York,  R.  1).  Cortina  Co.,  1015.  viii.  17-4  p.  12°.  Price,  .81. 

The  Cortina  method  intended  for  self-study  and  for  use  in  schools.  Spanish  in 
twenty  lessons  with  a  system  of  articulation  based  on  English  equivalents,  for 
acipiiring  a  correct  |)ronnnciation.  Ry  R.  Diez  de  la  Cortina.  ICighty-third 
edition.  New  York.  R.  1).  Cortina  Co.,  1!)15.  xiv,  -lOO  p.  12°.  Price,  81. .50. 

El  Indiano.  Comedia  en  tres  actos  y  en  prosa  en  Ingles  y  en  Espanol.  Inspirada  en 
nna  de  las  mejores  ohras  del  famoso  vate  (Jarcia  de  la  Vega.  Por  R.  Diez  de  la 
Cortina,  Dccimo.scptima  edicidn.  New  York,  R.  D.  Cortina  Co.,  1013.  -43  ]>. 
12°.  Price,  40  cents. 

World  map  1605.  Willem  .lansz.  Rlaen.  Fac.4mile  of  the  nniipie  cojiy  helonging  to 
the  llisiianu-  Society  of  .\merica,  in  eighteen  sheets  with  key  plate  text,  hy 
Edward  Lnther  Stevenson.  New  York,  The  Hispanic  Society  of  .\merica,  1014. 

The  West  India  Committee  map  of  The  West  Indies.  1101t|  Scale  1 :3,.5{K),(K)0  1.55 
miles=l  inch).  London,  Me.ssrs.  George  Phili]>  A  Son  (Ltd.),  size  34.x  45 
inches.  Price  10  shillings  0  pence. 


(’oiirtpsy  of  The  Anterh'an  Museum  .lonrnHl, 


MOnKL  OK  TllK  “  I'ORTl'O I  KSK  M AX-()K-\VA I{.” 


'I'liis  beautiful  prtKiucl  of  the  sea  is  itt  reality  a  colony  of  aiiittials  that  floats  on  the  sttrftice  of  wartn  seas.  Otte  of 
the  individual  animals  is  the  tratisparent  bladder-like  llotit,  blite.  jittrple,  and  crimson  tinted,  which  sails 
before  the  wind  and  trails  with  it  ttnder  the  sitrface  the  other  ntetttliers  of  the  colony,  some  of  wltich  have  the 
fortti  of  lont!  retractile  streamers,  artned  with  rows  of  stinciiiK  cells,  said  to  be  poisonotts,  which  serve  as  the 
ollensive  and  defensive  force,  and  which  sonietintes  extend  to  a  length  of  tO  feef.  Jn  the  West  Indies  these 
animals  are  encountered  in  large  numl)ers  in  the  warm  Gulf  Stream. 
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Subject  matter  or  consular  reports 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MARCH  16,  1916.' 


Laundry  Imsiiiass  in  liuenos  Aires . 

Sanitary  plunil)ins  and  supplies . ' 

Argentine  Notes:  Cotninercial  failures  for  January, 
P.tpi;  Crop  estimates  for  vear:  Bond  issues  to  aid  ex-  I 
l>loitation  of  oilfields;  Live-slix'k  exitosition:  Chil¬ 
dren's  eonju'ess;  Sale  of  horsr>  meal . 


John  S.  Calvert,  vice  eonstil,  Buenos 
Co. 

Bo. 


Uiiblier  tarill  of  Brazil;  I’resident  velws  hill  juo- 
IMTsiny  to  revive  amendments. 

Brazil's  trade  of  l(il.‘)  comiiared  with  itrevious  years. . . 

Brazilian  roek  erystal . . . 

Brazilian  spinniiit:  and  weaving  industry . 

Itrazil  law  recardint;  importation  of  eommereial 
travelers'  sam|)les. 

Kdueational  status  of  Brazil . 

Kxixrrtalion  and  marketing  of  fruits  in  Brazil . 

.\meriean  exhibit  reeeives  gold  medal  at  Kio  fruit 
exiMtsilion. 

FinaiK-ing  munieipal  imitrovements . 

Transfer  of  .Vraraipiara  Railroad  projM'rties . 


Translation  of  eontrael  governing  French  iM)rl  com¬ 
pany,  oiK-ralions  of  Rio  Cocks.  I'm-ree  No.  .sniiL’. 


.\lfred  I..  .M.  (lot I schalk, consul  gepieral, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Co. 

Kmbassy. 

.Mfred  I..  ^f.  (iotlschalk, consul  general, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Co. 

Rol)erl  L.  Keiser,  vice  consul,  Sao 
Canlo. 

.\lfred  1..  M.  Cot  I  schalk,  consul  general, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 


List  of  principal  hotels  in  Cunia  Arenas.  . 


Cei mission  to  establish  .\merican  bank.. 

•Vgriculture  in  Chile . 

Revenues  and  taxes . 

Regarding  market  for  ribbons . 


Leather  and  mamtfaclures  thereof,  l(ti;j-ll. 


I  avid  J.  C.  Myers,  consul,  Cunta 
.\renas. 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

I  o. 

I'o. 

Thomas  \V.  Voetter,  consul,  .\nto- 
faga.st  a. 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 


Customs  regulat  ions,  storage,  etc 
Colombian  protest  laws . 


Isaac  \.  .Manning,  consul,  Barran- 
iiuilla. 

Co. 


Increasing  demand  for  .\merican  footwear  in  Costa  Jan.  14  Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul,  San  Jose. 
Rica. 

I’hotographicapparatus  and  supplies .  Feb.  24  I  Co. 


.\nnual  report .  commerce  and  indu.stries,  191.>. 
Regarding  market  for  marble  and  granite . 


Feb.  12  I  R.  M.  Bartleman.  consul,  Cienfuegos. 


Cochineal .  Jan.  S  Stuart  Ltijiton,  constil  general,  (iiiale- 

mala  City. 

Importations  of  oils  into  Cuatemala,  1913-14;  jirices,  Jan.  19  Co. 

duties,  etc. 

Copyright  protection .  .Mar.  (i  Co. 


Report  on  commerce  and  industries,  vear  ending  Dec.  Jan.  'll  j  J.  B.  Terres,  consul.  Port  an  Prince. 
31,191.').  ■  ! 

<  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  ollicers  in  Latin  .\merica, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  .\merican  Cnion  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  organized  ion. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REFORTS, 


lic'porls  received  to  Mareh  15,  I'JIH — Conliimcd. 


4‘25 


Title.  Dale. 


iio.NurR.t.^. 

lylti. 

Con.siilar  reeommeiidat  ions  on  Honduras  I  rade .  Feb.  7 

(’eiba  tree  eollon .  Mar.  1 

MKXUO.  ' 

.Annual  rejiorl ,  commerce  and  industries,  for  Itll-'i . ^  Jan.  2.') 

Do .  Jan.  31 

Do .  Feb.  ,i 

Exportation  of  hides  prohibited  after  Mar.  31,  KtUi _  Feb.  1.5 

Railway  connect  ions .  Feb.  19 

.Vnnttal  report,  commerce  and  resources,  calendar  \  ear  i  Feb.  2ti 

1915. 

I’hotocraphic  Koods  in  San  l.nis  Polos! . do . 

Exports  of  cotitiilo  nnt.s,  2  months,  191l> . do . 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries,  1915 . :  Feb.  27 

Do .  Feb.  29 

.Vnnnal  report,  commerce  and  industries,  1915 . '  Cndated. 

Trallic  in  litptors  ))rohibiled . '  Mar.  4 

Conditions  in  San  Ellis  I'otosi .  Mar.  7 

.Viitomobile  industry .  Mar.  14 


XK'AR.xur.v. 


.\iithor. 


FE  M.  I.awton,  consiil.  TeitiiciLnlpa. 
F.  J.  Dyer,  consul.  Ea  Ceil, a. 


Clement  S.  Falwards, consul,  .\capulcc. 

Jesse  11.  Johnson,  consul.  Malamoros. 

William  P.  Blocker,  consul,  Piedras 
-Nestras. 

William  W.  Canada,  consul,  Veracruz. 

William  P.  Blocker,  consul.  Piedras 
Neitras. 

Wilbert  E.  Bontiey,  consul,  San  Eiiis 
Polosi. 

Do. 

.\.  (Jordon  Brown,  vice  consul,  Mazal- 
laii. 

Frederick  Siinbrich,  consul,  Noeales. 

Philip  ().  Hanna,  consul  general, 
Monterey. 

Thos.  1).' Edwards,  consul,  Ciudad 
.iiiarez. 

Homer  C.  Coen,  vice  consul,  Durango. 

Wilbert  E.  Bonney,  consul,  San  l.iiis 
Potosi. 

William  P.  Blocker,  vice  consul, 
Piedras  Nenras. 


Ei.sl  of  clubs  ill  Bhiefields .  Feb.  29  Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul,  Bluel  elds. 


P.XXAM.V. 


DpeninK  of  nal  ional  exiiosit  ion . 

Feb.  to 

E.  .\.  Claiisel.  vice  con.suE  Panama. 

Concession  of  land  in  Colon . 

Feb.  17 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul.  Colon. 

PARAGUAY. 

Translation  of  law  raisiii);  exjiorl  lax  on  hides  and 
extract  of  quebracho. 

Feb.  IS 

Samuel  Hamilton  Wiley,  consul.  Asun¬ 
cion. 

PERU. 

Cartels,  svndicates,  or  combinations . 

Jan.  24 

William  W.  Handley,  con.sul  general, 
Callao. 

RetjardinK  manufacture  and  im))orlalion  of  ladies’ 

Feb.  1 

Do. 

hat  frames. 

Finaiicinc  municipal  jmblic  improvements . 

Feb.  7 

Do. 

Increased  Peruvian  customs  revenues . 

Feb.  12  , 

Do. 

Electric  vehicles . 

Feb.  2()  ! 

Do. 

URUGUAY. 

Bill  for  abolition  of  export  lax  on  jerked  beef  aiqiroved. 

Jan.  11 

IE  F.  .Vrihiir  Schoenfeld,  cliarp' 
d’alfaires  ad  iiilerini. 

Herman  E.  Spahr,  consul,  Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA. 

Commerce  and  industries  for  1915 . 

Jan.  20 

Homer  Brett,  consul,  Maracaibo. 

Construction  work,  new  bull  rinc . 

1  Jan.  22 

Do. 

Accordin';  to  a  recent  Govcrnnn'nt  report  the  production  of 
PETIiOLETM  at  ('(tinodoro  Kivadavia  in  liHo  averaged  over  (),(>()() 
t(ms  per  month.  The  total  output  durin<;  Ihlo  amounted  to  75,iM)() 
tons.  It  is  estimated  that  in  IhlS  tlie  production  of  these  oil  fields 
will  he  4S(), ()()()  tons,  and  in  1920,  S4(), ()()()  tons.  To  aid  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  these  deposits  the  Government  on  Fehruarv  9  promulpited 
a  decree  authorizin';  the  issue  of  petroleum  bonds  to  the  value  of 
lo, ()()(), 000  pi'sos  (paper  peso  =  . SO. 4246),  the  proceeds  of  wliieh  will 
he  used  in  increased  exjdoitation  of  the  fields.-  The  FORKIGN 
TIfADF  of  the  Argentine  lle|)uhlie  for  1916  amounted  to  7S6,17d,d76 
pesos  <;ol<l  (t;')!'!  peso  =  80.965),  or  164,101  ,.4.45  pesos  ';(dd  more  than 
in  1914.  Tlie  imports  durin<;  1915  aj;j;re<;ated  226,<S92,744  pesos  and 
the  exports  55S.2S0,644  pesos.  As  compared  with  lt)14,  there  was 
an  increase  in  exj)orts  of  209, 026, .502  "old  pesos,  or  59. S  per  cent,  and 
a  decrease  in  imports  of  44,925.167  ])esos,  or  16.5  per  cent.  The 
j)riucipal  countries  from  which  imports  were  obtained  were:  United 
Kingdom,  67,7<S1,.S67  "old  pesos;  United  States,  56, 15S, 904,  showiii" 
an  increase  of  54  per  cent  over  1914;  Italy,  21,16S,479;  Mexico, 
15,1  IS, 495;  Spain,  11,449,057 ;  and  Brazil,  10,4S1,501  "(dd  j)(*sos.  The 
principal  countries  to  which  ex|)orts  were  sent  were:  United  Kin"- 
dom,  164,972,021  f;old  ])esos;  United  States,  S9,S42,S44;  Italy, 
40,949,402;  France,  40,455,9S6;  Brazil,  21,905,246;  Netherlands, 

1S,S51,49S  "(dd  pesos. - The  Ar"entine  Grain  Exchan"e  has  recedved 

from  its  numerous  correspondents  over  400  entries  for  the  GRAIN 
SHOW  to  he  ludd  in  duly.  It  is  exj)ected  that  more  than  4,000 
exhibitors  will  comjKde  for  the  valualde  })rizes  offered  for  each  class 

of  "rain  as  well  as  for  the  varieties  under  ea(di  class. - (5)mplete 

statistics  of  the  NATIONAL  ('ENSUS  l)e"un  on  dune  1,  1914,  will 
he  ])uldished  by  the  Departnumt  of  the  Interior  duriii"  the  latter  part 
of  March.  Its  scope  has  been  "really  eidar"ed  and  will  include 
statistics  on  all  im])ortant  branclu's  of  a"riculture,  commerce,  and 
education.  The  new  map  of  the  Rei)ublic,  prepared  by  a  special 
commission  of  the  Geo"raphical  Institute,  will  also  be  ready  for 
j)ublication  at  that  time.  Two  editions  of  the  maj)  will  be  issued, 
25, ()()()  copies  in  the  form  of  a  wall  map  and  550  coj)i(*s  in  atlas 
form. - Extensive  preparations  are  beiii"  made  for  the  INTER¬ 

NATIONAL  STO('K  EXPOSITION  which  will  b(>  held  in  Buenos 
Airi's  August  15-22,  1916.  More  countries  will  compete  and  more 
prizes  in  cash,  cuj)s,  and  medals  will  la*  offered  than  at  any  previous 
exposition.  Exhibits  will  not  be  confined  exclusively  to  stock,  but 
will  include  all  kinds  of  farm  products  and  machinery.  Entries  will 
42() 
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l)(>  iTcoivcd  till  duly  1.  In  1015  IMMKIKANTS  to  tlu>  iuinil)(‘r  of 
46, oil  ('ntcMvd  tin*  Ar^iMitino  Ropiddic,  of  which  Spain,  Italy,  and 

Brazil,  respectively,  furnished  a  majority. - Statistics  for  the  city 

of  Santa  Ke  show  that  it  had  a  POPULATION  of  72,000  inhabitants 
on  Decemher  41,  lOlo.  Under  exhibits  from  the  National  Ter¬ 
ritories,  the  Department  of  Af'riculture  has  recently  added  more 
than  oO  varieties  of  native  WOODS  received  from  the  Oovernor  of 

('haco. - A  new  HOSPITAL,  completely  litted  np  with  all  modern 

apparatus,  was  inau<iurated  on  Pehruary  14,  1016,  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  Province  of  ('ordoha.  Funds  for  its  erection  were 
donated  by  the  widow  of  ex-Gov.  4.  B.  Iturraspe,  in  whose  memory 

the  hospital  is  named. - The  odicial  inauguration  of  the  Buenos 

Aires  Western  Railway  ('o.'s  FREIGHT  d'UNNEL,  connect¬ 

ing  the  station  at  Plaza  Once  with  the  port,  took  place  on 
February  lo.  Freight  traffic  hi'tween  the  railway  and  ships  can 

now  be  handled  directly  at  the  docks. - A  recent  executive 

decree  prescribes  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  large  tracts 
of  land  in  the  Territories  of  ('haco,  Formosa,  and  Misiones  will  be 
opened  for  INDIAN  (’OLONIES.  The  Government  will  furnish 
seed  and  farm  implements  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  cotton,  verba  mate,  and  other  products. - A  municipal 

decree  of  February  14  permits  the  sale  of  HORSE  MEAT  in  all 
markets  of  Buenos  Aires,  provided  the  animals  are  killed  in  the 
slaughterhouses  at  Liniers,  transported  to  the  markets  in  wagons 
exclusively  used  for  that  purpose,  and  are  there  properly  inspected 
and  sold  in  separate  stalls.  An  executive  decree  of  February  11, 
1{)16,  ])rovides  for  the  creation  of  an  AVIATION  SUHOOL  under  the 
direction  of  the  Minister  of  Marine,  to  he  located  near  the  city  of  La 

Plata  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires. - The  President  of  the 

Republic  has  named  ('apt.  ('arlos  Daireaux  NAVAL  ATTA('IIE  to 

the  Argentine  Embassy  in  Washington. - The  directors  of  the 

BANK  OF  THE  NATION  have  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a 
three-story  building  with  aU  modern  hanking  facilities  at  Bahia 
Blanca.  The  building  is  to  he  completed  within  a  period  of  IS 

months  and  will  occupy  2,r)()()  square  meters  of  ground. - A  recent 

decree  prohibits  the  exportation  of  Sl’GAR,  the  present  supply  being 

needed  for  internal  consumption. - The  CATTLE  SHOW  to  he 

held  at  Buenos  Aires  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rural  Society  from 
the  7th  to  the  Uth  of  May,  1916,  promises  to  he  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  successful  ever  held  in  the  country.  The  exhibits  will  he 

divided  into  live  sections  and  prizes  will  he  awarded  each  section. - 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Director  General  of  Mails  and 
Telegraphs,  at  the  end  of  1914  there  were  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
S4,626  kilometers  of  TELEGRAPH  lines,  with  wires  aggregating  a 
length  of  24S,724  kilometers  and  with  4,195  telegraph  ollices,  of 
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whicli  number  1,872  wi're  State  olliec's,  1,S1()  railway  or  private 
odiees,  and  7  seinapliorie  ofliees  witli  telejirapli  service.  The  einploy- 
(‘es  in  tlie  telejjraph  service*  in  1(H4  numleered  1(),14().  tin*  domestie 
tele*jrams  sent  agj'n'i'ated  7.1I8S,.8()S,  of  whieli  410,102  were  franked 
inessai'cs.  The  foreifin  inessa<;es  transmitted  numhered  1,41S,042. 
Tlie  "ross  reee'ipts  from  telejjrams  were  2S,202,<S4o  francs  (franc  = 
80.108  r.  S.  cui’re'ncv),  of  whicli  7.887,140  fi’ancs  wen*  from  the 
international  service. 


I'or  the  purpose  of  facilitatin<t  the  attainment  of  a  better  knowl- 
edjje  of  tlie  mineral  resources  and  tlie  present  condition  of  the  mining; 
industry  of  Bolivia.  President  Ismael  Montes,  under  date  of  daiiuarv 
20.  1010,  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  estahlishmeiit  in  the  ('itv 
of  La  Paz  of  a  MIXEKALOdK’AI.  MrSElAI  to  he  used  for  the 
study,  conservation  and  display  of  samples  of  the  minerals  and  niin- 
('lal  products  of  the  Republic  collected  from  the  owners  (d' mines  and 
simdters  operating  in  the  country,  belonging  either  to  Bolivian  citi¬ 
zens  or  to  foreigners,  d'he  museum  is  to  have  as  many  sections  as 
there  are  departments,  districts  and  mining  zones  in  the  Republic, 
and  samples  of  ores  and  niin(>ral  products,  propi'ilv  labelled,  will  be 
filed  theri'in  so  that  they  may  be  easily  e.xaniined.  A  record  will  be 
kept  of  all  samples  ri'ceived  as  well  as  of  such  as  may  be  returned. 
'Phe  museum  is  to  have  a  library  consisting  of  books  and  publica¬ 
tions  relating  to  mining  laws,  mining  and  industrial  proces.ses,  maps, 
etc.  ruder  a  law  of  dune  N,  1!)12,  whieli  is  still  in  force,  companies 
and  persons  engaged  in  the  mining  industry  in  Bolivia  are  reipiired 
to  furnish  the  (lovernment  with  three  samples  of  their  products, 
two  for  use  in  Bolivia  and  one  to  be  sent  to  the  consulate  general  in 

London  for  exhiliition  and  propaganda  work  in  that  country. - 

The  (lOvernment  has  authorized  the  Bureau  of  Telegraphs  to  pro- 
cei'd  at  onc(‘  to  the  construction  of  a  TELEClRAPll  LIXE  from 
Viaclia  to  ('harana  on  the  ('hilean  frontier.  The  capital  press 
has  recently  begun  a  propaganda  looking  to  the  systematic  RLAXT- 
IXfi  OK  TRKP^S  in  the  suburbs  of  the  national  metropolis  as  well 
as  along  the  mountain  sides  and  in  the  ravines  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  La  Paz.  The  department  of  fomento  has  approved  the 
sale  by  the  Yungas  railroad  to  The  Vila(|ue  Tin  Mines  of  1, ()()()  metei’s 
of  l)E('ArVlLLE  RAILWAY  and  ten  small  cars  for  the  use  of  these 

mines. - The  FIXE  ARTS  EXPOSITIOX  of  Bolivian  artists,  held 

in  La  Paz  early  in  Fehruary  last,  contained  exhibits  of  paintings, 
sculpture,  architecture,  drawings,  tracings,  embroidery  and  drawn 
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work.  (Vcilio  Di'lfjiulillo,  a  Bolivian  artisan  of  Oruro,  lias  in- 
v(*nt('(l  a  M.U'lllXE  FOR  WFA\’lX(r  wookni,  cotton,  and  silk 
fabrics.  On  February  o,  IblG,  the  new  RAILWAY  from  Oruro 

to  ryuni,  the  f>:aufi:e  of  which  is  one  meter,  was  opened  to  public 
trallie.  The  eonstruetion  engineer  of  the  Viaeha  WIRELESS 
telejrraph  station  reports  that  the  installation  will  he  completed  and 
opemal  to  public  service  in  October  or  Xovember  of  the  present 
year.  'I'lie  (lovernment  of  Bolivia  has  called  for  bids  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  the  STORE  TO  FOTOSl  RAILWAY, 
the  state  to  <>:uarantee  for  20  years  (5  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital 
invested.  Bids  must  be  made  in  accordance'  with  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  furnished  by  the  (lOvernment,  and  are  to  be  submitted  to 

the  departnu'nt  offomentoat  La  Baz  not  laterthan  dulyilO,  1016. - 

In  1015  the  exports  of  ('OFFER  from  Bolivia  aj^i^regated  2,(K17  tons, 
as  compared  with  .S6S  tons  in  lt)14.  During  the  same  period  the 
exports  of  antimony  were  1,.115  tons,  as  compared  with  120  tons  in 
1014. 


Till'  total  FORPROX  ('OMMER('E  of  Brazil  for  the  year  1015,  not 
including  imports  and  exports  of  foreign  specie  and  bank  notes, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  finance,  was  1.605,6.40 
contos  paper  (conto  paper,  about  8250  Tinted  States  curn'iicy)  made 
up  of  im|)orts  to  the  value  of  582,006  contos,  and  exports  of  1.022,644 
contos.  The  total  value  of  th(^  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1014 
amounted  to  1, •112. 844  contos,  of  which  sum  561,854  contos  repre¬ 
sented  imports,  and  750,080  contos  exports.  Then'  was.  therefore, 
for  the  yc'ar  1015  an  increase  in  imports  of  21.144  contos  and  an 
increase  in  exports  of  271.654  contos.  or  a  net  gain  in  the  year's  for¬ 
eign  trade  of  202,707  (amtos.  Cotton  and  Brazil  nuts  were  the 
principal  products  that  showed  a  decrease  over  the  exports  for  1014, 
while  hides  and  sugar  reached  more  than  double  the  value  exported 
in  1014.  'Phe  cultun'  of  ('TBAX  T()BA('('()  in  Brazil  has  met 
with  gn'at  success  as  shown  by  exhibits  at  the  recent  exposition  held 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  lowlands  of  the  State  of  Rio  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  best  Ilabana  varieties,  and  jilantings  from  selected 
seed  have  ])roduced  a  grade  e([ual  in  color,  size,  and  (piality  to  that 

grown  in  C'uba. - A  record  shipment  of  P'ROZP^X  MEAT  was 

recently  made  to  Havre,  when  the  lioscoiiiinon  carried  2,400  tons, 
1,400  tons  from  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  1,000  tons  from  Sao 
Faulo.  It  is  estimated  that  the  States  of  Minas  (leraes.  Sao  Faulo,  and 
Matto  (irosso  can  easily  furnish  20,000  head  of  cattle  jier  month 
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without  liluitinjj  tho  intornal  consumption.  Tlio  cold-storage^  plants 
arc  being  cnlargv'd  to  a  capacity  of  6, ()()()  tons  per  month  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  exportation  will  reach  that  figure  during  the  year  1916. - 

Tlie  Bra/dlian  Aero  ('lub  will  shortly  install  a  separate  AVIATION 
St'IIOOL  at  Kio  de  Janeiro.  Five  new  (lying  machines  are  being 
constructed  to  complete  the  eejuipment  already  on  hand,  and  public 
exhibitions  will  soon  be  given  in  aerial  navigation  by  experienced 

aviators. - More  than  50  hectares  of  land  have  recently  been 

acfpiired  by  a  company  organized  at  P'dotas,  in  the  State  of  Kio 

(Irande  do  Sul,  for  the  growing  of  EUCALYPTUS  TKh]p]S. - 

According  to  “A  Kua,”  the  (’oastwise  Navigation  (\).  and  the 
Commerce  and  Navigation  Steamship  lines  have  increased  all  freight 
ratis  10  ])er  cent.  -The  Pan  American  Trade  Expansion  (\).  has 
located  BRANCH  OFFICh^S  at  Curityba  to  ])romote  the  exploitation 

of  verba  mate  and  the  lumber  industry  iti  the  State  of  Parana. - 

The  Rockefeller  International  Health  (Commission  is  conducting 
scientific  investigations  in  Brazil  with  a  view  to  combating  TROP- 
H'AL  DISEASES.  The  SE(X)NI)  NATIONAL  CORN  EXPOSI¬ 
TION  will  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  (\)llege  of  Lavras,  in  the  State 
of  Minas  (leraes.  July  19-21,  1916.  More  than  three  contos  paper 
were  distributed  in  awards  at  the  first  exposition  held  at  Sao  Paulo 
in  1914.  No  charge  is  made  to  exhibitors,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
exhibits  will  be  greatly  increased  owing  to  the  present  promising  con¬ 
dition  of  the  corn  crop. - The  Scha])leigh  Hardware  Co.  of  St.  Louis 

and  New  York  has  established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  BRANCH  STORE 
in  which  only  Brazilians  will  be  employed.  Long-term  credits  and 

every  facility  for  promoting  trade  will  be  granted. - “Mangue,”  a 

Brazilian  |)lant  common  to  all  the  low-lying  sections  of  Brazil  prom¬ 
ises  to  become  an  important  j)roduct  for  ex))ort.  as  it  has  been  found 
by  recent  tests  to  contain  36  j)er  cent  of  coloring  matter  suitable  for 
manufacturing  .VNILINE  DYES. 


On  March  23  of  the  ])resent  year  an  EXPOSITION  OF  FRESH 
FRUITS  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  of  dried  and  canned  fruits,  was 
o|)ened  in  Santiago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agronomic  Society 
of  ('Idle.  For  the  pur])ose  of  aiding  and  encouraging  this  under¬ 
taking  the('hilean  railways  have  made  a  re<luction  of  50  per  cent  in 
the  freight  rates  on  commodities  consigned  to  the  exposition  with 
the  object  of  displaying  them  there.  The  Agronomic  Society  is  coop¬ 
erating  with  the  fruit  growers  and  e.xporters  of  ('Idle  in  their  efforts 
to  increase  the  sale  of  these  commodities  in  foreign  markets. - 
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The  TREATY  of  amity  coiiehuled  between  ('bile  and  tlie  United 
States,  and  which  was  sig'iied  in  Washington  on  didy  24.  1914,  was 
recently  pronndgated  by  the  President  of  Uhile.-  Arrangements 
are  being  made  by  private  parties  in  the  Republic  interested  in 
AEROXATTICS  to  send  Alfred  Vidal  Lira,  a  Uliilean  artisan,  to 
Europe  to  complete  his  studies  there.  The  young  gentleman  referred 
to  showed  marked  ability  in  the  study  of  mechanics  while  a  student 
at  the  School  of  Arts  and  ('rafts  at  Santiago,  and  constructive  talent, 
ingenuity,  and  mechanical  skill  while  studying  in  the  ('hilean  Mili¬ 
tary  ^\.viation  School. - A  ('ONCiRESS  OK  SLA\'S  resident  in 

America  was  held  in  Antofagasta  during  the  latter  part  of  flanuary 
last.  The  congress  established  an  association  witii  permanent 
headcpiarters  in  Valparaiso,  and  provided  for  the  jiublication  of  a 
newspaper  which  will  be  the  official  organ  of  the  vSlavs  of  the  South 

American  Continent. - The  Chilean  Senate  has  approved  the  draft 

of  a  new  TRADE-MARK  law.  The  proposed  law  recpiires  com¬ 
pulsory  registration  for  domestic  trade-marks  as  well  as  such  foreign 
trade-marks  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  executive.  'Phe  registia- 
tion  of  a  trade-mark  gives  the  exclusive  right  to  its  use.  but  if  tlie 
trade-mark  is  not  used  within  three  years  the  registration  may  be 
canceled.  The  registration  fee  is  50  pesos  currency,  and  the  regis¬ 
tration  remains  valid  for  a  period  of  10  years. —  An  order  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  Government  of  ('Idle  ])rescribes 
that  the  coastwise  WIRELESS  telegraph  stations  of  the  Republic, 
in  cooperation  with  the  land  telegrapli  system,  be  opened  to  jmblic 
service.  The  decree  fixes  the  rates  to  be  charged,  and  concedes  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent  on  wireless  telegrams  for  the  use  of  the  ])ress. 
The  stations  at  Valparaiso,  Antofagasta,  and  Punta  Arenas  were  the 

fii’st  to  be  opened  to  service. - Experiments  have  rec(*ntly  Ixam 

made  in  Santiago  in  the  manufacture  of  DYES  to  take  the  place  of 
those  formerly  imported  from  Europe.  Dyes  were  extracted  from  a 
number  of  indigenous  plants  and  the  results  obtained  were  very 
satisfactory.  The  experiments  are  to  be  continued  in  the  liojie  of 
arriving  at  a  successful  solution  of  the  jiroblem.  A  bill  has  been 
introduced  into  ('ongress  reijuiring  owners  of  houses  to  install  a 
WATER  service  in  houses  situated  in  cities  having  a  ])otable  water 

supply. - The  ('hilean  Yearbook  for  1914,  winch  lias  just  been 

published,  shows  that  during  that  year  there  were  1,750  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  in  the  Republic  with  an  invested 
capital  of  200, 135,475  pesos  currency.  These  establishments  had 
2,244  motoi-s,  representing  S4,402  horsepower,  and  {),5()S  machines 
in  operation.  The  value  of  the  raw  material  utilized  amounted  to 
42,780,007  pesos,  while  that  of  the  manufactured  products  was 
145,731,319  pesos.  The  employees  and  workmen  of  these  estab¬ 
lishments  numbered  39,054,  and  the  payments  for  salaries  and  wages 
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af'f'rejiated  o(),S23,()4()  jx'sos.  (lustavo  (larcia,  a  ('hiloan  architoct, 
has  submitted  ])laus  to  the  Department  of  Pul)lie  Worksof  the('hilean 
(lovermnent  for  the  ])ro])(tsed  new  Iniildilijij  of  the  NATIONAL 

LlBIvAKY  in  Santiafio. - Preliminary  ste])s  have  been  taken 

lookino  to  tlie  foundinj;  of  an  INDLSTRIAL  SPIIOOL  at  Val])araiso, 
with  the  object  of  trainfiif;  skilled  artisans  for  service  in  the  manu- 
faeturin<;  industries  of  the  country. 


An  executive  decree  has  been  issued  OLOSINd  THL  OLSTOM- 
llorSLS  at  Arauea  and  Orocue,  tlierehy  shutting;  out  the  entrance 
of  mereliandise,  the  most  of  which  comes  from  Venezuela  throuf'h 
these  places.  In  future  the  import  trade  of  this  region  will  he  han¬ 
dled  tliroujjh  a  customhouse  whieli  is  to  he  established  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Meta  River.  A  treasury  order  of  March  1,  1916,  ])re- 
serihes  that  the  PAPKR  (’LRRLNOY  now  eireulatinj;  in  (’olomhia 
shall  he  exehanjjed  at  (lovernment  exehani;e  olliees  durin<j  the  next 
12  months  at  the  rate  of  100  jvesos  ])aper  eurreney  for  SI  fjold, 
either  in  coin  or  in  hank  notes  re])resentin<^  jjold.  The  ])a])er  cur¬ 
rency  received  in  exchanj'e  for  fjold  will  he  incinerated  and  thereby 
removed  from  circulation.  The  RAILWAY  from  Zi])a(pnra  to 
Nemocon,  to<;ether  with  the  Northern  Railway  concession  for  extend- 
in<;  the  line  to  the  Maffdalena  River,  has  been  jnirehased  by  the 
('olomhian  (lovernment  for  a  consideration  of  fS0,000.  From  ])ress 
comments  it  would  appear  that  j'reat  im|)ortanee  is  attached  to  this 
purchase,  since  thereby  the  (lovernment  will  he  enabled  to  extend 
the  Northern  Railway  to  the  Lower  Maj'dalena  River  via  (diiiuiuin- 
(piira,  <;reatlv  encourajjinj;  trade  and  manufacture  in  the  western 
j)art  of  the  l)e])artment  of  Boyaca.  A  recent  executive  decree 
<‘stahlislies  a  TRAVKLINd  POLK'K  force  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to 

work  in  conjunction  with  the  customhouse  jjuards. - The  dentral 

Board  of  Hygiene  has  re(piested  the  (lovernment  to  add  a  com- 
jiletely  e(piipj)ed  VFTFR INARY  department  to  the  agricultural 
school  of  the  (lovernment  of  ('olomhia,  inasmuch  as  the  services  of  a 
number  of  veterinary  graduates  are  needed  in  different  parts  of  the 
Rejnihlic  to  instruct  cattle  breeders  and  owners  in  modern  methods 
of  ])reventing  and  combating  murrain  and  other  contagious  diseases 
to  which  live  stock  is  sid)ject.  -On  the  3d  of  March  a  STATUE  of 
the  ('olomhian  ])atriot,  ('amilo  'I'orres,  was  unveiled  in  Popayan,  the 
place  of  his  birth  in  1766.  This  ('oloiuhian  martyr  was  executed  by 
Morillo  in  1S16.  The  President  has  ordered  the  jnihlication  of  a 
(lovernment  organ  to  represent  oflieially  the  DEPARTMENT  OK 
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KIXAN('M  In  February  last  a  SOt'IFTV  OF  DFX'PISTS  was 
(>r<;aniz('(l  at  OartagiMia,  oik'  of  tho  principal  objects  of  which  is  to 
see  tliat  existing  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  dentistry  are  ob¬ 
served  by  members  of  the  profession.  In  February  of  tlie  ])resent 
year  a  number  of  Xorth  American  capitalists,  geologists,  and  expe¬ 
rienced  oil  prospectors  passed  through  ('artagena  on  their  way  to 
tlie  Colombian  OIL  FIFLDS,  especially  to  investigate  the  deposits  in 
the  (\irare  and  Opoii  districts.  There  are  oil-bearing  lands  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  wliich  are  not  at  present  worked  because  of  lack 
of  capital,  insufficient  trans])ortation  facilities,  or  for  other  reasons. 
Recent  investigations  show  that  the  ])etroleum  zones  of  the  ])lains  of 
San  Martin,  the  Lower  Medina  River,  and  tlie  Oaiparamo  River,  in 
the  Department  of  Bovaca,  are  promising  fields  for  the  jirospector 
and  investor,  as  are  those  near  ('hita  and  Leiva,  Sogamoso,  and  the 
Motilones  Mountains.  Samples  of  oils  from  tlie  Lebrija  and  Minero 
Rivers,  in  the  Paipa  and  the  Boyaca  regions,  have  been  sent  to  the 

La  Salle  Institute  in  Bogota. - Carlos  C.  Beiiedetti  has  been  aji- 

pointed  ('OXSCL  of  (’olombia  at  Yokohama,  .lajian. - The  ('olom- 

bian  consul  at  Amparo,  Venezuela,  has  informed  the  Dejiartment  of 
F'oreign  Relations  that  the  Venezuelan  (jovernmeiit  has  reduced  the 
IMPORT  DUTY  OX  ('ATTLF  brought  in  through  San  Cristobal 
2  ])esos  per  head. 


James  G.  Bennett  has  given  the  Government  8,7o()  colones  (colon  = 
80.4658),  the  interest  on  which  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent  per  annum,  is 
to  be  distributed  as  PRIZKS  to  the  male  and  female  students  having 
the  highest  grades  who  comjdete  the  course  of  the  normal  school  of 
Costa  Rica,  the  jirizes  to  be  divided  ecjually  among  the  male  and 
female  graduates.  The  two  prizes  of  the  first  class  are  100  colones 
each;  the  two  prizes  of  the  second  class  are  75  colones  each,  and  the 

two  jirizes  of  the  third  class  are  50  colones  each. - The  Executive 

has  sanctioned  a  contract  made  by  the  ('anton  of  Grecia  and  Alfred 
Gomez  Zamora,  for  the  erection  by  the  latter  of  a  MARKET  in  the 
town  of  Grecia  at  a  cost  of  27,246  colones,  the  work  to  be  completed 

within  10  months. - According  to  information  received  from  tlie 

governor  of  Talamanca,  three  PETROLEUM  deposits  have  been 
found  in  that  Province,  all  of  which  it  is  thought  come  from  the  same 
vein.  These  deposits  are  at  SiriUjuicha,  Orochica,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Telive  River.  It  is  stated  that  the  petrohmm  oozes  from 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  but  that  probably  to  find  tin*  true  vidn  it  would  be 
necessary  to  bore  to  an  estimated  depth  of  1 ,()()()  feet.  One  of  the 
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(liflicultios  ill  doin^  this  would  lio  to  obtain  machinervfor  this  piirposo 
since  railway  transportation  is  only  available  to  the  mouth  of  I’rne 
Kiver.  and  from  thence  to  the  Cirole  Valley,  where  one  of  the  deposits 
is  located.  Machinery  would  have  to  be  carried  on  rafts  or  flatboats. 

An  Executive  decree  of  February  8,  1916,  provides  that,  be"in- 
ninj;  with  litl?,  tlie  OFFICIAL  .SCH()()L.S  of  the  Province  of  Oanna- 
easte  will  o])en  for  instruction  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  and 
will  close  on  September  l.i  of  the  same  year.  The  elosin<;  exercises 
will  be  in  conjunction  with  tin*  school  festival,  established  under  a 
decree  of  October  1.5,  and  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 

Xational  Independence. - Cnder  date  of  February  4,  1916,  a  decree 

was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Hepublie,  providing  for  general, 
normal,  training,  and  kindergarten  sections  in  the  normal  school,  and 
fixing  the  age  in  the  KIXDFROAHTKX  section  at  from  four  to  six 

years  and  the  tuition  at  10  eolones  annually. - The  President  has 

directed  the  Department  of  Public  Works  to  have  a  XFW  ROAD 
surveyed  between  San  Ramon  and  Ksparta,  which  when  completed 
will  greatly  facilitate  and  encourage  the  develojmient  of  the  country 

traversed. - ARTKSIAX  WATER,  which  overflows  at  the  surface, 

has  b(‘en  encountered  near  the  railway  station  at  Puntarenas  in  a 
well  S8  meters  deep.  It  is  reported  that  borings  for  artesian  water 

will  be  made  in  other  parts  of  the  country. - The  j)arts  for  erecting 

a  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  on  the  cupula  of  the  Xational 
I'heater  in  San  Jose  have  been  assembled,  and  soon  the  capital  of 
the  Republic  will  be  in  wireless  communication  with  Limon  and 
('olon. 


The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  (Mban  Government  has 
arranged  to  show  in  llabana  the  ('uhan  F'RLIT  AXl)  F'LOWER 
EXHIBIT,  together  with  a  detailed  demonstration  «)f  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar,  which  were  recently  on  exhibition  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  This  exhibit  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo¬ 
sition  in  comj)etition  with  the  exhibits  of  the  State  of  California 
and  with  those  of  many  other  States.  The  display  wiU  be  held 
on  the  premises  of  the  llabana  Electric  Light  (’o.,  which  has  donated 

its  salesrooms  for  that  jmrpose. - The  BUDGET  of  the  city  of 

llabana  for  1916-17,  recently  submitted  to  the  mayor,  gave  tlie 
estimated  receipts  of  the  municipality  as  S4,. 541, 838  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  ex])pnditures  as  S, 5,09.5, 20,5.  This  shows  a  deficit  of  5.58, 872. 
Tlie  budget  was  returned  to  the  city  council  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  a  reduction  be  made  in  the  items  of  expenditure.  The 
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incivasc  in  tin*  (‘stinnvttMl  oxjKMulituros  is  diu'  |)nnci])ally  to 
tlio  additional  amounts  allowed  the  lire  and  police  departments  of 

the  city. - Preliminaiy  arranf'ements  have  been  made  lookin'!  to 

the  laying  of  a  Sl’BMAKINE  TELEPHONE  cable  between  Key 
West  and  lla)>ana,  thereby  estaldishing  eonmumieation  with  the 
city  of  New  York  and  all  the  [)rineipal  cities  of  tlie  United  States.- 
Plans  have  been  submitted  for  the  establishment  of  an  ELEtTlflU 
light  and  power  jdant  at  Hayamo.  The  municipal  authorities  an* 
negotiating  with  two  companies  eoneerning  this  installation,  one  of 
whieli  proposes  to  e.xtend  the  service  to  San  Felipe. -  Tlie  depart¬ 

ment  of  agriculture  of  the  ('uhan  Government  lias  sent  an  agent 
to  investigate  the  GUANO  deposits  in  a  number  of  caves  of  tlie 
hills  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  where  considerable  (piantities  of  this  fer¬ 
tilizer  are  known  to  exist.  Samjiles  will  he  taken  of  the  deposits 
and  an  analysis  made  of  the  same,  and  if  the  richness  and  (plant ity 
of  the  guano  available  justifies  it,  steps  will  he  taken  to  colh'ct  and 
place  it  on  the  market. - The  first  SUN1)AY-S(4100L  (CON¬ 

VENTION  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  was  held  by  the  Ejiiscojial  ('iiurcli 
at  Santa  PV  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  the  present  month. - The  Gov¬ 

ernment  of  (hiha  recently  ivfused  to  grant  a  private  corporation  a 
conc<‘ssion  for  a  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  at  (Cape  San  Antonio, 
and  has  given  notice  of  its  intention  to  declare  forfeited  a  wireless 
concession  granted  to  a  jirivate  company  on  .Sej)t('nil)er  1, 

The  Government  now  has  in  operation  wireless  stations  at  Pinar  del 
Rio,  Nueva  Gerona,  Ilahana,  Santa  (’lara,  (Caiiiagiu'v,  Santiago, 
Guantanamo,  and  Ilaracoa,  and  projxises  in  future  to  make  this 
service  exclusiv('ly  gov('rnmental.  — A  shipment  of  77(),()()0  ('IGARS 
was  iTcently  made  from  Hahana  to  London.  'Plie  health  authori- 
ti('s  of  the  city  of  Ilahana  have  issued  rub's  recpiiring  HOTELS 
to  numher  and  ventilate  aU  rooms,  forbidding  the  storage  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  rooms  used  for  sleeping  purpose's,  and  prc'scrihing  that 
walls,  ('('iliiigs,  llooi's,  beds,  and  furniture  shall  he  kept  clean  and 
five  from  ins('cts.  Giu'sts  are  to  he  furnished  with  paper  tow('ls, 
and  hot('l  keepers  are  forbidden  to  ivcc'ive  persons  suffering  with 

contagious  disease's. - Steps  have  h('en  taken  for  the  purpose'  of 

organizing  a  (Cuhan  company  to  liuild  and  operate  a  TRAMWAY 

in  Manzanillo. - The  STATUE  of  Dr.  (’arlos  M.  FCinlay,  the  famous 

('uhan  physician  who  discovered  that  certain  kinds  of  moseiuiteu's 
were  the  sole  transmitters  of  ye'llow  fe'ver,  was  unveiled  in  the  jiatio 
of  the  department  of  sanitation  in  Hahana  on  tlie  2()th  of  the  pivs- 

ent  month. - The  Italian  sculptor  Iioni,whe)  was  awarded  tlie  hid 

for  making  the  Mace'o  MONUMENT,  has  he'en  succe'ssful  in  bidding 
on  the  Maine  monument,  and  theivfore  will  re'ceive  the  first  prize' 
of  $l,o0().  Tlie  monuments  to  Tomas  Estrada  Palma,  the  fii-st 
('uhan  President,  which  are  to  he  ere'cted  in  Santiago  de  ('uha  and 
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ill  Ilaliaiia.  will  ho  made*  of  wliito  ('arrara  inarhlo  hy  r<;(i  Liiisi 
iS:  ('().,  Italian  scul])tors,  at  a  cost  of  So.OOO  and  S'io.OOO,  rospoc- 
tivoly.  A  statin'  of  Maj.  (Ion.  Bartoloino  Maso  was  nnvoilod  in 
Man/anillo  on  F'ohniarv  24.  HtKi. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Aooordinj;  to  oflioial  statistics  tin'  KXPOKTS  of  tlio  Dominican 
Kcpulilic  (lurin''  tlu'  first  half  of  lUl.*)  ainonnti'd  to  S 1 0.XP.').  1 07. 
tin*  larjjc'st  valiK'  ('V('r  (*.\port('d  from  the  country  durinj'  the  same 
pc'iiod  of  any  previous  year.  Of  tlu'sc*  exports  a  little  over  SS  ])('r 
cent  went  to  tlie  Tnitc'd  States.  A  joint  stock  eom])any  entith'd 
“Umpresa  di*  Automoviles”  (Automohile  ('ompany)  was  n'centlv 
fornu'd  at  Seyho.  and  sinei'  .lanuary  10  of  the  present  year  an  Al'TO- 
MOBILK  PASSKNCiUK  SKKVK'U  has  hei'ii  in  operation  in  that 
city,  and  the  ivsnlt  has  hi'cn  V('ry  satisfactory,  accordin''  to  r('])orts. 
both  to  the  company  and  tin*  jicneral  puhlie.  An  exc'cutive 
deeive  authorized  B.  Mel)ou<'al,  owin'r  of  the  I'KBAN  TKLK- 
BIIONB  SYSTBM  iu  the  city  of  Monte  ('risti,  to  extend  his  line  to 
the  rural  zone  of  that  Province,  followin';  the  plan  suhmitted  to  tlu' 
(lovernment  and  ohserviii};  the  ruh's  and  r('<'ulations  of  tin*  telephone 
and  tel('j'ra])h  law  now  in  force  in  tin*  Repuhlie.  The  Listin  Diario 
of  the  city  of  Santo  Dominj'o  stati's  that  as  soon  as  the  National  (’on- 
j'l’ess  a])])ropriates  the  lu'ei'ssary  funds  work  will  he  commenced 
on  the  followinj;  I'NDKRTAKlNCiS:  The  conpiletion  of  2*)  kilo¬ 
meters  of  cart  roads  hetwi'cn  Santia*;')  and  Xavarrete:  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  12  kilometc'rs  of  cart  roads  from  Xavarrete  to  Monte  (’risti, 
finishin';  in  this  manner  the  hi<'hway  hetwi'cn  Santiaj'o  and  tlu' 
last-named  ]dace:  tin*  comph'tion  of  tlu*  macadam  road  to  La  Vej'a 
and  Mocha:  construction  of  20  kilonu'ti'rs  of  cart  road  from  La  Ve<'a 
to  Santo  l)omin<'o,  and  the  same  lenj'th  of  load  from  Los  Alearrizos 
to  La  Vi'f'a,  and  the  continuation  of  the  cart  road  hetween  Azua  and 
San  duan,  plus  an  additional  10  kilometers  of  road.  This  construc¬ 
tion  work,  in  which  it  is  I'stimati'd  that  tlu'  service's  of  1,200  lahorers 
will  he  lu'i'ded,  will  he  done  under  contracts  awarded  hy  competitivi' 
hids.  The  J’lrsident  has  ajipointi'd  Licentiate  Pedro  A.  IVrez 
(lOVKRXOR  of  the  Province  of  Si'vho.  Mr.  Peioz  has  lilh'd  impor¬ 
tant  jnihlic  posts,  amonj;  which  may  he  mentioned  that  of  minister 
of  justice,  governor  of  the  Province  of  San  I’edro  de  Macoris,  and 
deputy  to  tlu'  Xational  ('ongri'ss.  'I'lie  (lovernment  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  s('rvic('s  of  a  Xorth  American  engiiu'i'r  to  tak('  charge 
of  technical  supervision  of  the  ('KXTRAL  DOMIXK'AX  RAIL¬ 
WAY,  including  the  jiermanent  repair  of  same.  For  the  latter 
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])ur|)(»so  S2()(),0()()  Ijiivo  sot  asido  to  bo  usod  in  tho  following  inan- 
iK'r:  liotwoon  Agnita  and  Barrahas,  S20, ()()():  botwoon  San  Marcos 
and  La  Sabana,  SllOdXK);  for  tho  rooonstruotion  of  tho  liajabonioo 
Bridgo,  S2(),0()():  for  ropairing  tin*  shops,  S2r). ()()();  for  rolling  stock, 
810. ()()():  and  for  ro])airs  and  iniscollanoons  ])nrposos,  -Slo.OOO.  — 
An  organization  has  boon  olfoctod  in  tbo  citv  of  Santo  Domingo  undor 
tbo  namo  of  MI  NICIPAL  (4VI('  ART  SOt'lim',  tbo  object  of 
which  is  to  oncoiirago  tbo  ombollisbmont  and  boantification  of  tbo 
ca|)ital  of  tbo  Ropnblic.  -  -Albert  Xobot  and  dose  do  Alvarez  of 
Monte  ('risti  have  organized  a  coin])anv  for  tbo  o])oration  of  a  SUGAR 
('KX'l'RAL  at  Licov,  Province  of  (7bao.  A  law  bas  boon  enacted 
by  ('ongross  and  promulgated  ])v  tbo  Pr(‘sidont  imposing  a  tax  of 
U)  ])or  cent  on  tbo  nominal  valm*  of  oacb  LO'r'PLRY  ticket  oflorod 

for  sale  in  tbo  Republic. - At  Aticoii,  Province  of  Santo  l)t>mingo, 

work  bas  begun  on  the  installation  of  a  largo  S'PLAM  SAM’MILL, 
and  a  section  of  cart  road  is  being  built  from  tlu'  site  of  tbo  sawmill 
to  tb('  Ozama  Railway.  Dominican  nowspa])ors  strongly  advocate 
tb('  d('V(‘lopjnont  of  tbo  lumber  industry  for  domestic  consumj)tion 
in  competition  with  bigb-])ricod  imported  lumber.  Tbo  sawmill  is 
undor  tbo  management  of  dose  vSebiflino.  The  anniversary  of  tbe 
indo])ondonco  of  tbo  Republic  was  celebrated  with  ap]>ro])riate  cere- 
juony  on  danuary  27,  1016,  in  tbe  city  of  Santo  Domingo  and  tbrougb- 
out  tbe  R('public.  On  March  11  last  tbe  MIXED  ULAIMS  COM¬ 
MISSION'  bad  H'gistered  claims  amounting  to  .811,180,176,  approxi¬ 
mately.  -  An  ex('cutive  decree  declares  tbe  lands  known  as  “La 
Paja,’’  situated  in  tbe  Commune  of  Ilato  Mayor,  Province  of  Seybo, 
in  tbe  angle  formed  by  tbe  Iguamo  and  Casui  Rivers,  to  be  an  agri¬ 
cultural  zone.  Tbe  Listin  Diario  of  Santo  Domingo  ])ublisbed. 
on  Eebruary  2.S  and  March  1  last,  tbe  sjK'eches  made  by  Sr.  Tulio 
M.  Cest(‘ro  and  Licentiate  Francisco  d.  Peynado  during  tbe  FLORAL 
CELEBRATION'  recently  held  in  tbe  ca])ital  of  tbe  Re])ublic. 
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The  principal  EXPORTS  from  tbe  port  of  Bahia  de  C’araquez  during 
101.5,  according  to  customs  statistics  ))ublisbed  in  El  Globo  wen*: 
2,888,156  kilos  of  cacao,  worth  1.082,506  sucres  (sucre  =  .80.4867) ; 
118,766  kilos  of  rubber,  worth  181,808  sucres;  45,782  kilos  of  coffee, 
worth  17,445  sucres;  54,408  kilos  of  hides,  wortli  86,810  sucres; 
848,515  kilos  of  unsbelled  ivory  nuts,  worth  17,787  sucres;  961,170 

kilos  of  shelled  ivory  nuts,  worth  81,885  sucres. - During  the  year 

1915  the  TELEGRAPH  SP^RVICE  of  tbe  Republic  was  increased  by 

152  kilometers  of  lines  and  5  new  telegraph  offices. - A  recent  gov- 
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eminont  d«cm>  continues  in  force  for  the  pres<‘nt  yeur  thc!  XA'IIOXAL 

BLDGKT  of  1914. - An  executive  decree  of  Febrimry  28  provides 

that  SALT  intende<l  for  exportation  to  foreign  ports  sliall  Ix'  exixtrted 
through  the  port  of  Guaya(|uii  aud  that  intended  for  inland  points 
shall  he  exported  through  the  city  <tf  Quito.  Tlie  sdling  jirice  has 
been  fixed  at  1  sucre  40  centavos  per  40  kilograms  in  Guayaijuil,  and 

8  sucres  70  centavos  per  46  kilograms  in  Quito. - Great  entlmsiasm 

is  shown  in  the  northern  Provinces  of  Ecuador  over  the  jiroposed 
resumption  of  work  on  the  ESMk^RALDA  TO  QTITO  RAILWAY, 
(’ommissions  are  now  studying  details  in  connection  with  its  con¬ 
struction  and  it  is  expected  that  work  will  shortly  begin.  A  large 
area  of  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  hitherto  inaccessible  will 

b(*  opened  by  this  new  road. - The  city  of  Montecristi  has  sent  a 

line  collection  of  WOOJXS  common  to  the  State  of  Manabi,  to  b<^ 

placed  on  exhibition  at  tlie  Panama  Exposition. - Plans  are  umb'r 

way  for  the  creation  of  a  SCHOOL  OF  DEXTISTRY  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Quito.  The  department  is  to  be  full}’  eiiuipped  and  rank  with 

the  otlier  departments  of  tlie  university  in  conferring  degrees,  etc. - 

A  POSTAGE]  STAMP  of  the  denomination  of  8  centavos  has  recently 

been  issued  on  which  appears  a  portrait  of  President  Robles. - The 

Gas  &  E'ectric  Light  ('o.  of  Guava({uil  on  March  1  raised  the  price  of 
GAS  for  cooking  and  for  motors  to  12  centavos  per  cubic  meter,  due 
to  the  rise  iu  coal  and  freight  rates. 

A  recent  executive  decree*  authorizes  Dr.  Manuel  Maria  Sanchez, 
minist(*r  of  public  instruction,  to  act  as  minister  of  foreign  relations 

during  the  absence  on  leave  of  Dr.  Rafael  11.  P^lizahh*. - The  receipts 

of  the  QUITO  TO  GILVYAQITL  RAILWAY  for  the  month  of 
January,  1916,  amounteel  to  178.985  sucres,  as  compared  with  159,412 

sucres  for  the  same  period  of  1915. - The  President  of  (’olomliia  lias 

recently  nanu'd  Mr.  Miguel  Arroyo  Diez,  gov<*rnor  of  (auuai,  as  MIX- 

ISTER  plenijiotentiary  to  Ecuador. - The  budget  of  exjienses  for 

the  city  PARK  of  Quito  for  the  year  1916  amounts  to  2,448  sucres. 

This  amount  is  expended  foi  imjirovements  and  foi  maintenance. - 

Citizens  of  Ecuador  residing  in  France  have  erected  a  HOSPITAL  in 
Paris  to  aid  those  injured  in  the  war.  The  funds  for  the  purpose 
were  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  among  the  members  of  the 
Ecuadorean  colony. 


On  March  1,  1916,  the  regular  session  of  the  Xational  Legislative 
Assembly  was  ollicially  inaugurated  in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  in  the 
presence  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  consular  officers,  the  cabinet, 
the  principal  military  officers  of  the  army,  the  members  of  the  city 
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council  of  the  natioiuil  capital  and  other  distinguished  visitors  and 
government  officials.  The  following  officers  were  elected  by  the 
Assemldy;  Sr.  Arturo  l/l)ico,  president;  Gen.  Francisco  Fuentes,  fimt 
vice  president;  Sr.  J.  Antonio  Godoy,  second  vice  president,  and  Sr. 
Manuel  Maria  Giron,  secretary.  After  the  election  of  the  aforesaid 
oflicers,  the  secretary  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Government  read 
the  MESSAGE  of  Pn'sidiuit  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  reviewing  the 
acts  of  the  Government  during  the  past  year.  The  limt  part  of 
the  message  treats  t)f  measures  wliich  the  admiTiistration  adopti'd 
for  the  preservation  of  pTd)lic  order,  and  reference  is  made  to  the 
quiet  and  orderly  manm'r  in  which  the  elections  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  the  deputies  to  the  Xational  Assembly,  and  the 

judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  apjieals  were  held. - ^The  REV- 

EXl'ES  of  Guatemala  during  the  year  1915  were  10,048,8.52  pesos, 
and  the  outlay  8,528,759,  or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
of  1,519,598  pesos.  The  receipts  of  charitable  institutions  amounted 
to  5,458,819  pesos,  and  the  expenditures  aggregated  5,286,700, 
which  left  a  credit  balance  at  the  close  of  the  past  year  of  221,619 

pesos. - The  registry  of  REAL  PROPERTY  shows  the  following 

transactions  in  1915:  Sales  and  gifts,  11,968,125  pesos;  mortgages 
made,  182,865,859,  and  mortgages  cancelled,  186,200,870,  or  a  total 

of  881,029,854. - The  HARVP]STS  of  1915  show  a  year  of  abundant 

crops  and  the  following  yields  of  principal  products:  990,000  quintals 
of  coffee;  8,217,000  bundles  of  liananas;  8.50,000  quintals  of  lirown 
and  r.-iw  sugar;  180,000  quintals  of  beans;  270,000  quintals  of  wheat, 

and  228,000  quintals  of  other  agricultural  products. - Recent 

oflicial  figures  show  that  tluTe  w('re  in  191.5,  1,470,200  liead  of 
IIORXEl)  CATTLE  in  the  Repiddic,  which  is  a  considerable  increase 
over  1914.  During  the  past  year  tliere  wi're  slaughteri'd  in  Guate¬ 
mala  95,028  beeves,  16,680  slieep,  and  76,860  hogs,  r<‘presenting 
values,  respectively,  of  ,59,215,094  pesos,  1,284,282,  and  16,195,461 

pesos. - The  consumption  of  domestic  FLOl’R  m  Guatemala  in 

191.5  .aggregated  49,208  (piintals  valued  at  8,608,238  pesos,  and  of 
imported  flour  188,492  ((uintals  valued  at  26,169,952  pesos. — — 
The  year  191.5  was  a  prosjierous  one  in  the  MIXIXG  industry  of 
tlie  country,  and  new  mines  were  denounced  to  the  number  of  .59* 
'Fhe  Huehuetenango  zone  of  lead  ores  produced  a  sufficient  quantitj^ 
of  this  metal  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  country  during  the  past 
year.  The  exports  during  the  year  of  miiu'raf  of  all  kinds  consisted 

of  1.001,458  pouiuls. - In  1915  the  number  of  pei*sons  entering 

the  country  through  the  ports  of  the  Republic  was  19,114,  as  com- 

jiared  with  14,896  departures. - During  the  past  year  there  were 

92  PUBLIC  BITLDIXGS  erected  in  Guatemala,  12  towns  were 

furnished  with  a  potable  water  supply,  and  69  bridges  were  Iniilt. - 

The  AUTOMOBILE  ROADS  between  the  cities  of  Guatemala, 
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Antif'UJi,  iuul  Quoziiltmiinjio  w(>r<‘  rcpairod  in  191")  ovor  a  (listanco 
(»f  10,1-9  motors,  and  12,804  posos  won*  ox])ondod  in  ijn|)n)vin" 

tho  Panoapjcho  to  Tnourn  liij^hway. - Tho  Pn'sidont  mojitions  in 

his  mossago  that  (Inatomalan  (’OFKEP],  ])ananas,  oaoao  and  rnhhor 
woro  awardod  first  ])rizos  at  tho  San  Franoisoo  Exposition  in  oompoti- 
tion  with  tho  ])roduots  of  othor  nations,  and  that  arti<dos  in  tho 
(inatomalan  oxhihit  woro  jrivon  82  modals  of  lionor,  (59  <;old  modals, 
SS  bronzo  modals,  827  lionorablo  iiKMitions,  and  nnmorons  Oijdomas. 


HAITI 


Tho  Soorotarv  of  Public  Instruction  has  rocommondod  that  school 
inspectors  reprosontinj;  tho  (lovornmont  make  GYMNASTICS  and 
school  games  obligatory  features  of  school  instruction.  A  NEW 
I’rBLICATION  entitled  ’•  Lo  Temps"  is  being  issued  at  Port  au 
Prince  under  the  direction  of  V.  Touissaint  Noel.  -The  cornerstone 
of  tho  now  San  Pablo  ('liriU'll,  oroctod  on  the  site  of  tlio  former 

structure  of  that  name,  was  laid  on  February  6,  1916. - Preliminary 

steps  have  l)een  taken  for  the  construction  of  a  BRIDGE  at  Vois 
Verna  and  Turgeau  Avenues  in  the  National  Capital. —  Cnder  an 
order  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  the  HOSPITAL  of  San 
Vicente  do  Paul  in  Port  au  Prince  lias  been  annexed  to  the  San 
Alexis  military  li<»s])ital  of  the  Scliool  of  Medicine.  The  munici¬ 
pality  of  Port  au  Prince,  under  the  name  of  VIC'PORIA  PLAl- 
S.VNCE  A\'ENrE,  has  just  opened  a  beautiful  highway  to  public 
traflic.  Recently  the  municipality  of  the  National  Cajiital  has 
undertakiMi  extensive*  improvements  at  Port  au  Prince,  including  the 
SANTPATION  of  the  city  and  the  construction  of  a  whaid.  A 
new  modern  THEATER  of  artistic  ajijiearance  is  being  erected  on 
‘•FEgalite"  Street  in  tlie  National  ('apital.-  Tlie  BAND  at  the 
National  Palace  in  Port  au  Prince  will  in  future  consist  of  52  musi¬ 
cians.  made  up  of  IS  soloists.  16  timt  and  16  second  class  musicians, 

and  a  director  and  an  assistant  director. - A  recent  order  of  the 

President  of  the  Rejmblie  alxdishes  MILITARY  HOSPITALS, 
witli  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Port  au  Prince,  as  well  as  the  mili¬ 
tary  barracks  which  were  formerly  maintained  at  the  capitals  of  the 
different  communes  of  the  Republic.  A  cart  road  is  being  con¬ 
structed  through  the  beautiful  San  Martin  woods  to  PetionviUe, 
and  reports  are  current  that  an  ELE(TRI('  TRAMWAY  is  soon  to 
be  built  to  that  jdace.  Dr.  Leon  Audain  has  been  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  of  public  instruction  and  the  former  secretary,  Louis  Borno, 
has  been  given  the  ])ortfolio  of  public  works.  Mr.  Solon  Menos, 
minister  of  Haiti  in  Washington,  has  formally  comnumicated  to  his 
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(lovenniieiit  the  ratilicatioii  hv  the  StMiato  of  tiu'  rnitcd  States,  on 
February  2S  last,  of  tlie  (’OXVFX'I'IOX  sijined  in  Port  au  Prince  on 
Xovember  11,  1915.  In  future  tlie  1)1  PI.O.M ATK'  KEPKP:SEXTA- 
TIVES  of  the  Repuldic  of  Haiti  will  consist  of  t  wee  ininisters,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Wasliinj'ton,  Paris,  and  Santo  Donnnjjo.  The  President 
of  the  Republic  has  a])pointed  the  foUowinj;  ('OXSULS:  Fernand 
Ilibbert,  consul  ‘General  at  llabana,  ('uba:  Tii.  Roinain,  consul  <jen- 
eral  at  Anisterdani  and  Antwerp:  Emil  Marcelin,  cmisul  at  Mobile, 
Ala.;  M.  F.  S.  Lissede.  consul  ‘joneral  at  Hamburg;  M.  E.  Xazon, 
consul  at  Santiago  de  ('uba;  M.  T.  A.  Vilmeney,  cojisul  general  at 
Kingston,  damaica;  and  Amilcar  Duval,  consul  general  in  Italy. 

On  February  IS  last  a  C'OMMITTEE  OX  HYOIEXE  was  a])pointed 
at  Port  au  Prince  to  report  u])on  the  general  liealth  conditions  of  the 
country,  make  recommendations  and  reports  concerning  public  san¬ 
itation  and  health,  i)repare  rules  and  regulations  and  superintend  the 
enforcement  of  same,  make  estimates  of  sanitary  works  t*»  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  State  and  municipal  authorities,  and  do  such  other 
work  as  may  be  deemed  e.xpedient  for  the  country  along  lines  of  san¬ 
itation  and  hygiene.  Tlie  committee  is  com])osed  of  the  following 
members:  Dr.  W.  Menos,  director  of  the  Xational  School  of  Medicine 
and  Pharmacy;  Drs.  Hyson,  Ricot,  Lissade,  and  Mathon  of  the  bac¬ 
teriological  laboratory;  Dr.  Lebrun  Bruno,  director  of  the  bureau  of 
hygiene:  and  Dr.  Fleury,  port  physician  at  Port  au  Prince. 


A  law  of  the  Xational  Congress  of  January  S,  lOlG,  formally 
declares  the  election  of  Drs.  Francisco  Bertrand  and  .Vlfredo  Mem- 
breno  PRESIDEX'P  AXD  \WK  PRESIDEXT,  resjiectively,  of 
the  Republic  for  the  statutory  jieriod  of  1910  to  1920.  The  same 
law  confirms  the  election  of  justices  and  associate  justices  of  tlu* 
SUPREME  COI'RT  for  the  presidential  term  ri'ferred  to.  'I'liesc' 
officials  are  as  follows:  Justices — Francisco  Escobar.  Leandro  Valla- 
dares,  Pedro  A.  Medal,  Romulo  E.  Duron,  and  Silverio  Lainez.  Asso¬ 
ciate  Justices — J.  Daniel  Boquin,  Presentacion  Quesada,  and  Emilio 
Mazier.  All  of  these  judges  took  the  oath  of  office  on  Februar\*  1 

last. - President  Bertrand  has  appointed  the  following  CABIXET: 

Dr.  Alberto  Membrefio,  department  of  fomento  (Promotion);  Dr. 
Jeronimo  J.  lieina,  department  of  war  and  marine;  (len.  l.,eopoldo 
Cordova,  department  of  the  treasury:  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Mejia,  depart¬ 
ment  of  home  government  (Gobi'rnacion)  and  justice;  and  Dr. 

Silverio  Lainez,  department  of  j)id)lic  instruction. - Congr(‘ss  has 

enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  l*ort  Ih'rn'ra  as  a 
FREE  PORT  of  the  Re])ublic  for  the  storage  of  merchandise.  'I'liis 
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port,  which  will  ho  located  at  the  point  where  the  Cruta  Kiver  empties 
into  the  Caratasca  Lake,  will  he  free,  under  this  law,  for  a  period  of 
10  years.  The  port  is  named  in  honor  of  Dionisio  de  Herrera,  a 
Honduran  patriot  and  first  President  of  the  Kepublic. — —The 
President  of  the  Kepublic,  bearing  in  mind  a  legislative  decree  of 
February  22,  1900,  which  im])oses  a  tax  of  lo  ])(>!•  cent  on  exjiorts 
of  domestic  or  foreign  coins  !)()()  thousandths  line,  lias  decreed  that 
SILVER  BARS  made  from  melted  coin  shall  pay  an  export  duty  of 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  computed  at  the  rate  of  18.40  pesos  ])(m- 
pound  of  bullion.  Silver  bullion  ])rodueed  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  melting  down  coin  is  not  sidiject  to  this  tluty.  In  order  to  export 
silver  bullion  from  Honduras  the  exjiorters  must  accom])ain"  the: 
shipment  with  a  way  bill  or  writbm  permit  issued  by  the  collector  of 
revenue  of  the  de})artment  from  whence  the  bullion  comes.  The 
decree  is  intended  to  discourage  the  custom  of  melting  silv(M‘  coin 
and  shipping  the  product  out  as  silver  bullion,  tliereby  avoiding  the 

payment  of  the  exjiort  duty'  on  silver  coin. - Len  Cooper  &  Bros. 

have  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Honduran  Congress  to  establish 
at  Oak  Ridge,  near  Roatan,  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  different 
kinds  of  SOAP,  with  piTinission  to  im])ort  free  of  dut}'  for  a  period  of 
five  years  all  the  material  and  siqiplies  needed  b\'  them  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  soap.  'Phe  factory  jiroposes  to  utilize  in  the  manufacture 
of  its  products  coconut  oil  obtained  from  coconuts  grown  in  the 
Bahia  Islands.  These  coconuts  were  formerly  shi})ped  abroad,  but 
owing  to  the  European  war  and  the  difficulties  of  trans})ortation  the 
demand  has  fallen  off',  thereby  leaving  large  numbers  of  coconuts  in 
the  countr}'  from  which  to  manufacture  coconut  oil.  Some  time  ago 
a  company  was  organized  in  Honduras  to  extract  this  oil,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  factory  referred  to  will  now  be  able  to  obtain  an 

abundant  supply  for  use  iii  tlie  manufacture  of  fine  grades  of  soap. - 

A  recent  executive  decree  prescribes  that  re(£uests  for  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS  in  the  institutions  of  learning  of  the  country  shall  be  made  by 
persons  possessing  the  proper  (pialifications  within  15  da^'s  after  the 

lirst  month  of  vacations  of  each  school  \'ear. - The  President  has 

])romulgated  a  law  amending  certain  articles  of  the  CODE  Ol'  Pl’B- 
LIC  INSTRUCTION  and  fixing  dates  for  the  opening  of  schools  and 
the  times  for  holding  examinations  therein. 


MEXICO 


The  governor  of  the  State  of  VeraciMz  has  established  COLONIE^S 
E'OR  WORKME^N  at  Orizaba  and  Jalapa,  with  the  special  view  of 
benefiting  artisans  and  other  workmen  employed  in  factories  located 
in  the  cities  referred  to. - The  military  governor  of  the  State  of 
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Yucatan  has  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  foreigners  from  accpiiring 
REAL  PROPERTY  or  easements  tlierein  in  tlie  Commoiuvealth  of 
Yucatan.  Contracts  with  foreigners  concerning  lands,  made  after 
the  issuance  of  the  decree,  are  void.  The  decree  is  a  temporary 
measure  and  is  not  to  be  repealed  until  the  circumstances  wliich  caus('d 

its  issuance  disappear. - A  decree  of  the  governor  of  the  Federal 

District,  dated  January  14,  1916,  forbids  the  sale  of  PCEQUE,  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  century  or  maguey  plant,  an  intoxicating 
beverage  which  is  consumed  in  gn'at  quantities  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
in  the  Federal  District.  Violatoi’s  of  the  decree  are  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  three  months’  imprisonment.  Maguey  plantations  in  tlie  Federal 
District  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in  tbe  manufacture  of  tins 
beverage,  and  persons  making  the  same  are  liable  to  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  OlHcial  inspectors  have  been  sent  out  by  the  district 
government  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  complied 

with. - The  governor  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas  has  ('xtejided  the 

time  in  which  to  submit  ASSESSMENT  REPORTS  covering  the 

taxable  property  of  that  State  until  May  23,  1916. - Late  reports 

from  San  Luis  Potosi  indicate  that  the  MINES  AND  SMhlLTER  at 
Matehuala,  a  mining  center  of  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  are  in 
full  operation,  and  that  more  than  600  laborers  are  daily  employed 
in  this  work  earning  wages  of  from  $1.50  to  $2,  silver,  per  day,  or  the 
equivalent  of  from  14  to  18  pesos  ])aper  currency.  It  is  stated  that 
the  silver  pesos  at  present  in  circulation  in  Matehuala  were  brought 
by  the  American  Smelting  &  Relining  Co.  from  China.  Outside  of 

the  mines  and  smelter,  paper  money  is  the  circulating  medium. - 

The  Department  of  Fomento,  Colonization,  and  Industry  of  the 
Mexican  Government  commenced,  on  January  1  of  the  j)resent 
year,  the  issue  of  a  fortnightly  publication  entitled  the  BOLETIN 
MINERO  (Mining  Bulletin),  which  wiU  be  the  oflicial  organ  of  the 
mining  and  petroleum  interests  of  the  Republic.  The  first  number 
of  this  important  bulletin  contains  numerous  circulars  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  relating  to  mining  in  Mexico,  rules  ami 
regulations  concerning  the  policing  of  mines,  and  an  article  on  the 

Queretaro  opal  fields. - Col.  ^Vlberto  Salinas,  director  general  of 

the  Government  aeroplane  factory,  has  built  the  first  complete 
AEROPLANE  ever  constructed  in  the  country.  According  to  press 
reports  the  Government  aviation  school  will  soon  have  a  number  of 

graduate  students  ready  to  operate  flying  machines. - Three  of  the 

large  COTTON  FACTORIES  at  Monterey,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon, 
recently  raised  the  wages  of  all  their  factory  hands,  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  furnish  groceries  and  other  necessaries  to  them  at  the  lowest 

market  prices. - The  governor  of  the  State  of  Veracimz  has  issued 

a  decree  providing  for  the  settlement  of  LABOR  DISPUTES  by 
conciliation  and  arbitration  boards. - The  railway  union  of  Yuca¬ 

tan  has  petitioned  the  governor  of  that  State  to  establish  at  the 
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headquarters  of  the  union  in  Merida  a  SCHOOL  KOK  WOUK- 

MEX. - A  JiAXK  entitled  “Jianco  Escolar”  (School  Children’s 

Bank)  has  been  established,  under  the  direction  of  the  department 
of  public  instruction,  in  the  city  of  Puebla,  State  of  the  same  name. 


NICARAGUA 


mm 


('hildren's  Park,  in  the  city  of  Managua,  will  hereafter  be  known  as 
DAKIO  PARK,  in  which  the  municipality  and  citizens  of  Managua 
will  erect  a  bronze  STATUE  in  inemoiy  of  the  celebrated  Nicaraguan 

poet  Ruben  Dario,  who  died  at  Leon  on  February  6. -  On  March 

1,  1916,  the  liluefields  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.  put  into  elfect  a  new 
freight  schedule  materially  increasing  the  FREIGHT  RATES  to 
New  Orleans,  La.  This  was  due  to  higher  rates  charged  for  charter¬ 
ing  vessels. - It  is  announced  that  two  boats  are  soon  to  enter  the 

coastwise  trade  from  Cape  Gracias  to  Port  Linion  and  Colon,  making 
regular  round  trips  bimonthh’.  This  regular  STICAMBOAT 

SERVICE  will  greatly  facilitate  convenience  in  coastwise  travel. - 

An  export  mining  engineer  has  recently  visited  and  made  extensive 
examinations  in  the  ^HXES  of  the  Eden  Mining  Co.  This  company 
at  present  employs  450  men,  has  a  capital  of  S3, 000, 000,  and  mining 
operations  on  a  large  scale  and  development  work  in  the  Pis-Pis  dis¬ 
trict  is  looked  for  in  the  near  future. - The  schooner  Blutfelds,  a 

sailing  vessel,  recently  made  the  TRIP  from  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  Blue- 
tields  in  less  than  nine  days.  After  unloading  180,000  feet  of  finished 
lumber  and  building  material,  it  jiroceeded  to  Schooner  Cay,  where 
it  took  on  a  cargo  of  200,000  feet  of  mahogany  and  cedar  boards  con¬ 
signed  to  Philadeliihia.  The  steamer  Gansfjord  cleared  from  Blue- 
fields  on  February  15  with  26,500  bunches  of  bananas  for  New  Or¬ 
leans. - A  new  RAILROAD  is  shortly  to  be  built  from  Chinandega 

to  ^lony  Point,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  The  new  port  will  have  a 
wharf  that  can  accommodate  vessels  of  considerable  ilraft.  The 
Grace  Co.  will  send  its  large  vessels  direct  to  Mony  Point  and  from 
there  its  freight  will  be  carried  to  the  other  Central  American  ports 

in  small  vessels. - Congress  was  reconvened  in  EXTRA  SESSION 

on  March  15. - Congress  has  selected  Senator  Salvador  Cardenal  and 

Deputy  Miguel  Cardenas  as  first  and  second  DESIGNATES,  respec¬ 
tively,  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. —  The  Cliamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  has  recently  promulgated  a  law  making  the  issuing  of  MER¬ 
CHANDISE  COUPONS  illegal.  Laborers  are  not  to  receive  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  services  coupons  or  other  equivalents  for  mone}*  of  legal 

currency. - By  Executive  decree  of  March  3  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

DISTRICT  OF  PlS-PlS  was  annexed  to  the  Dejiartment  of  Blue- 
fields. - The  National  Congress  has  ratified  the  contract  between 
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the  Government  and  the  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates  (Ltd.),  whereby  the 
compaii}'  agrees  to  make  on  San  Antonio  estate,  wliieh  it  has  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Department  of  Chinaudega,  a  new  SCGAlt  GANE 
I’LANTATION  of  ],7()()  acres  in  extent,  equal  to  that  at  present 
existing. - The  Post  Ollice  Dej)artment  has  issued  a  circular  pro¬ 

hibiting  the  SENDlNti  GE  MONEY  in  ordinary  or  registered  letters 
witliout  declaring  the  amount,  as  otherwise  it  can  not  be  held  respon- 

sil)le. - The  National  Bank  has  recently  been  selling  an  average  of 

.S2,()0()  worth  of  drafts  per  day  for  NEW  YORK  EXCHANGE. - 

Surveys  have  been  completed  for  extending  TITLES  OF  LAND  to 
Moskito  Indians  in  the  Karawalla,  Sandy  Bav,  and  La  Cruz  sections. 


The  Ofiicial  Gazette  of  January  24,  1916,  piddishes  the  full  text 
of  an  ARBITRATION  CONVF)NTION  concluded  between  Panama 
and  the  United  States.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agreed  to 
submit  to  his  Excellency,  W.  L.  F.  C.  de  Raj^pard,  minister  of  Hol¬ 
land,  near  the  Governments  of  the  countries  in  interest,  the  fixing 
of  the  damages  which  are  to  be  paitl  on  accoiint  of  the  death  and 
injury  to  American  citizens  resulting  from  the  quarrel  which  took 

place  at  Cocoa  Grove  in  the  city  ol  Panama  on  July  4,  1912. - Dr. 

Eusebio  A.  ^lorales,  minister  of  Panama  in  Washington,  has  been 
appoiited  delegate  of  Panama  to  the  INTERNATIONAL  HIGH 

COMMISSION,  which  will  meet  during  April  in  Buenos  Aires. - At 

the  request  of  the  charge  d’affaires  of  (Mba  in  Panama  the  President 
has  exempted  CIGARETTES  imported  from  the  island  of  C\d)a  from 
the  additional  duty  of  20  per  cent  imposed  uj)on  this  class  of  mer¬ 
chandise  by  a  decree  of  November  12,  1915. - A  recent  executive 

decree  declares  that  the  zone  set  aside  for  an  INDIAN  KESERVE 

in  the  district  of  Bastimentos  shall  not  be  used  for  that  purpose. - 

A  decision  of  the  Department  of  Home  ^Vffairs  (Gobierno)  iind 
Justice  recognizes  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  of  the  city  of  Panama  as  a 

juridic  entity. - Tulio  Serband,  a  civil  engineer,  has  completed 

plans  for  a  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  over  the  San  Pablo  River  at 
Sona,  Province  of  Veraguas.  Construction  work  is  to  be  begun  in  a 

short  time.- - The  Panama  press  announces  that  CONCRETE 

BUILDINGS  for  storhig  inflammable  substances  which  arc  being 
erected  at  "  Huerta  del  Rey,”  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Panama, 
under  the  direction  of  George  F.  Novey,  a  civil  engineer,  will  soon 
be  completed. - On  February  13,  1916,  the  FINE  ARTS  BUILD¬ 

ING  of  the  National  Exposition  of  Panama,  the  galleries  of  which 
are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Robert  Lewis  and  Francisco 
Vallaruio,  was  opened  to  the  public.  The  Diario  de  Panama  states 
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that  the  paintiiigs  on  exhibition  there  are  solely  those  of  Panaman 
artists  and  of  a  few  foreign  painters  who  have  long  resided  in  the 
country,  and  adds  that  the  aj)pearance  of  the  main  gallery  is  very 
])leasing,  the  ]>aijitings  having  been  arranged  tastefully  and  in  an 

artistic  manner. - Newspaper  reports  state  that  a  towii  is  being 

Iniilt  ill  tiatun  \'alley  whose  founders  and  present  iidiabitants,  repre¬ 
senting  about  dOO  families,  are  agriculturists  from  the  English  West 
In  lies.  These  colonists  came  to  Panama  during  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  and  now  that  their  services  are  not  needed  by  the  canal 
commission,  they  have  not  returned  to  their  homes  but  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  found  a  colony  in  a  healthful  and  fertile  section  of  country 
along  the  shores  of  (latun  Lake,  on  land  belonging  to  Panama. 

They  have  christened  the  settlement  NEW  PR()Vll)EN(Tk - An 

(‘xecutive  decrei^  of  February  1 1  last  divides  the  Republic  into  three 
sections  for  the  manufacture,  sale,  administration,  and  collection  of 
the  revenues  on  LlQrORS.  The  inspectors  of  these  sections  or 
their  represimtatives  are  authorized  to  grant  licenses  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  stills. - The  Official  Gazette  of  Panama  of  January  31,  1915, 

contains  the  full  text  of  the  PARGEL  POST  ('ONVENTION  con- 

clud(‘d  between  the  Republics  of  Panama  and  ^\mezuela. - An 

ELECTRIC'  light  plant  was  recently  installed  in  the  city  of  Las 
Tablas,  and  the  park  which  is  being  laid  out  there  w  ill  soon  be  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  public. 


According  to  official  data  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  the 
FOREIGN  C’C)MMp]R(’E  of  that  country  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1915  amounted  to  7,216,385  pesos  gold  (gold  peso  = 
.S().964S),  made  up  of  imports,  2,074,901,  and  exports,  5,141,394  or 
an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  3,066,493.  Exports  were  made 
to  the  following  countries  in  the  order  of  their  value:  Argentina, 
3,281,179  gold  pesos;  Fruguay,  558,800;  Holland,  500,930;  United 
State's,  281,208:  Great  Britain,  179,118;  Spain,  65,491;  France, 
63,652;  Denmark,  58,206;  Norway,  55,491;  Italy,  44,583;  Switzer¬ 
land,  24,056;  Brazil,  19,250,  and  other  countries,  9,430.  In  the 
value  of  the  imports  Argentina  also  occupied  the  first  place.  Great 

Britain  second,  and  the  United  States  third. - A  law  has  been 

('iiacted  imposing  an  EXPOICT  Dl'TY  on  dry  and  salted  hides 
amounting  to  1..50  gold  jiesos  each,  plus  a  surcharge  of  10  centavos 
gold  each.  The  same  law  raises  the  export  duty  on  tannin  to  10 
gold  pesos  ])er  ton,  and  provides  that  Paraguayan  tea  shall  ])ay  6 

centavos  gold  on  each  10  kilos  exported. - The  Uommercial  Review 

of  Asuncion  states  that  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  C’ERAAIK'S 
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will  soon  be  established  at  Aparipy,  district  of  d'obati,  and  that  the 
kaolin  deposits  of  that  place  have  been  acquired  In"  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  enterprise.  The  white  clay  of  these  deposits  is  to  he 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  wares,  while  the  ordinary 
clay  will  he  utilized  in  making  ordinary  tiles  for  drainage  and 
glazed  tiles  for  paving  and  building  pur])oses  ami  otlun-  .similar 
uses.  The  factory  proposes  to  build  a  tramwa}'  from  the  clay  d('- 
posits  to  Villeta,  via  Tohati,  ('aacupe,  and  Pirayu.  During  the 
last  two  years  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Asuncion  has  urged  uj)on 
farmers  and  plantation  owners  the  advisal)ility  of  increasing  the 
extent  of  their  cultivations  of  food-j)roducing  crops,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  rice  har¬ 
vested  in  the  country  and  a  consideraV)le  falling  off  in  the  (|uantity 
and  value  of  the  imports  of  these  articles.  During  this  period 
the  sugar  plantations  have  exported  about  6()(),t)()0  kilos  of  their 
products,  while  the  rice  fields  have  been  greatly  extended  in  area 
and  number  witli  a  resultant  additional  yield.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  CVntral  zone  of  the  Republic  produces  at  the  luesent  time 
sufficient  food  products  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  increased  ])roduction  of  sugar  and  rice  has  saved  imports  annually 

of  these  articles  to  the  value  of  45(),()()()  gold  ])esos. - According 

to  Dr.  Bertoni  the  upper  Parana  region  of  Paraguay  is  wcdl  suite«i 
to  the  cultivation  of  CACAO,  since  the  conditions  of  soil,  moisture, 
and  air  circulation  are  ideally  found  tliere.  The  species  recom¬ 
mended  for  planting  is  the  Ileliocarpus  Americamis. - The 

SC'IIOOD  OF  (X)MMERCE  at  Asuncion  will  receive  in  IDKi  a  sul)- 
vention  from  the  Paraguayan  (lovernment  amounting  to  125  gold 
pesos  per  month.  The  school  is  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in 
the  Repuf)lic,  and  is  held  in  such  high  esteem  Iw  large  l)usiness 
interests  that  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  Asuncion  contributed  to  its 
support  in  1915  5,000  pesos  currency,  and  during  tlie  present 
year  tlie  Paraguay  Sugar  ('o.  has  made  a  donation  to  this  school 
of  3,000  pesos  currency.  The  school  is  under  the  direction  of 

Dr.  Alfonso  (’ampos. - The  (kuigress  of  Paraguay  lias  enacted  a 

MORATORIUM  law  which  will  he  in  force  until  Decemlier  31,  1917. 


An  E.xecutive  decree  of  danuary  20  last  makes  instrin-tion  in  the 
PRIMARY  BRAN(T1ES  OF  EDUCATION  obligatory  on  persons 
belonging  to  the  army  and  navy.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  author¬ 
ities  that  everyone  who  leaves  the  service  or  remains  in  the  military 
department  of  the  Oovernment  will  have  a  practical  knowledge  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. - The  branch  of  the  Commercial 
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Jiaiik  of  Spanish  America  (Ltd.  )  at  Lpiitos  has  l)een  authorized  by 
the  Xational  (lovernmont  to  issue  PJiOVlSIOXAL  CHECKS 
OK  XOTES  in  denoininations  of  from  £1  to  £10  each,  up  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  £12.()()0.  These  cheeks  or  notes  will  hear  the 
seal  and  signatures  of  the  representatives  of  the  hank,  the  seal  of 
the  otlice  of  the  prefect,  and  the  rubric  of  the  prefect  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Loreto.  This  issue  of  checks  or  notes  will  be  guaranteed  by 
a  deposit  of  £‘]2,0()()  Peruvian  gold  made  by  the  liank  of  Peru  and 
London,  and  will  be  legal  tender  in  the  oflices  of  the  (iovernment  for 
the  payment  of  taxes  and  other  dues.  'I'his  issue  of  checks  or  notes 

is  to  be  retired  from  circulation  six  months  after  it  is  made. - In 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  Xo.  21H7,  the  Executive  power 
has  decreed  that  shijipers  of  PpyrilOLECM  and  b3’-products  thereof, 
when  these  commodities  are  intended  for  consumption  in  the  Kepublic, 
shall  obtain  for  each  shipment  an  exportation  waj’bill  and  give  bond 
for  the  amount  of  the  export  duties  prescribed  bj"  law.  This  waj'hill 
must  bear  the  signature  of  the  Government  commissioner  at  Talara 
and  must  bo  delivered  to  the  customs  oflicials  at  the  port  of  destina¬ 
tion,  and  when  the  shipment  is  uidoa<led  and  that  fact  certified  to  on 
the  wavbill  bv  the  customs  oflicials,  the  bond  given  as  a  guaranty’ 
of  the  pavment  of  export  duties  in  case  the  shipment  should  leave  the 
countrv,  will  be  canceled  or  returned  to  the  partj"  in  interest  in 

(‘xchange  for  the  waj'bill. - About  the  middle  of  Januarj'  l  ist  the 

President  of  the  Kepublic  addressed  a  message  to  Congress  asking  for 
authority'  to  negotiate  a  LOAX,  not  exceeding  .$15,000,000,  in  the 
United  States,  the  bomls  to  draw  6  per  cent  interest  per  annum,  to  be 
issuiul  at  the  rate  of  88  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value,  and  an  ac¬ 
cumulative  sinking  fund  of  8  per  cent  per  annum  to  be  provided  for 
their  retirement. - A  committee  has  been  appointed  bj^  the  Presi¬ 

dent  of  the  Kepublic  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  IXTEKXAL 
PUBLK'  DEBT  and  to  classifv'  and  index  the  same. - The  Govern¬ 

ment  has  accepted  a  bid  for  the  construction  of  a  MOUXTAIN 
IIIGIIWAY  between  Urcos  station  on  the  duliaca  to  Cuzco  Kailwaj' 
to  some  navigable  point  on  the  Madre  de  Dios  Kiver.  The  builders 
of  this  road  are  to  be  given  1,000  hectares  of  mountain  binds  in  the 
Department  of  Madre  de  Dios  for  each  kilometer  of  road  con¬ 
structed. - A  law  has  been  enacted  bj"  Congress  and  promulgated 

by  the  President  of  the  Kepublic  continuuig  in  force  during  1916 
the  law  which  increases  the  TAXES  OX  PEKSONAL  PKOPEKTY 

6  ])er  cent,  and  7  per  cent  on  licenses  in  Lima  and  (billao. - The 

President  has  promulgated  a  number  of  laws  recentlj"  enacted  bj' 
Congress,  among  which  is  one  requiring  that  1  per  cent  of  the  general 
customs  revenues  of  the  port  of  Callao  be  applied  to  a  BUILDING 
KUXD  for  the  completion  of  the  municipal  hall  in  Lima,  the  monu- 
nnmt  of  San  Martin,  the  pavement  of  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and 
the  completion  of  the  legislative  palace. 


Accordiiijij  to  tlio  MESSAdE  which  President  (’arlos  Melend(“z 
delivered  to  the  National  Assembly  in  the  eity  of  .San  Salvador  on 
February  IS  last,  at  the  beginning  of  1915  there  were  S7o  PRIMARY 
SCHOOijS  in  the  Republic,  7dl  of  which  were  State  institutions, 
73  municipal,  63  ])rivate,  and  9  charitable.  The  total  matriculation 
is  j^ven  as  49,377,  and  the  averaj;e  attendance  33,436.  Of  tlu'se 
pupils  42,12.5  were  matriculated  in  the  State  schools,  which  institu¬ 
tions  had  an  averaj^e  attendance  of  27,499.  Thirteen  additional 
primary  schools  were  added  to  the  systeau  in  191o.  and  so  far.  duriiaij 
the  present  year,  three  auore  jaiimaiy  schools  have  been  started. 

The  REVENUES  of  the  (lovernnient  of  Salvador  in  1915  fntau 
eustoms  duties  and  other  ta.xes  aiaiountc'd  to  10,625,173  ])esos  (i)('so  = 
.¥0.3537),  anade  up  of  the  following  iteans;  Uustoaus  dutia's  on  iaaiporls. 
4,247,678;  custonas  duties  on  exports,  1,753,800;  tax  on  liapiors, 
2,5.53,730;  sealed  ])aper  and  staanps,  401,109,  and  sundry  aeveiaues. 
1,668,8.56.  The  Govea’aaanent  EXPENDTPURES  in  1915  aaaiounted 
to  13,200,331  pesos  for  accouaat  of  the  following  iteans:  National 
Asseaaibly,  99,064;  executive  ollice,  104,609;  de])artaaaeiat  of  interior 
(goberaaacion),  2,462,780;  foaaiento  (pi’oanotion),  1,289,700;  jaublic 
instructioia,  1,071,333;  foreign  relations,  199,021:  justice,  742,2,54; 
charity,  651,812;  tavasuaw,  818,199;  war,  3,607,829;  agricultiaa'c, 
124,661,  aaid  dejaartaneiat  of  public  ci’cdit,  2,029,069.  'Phe  deficit 
was  aiaet  by  aaa  iiaca’a'ase  in  the  ])iablic  debt.  Tlu*  city  of  San 
Salvador  Inas  ordered  the  telegraph  and  'PELEPllONE  WIRES 
within  the  lianits  of  the  aaiuaiicipality  to  be  jdaced  uiuleaga’ound. 

In  1915  thea’e  were  127,299  pea’soias  VA('(TNATE1)  iia  the  Re])ublic. 
At  the  pavseait  tiane  thea’e  is  aio  saaaallpox  in  the  countay.  ~  Duilng 
the  past  yeair  the  Governaneaat  expended  in  PUBLK’  WORKS  suaus 
aggi’egatiaag  362,218  pesos.-  In  191.5  the  (Viata’al  Boaa’d  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  iai  coo])eration  with  the  Govermnent,  iaai])orted  45,382 
(piiiatals  of  (X)RN  and  2,883  (paiiatals  of  beaias  ((piintal=  101.44 
poiands).  'Phe  I’oad  which  is  being  built  by  the  Orieaat  RAILWAY 
('o.  fa’om  La  Uiaioai,  oia  tlae  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  via  San  Miguel  aaid 
Zacatecoluca,  to  .San  Salvador,  froaia  wliich  ])oiaat  it  will  be  extended 
through  .Santa  Ana  to  Zaca])a,  oia  the  Giaateaaialaai  froiatier,  is  coaia- 
])leted  ov('r  a  distance  of  about  200  aaailes.  This  leaves  a  gap  of  about 
91  auiles  to  b('  constructed  before  the  line  will  be  comaected  with  tlu' 
capital  of  the  Rejaublic.  'Phe  eonta-act  hias  been  let  to  Rene  Kilbauer 
aaid  the  actual  work  of  construction  is  being  done  under  the  dia-ection 
of  J.  Ross,  an  experienced  railway  construction  engineer.  When 
this  lino  is  eoanpleted  and  put  in  operation,  the  time  fa’om  Salvador 
to  Pueado  liari’ios  will  be  I’educed  to  20  houi's,  and  a  joui'ney  can  b(> 
amide  fi’om  the  eity  of  Salvador  to  New  Orleans  in  six  days.  Under 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


iui  aiTaiigeiueiit  made  between  the  Governments  of  Salvador  and 
Honduras,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  this  railway  around  the  Hon¬ 
duran  ])art  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  for  the  ]nirpose  of  connecting  it 

with  the  Gorinto,  Nicaragua,  to  Managua  railway. - The  new 

At^l'FDrCT  of  the  city  of  San  Miguel  is  capable  of  furnishing  daily 
100  liters  of  water  per  person  to  a  population  not  in  excess  of  35,000. 

'i'he  old  aqueduct  will  lie  repaired  and  continued  in  use. - ^The  city 

of  San  Miguel  proposes  to  install  a  modern  system  of  SEWERS. - 

'Pile  Divisadero  and  Hormiguero  gold  and  silver  MINES  are  being 
worked  with  the  most  up-to-date  machinery  and  are  producing  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  ores. - Installations  are  being 

made  so  that  the  towns  of  Zacatecoluca,  San  Vicente,  and  Cojutepeque 
may  be  furnished  with  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  from  the  Chorreon 

hydroelectric  plant  belonging  to  R.  Segura. - -The  BOARD  OF 

'PRADE  of  tlie  city  of  San  Salvador  was  recently  organized  in  the 
national  cajiital  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  developing  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Republics  of  Central  America  and  foreign  nations. 
'Phe  president  of  the  organization  is  C.  Velada  and  the  secretary 
.lorg('  Harrison. 


URUGUAY 


On  Januarv  14  last  a  law  was  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  rc(, Hiring  ABSE.NTEE  OW.NERS  OF  REAL  PROPERTY 
to  ])ay  double  the  rate  of  taxation  levied  upon  resident  landlords. 
'I’he  law  also  ap])lies  to  owners  of  real  property  domiciled  in  the 
country  but  absent  tlu'n'from  for  more  than  a  year  from  the  time 
taxes  fall  du(‘.  Fon'ign  industrial  and  commercial  companies  doing 
business  in  the  country  under  coiu'cssions  granted  them  hy  the  Gov- 
(M-nnumt  arc  cxemjit  from  this  additional  tax,  as  are  also  persons 
(mgag('d  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  of  the  Republic  and 
those  who  are  studying  abroad  at  the  exjiense  of  the  State.  Certain 
otlu'r  local  exemptions  are  made  covering  real  propi'rty  owned  in 
some  of  th('  watering  jdaces  of  the  country.  The  director  general  of 
t  axes  is  ('inpowered  to  settle  disjnites  concerning  the  application  of  the 
law.  Persons  liable  to  the  payment  of  this  tax  and  who  do  not  liqui¬ 
date  same  when  due  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  20  per  cent  additional. 
Cmh'r  this  act  banks  and  other  corporations  are  required  to  send  a 
rep(Ht  in  Februaiy  of  each  year  covering  real  property  under  their 
c(>ntrol  belonging  to  absentee  owners.— — The  secretary  of  the  depart- 
nu'nt  of  industries  recently  inaugurated  the  new  retort  house  of 
the  MO.NTEVIDEO  GAS  CO.  These  gas  works  ar<‘  fitted  uj) 
with  the  most  modern  machinery  and  labor-saving  a})])liances,  the 
furnaces  being  charged  ajul  discharged  automatically.  The  first  gas 
works  were  established  in  Montevideo  in  1853.  These  were  remod¬ 
eled,  enlarged,  and  improved  in  1863,  and  were  again  enlarged  in  1872. 


VENEZUELA. 
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Iti  addition  to  fjas  tlio  presoiit  gas  works  ])rodu(;o  coko,  tar,  ]>itch,  tar 

oil,  liquid  aniinoiiia,  and  some  <dh('r  by-prodiicts. - A  loan  has  hoon 

negotiak'd  with  the  Bank  of  the  Kepid)lie  for  2()0,()0()  pesos  (peso  = 
SI. 0842),  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  he  used  in  continuing  the  con¬ 
struction  work  of  the  TABLADA  KAITjWAY,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  is  400, 000  pesos.  'Fhe  lijie  will  run  from  Sayago  Station  to  tlu^ 
Tahlada  ranch.  The  construction  work  is  under  the  direction  of  the' 
engineering  de])artment  of  the  Central  Bailwav  of  Ih-uguay.  ~  A 
CONGKESS  OF  lUllAI.  NEWSPAPEKS  will  he  held  in  Sail  Jose  in 
April  of  the  present  year.  A  ])rogram  has  heen  prepared  and  arrang(‘- 
ments  made  for  a  complete  discussion,  during  the  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
gress,  of  matters  timding  to  further  the  inten'sts  of  the  rural  lu'ws- 

pajiers  of  the  Bepuhlic. - The  NATIONAL  WHEAT  EXPOSI 

'riON,  which  was  inaugurated  at  Canelones  on  March  2(5,  101(5,  is 
scheduled  to  close  on  April  2.  One  of  the  most  interesting  featun's  of 
tlie  ex])osition  was  a  demonstration  of  the  thrashing  of  wh(*at  and 

a  comparison  of  old  with  new  methods. - A  CONGBESS  OF 

LYCEUM  DIBECTOBS  was  held  in  Montevideo  on  Fehruary  14 

last. - A  numher  of  designs  for  minting  the  NEW  SILVEB  C()1NS 

which  are  to  he  placed  in  circulation  in  I'ruguay,  have  heen  submit tc'd 
by  the  Dejiartment  of  Finance  to  the  President  of  the  Bepuhlic.- 
A  BBTlTSir  CIIAMBEB  OF  COMMEBCE  has  heen  established  at 
Montevideo.  The  only  other  organization  of  this  kind  in  South 

America  is  at  Buenos  Aires. - The  (’ongress  of  I’ruguay  recently 

appropriated  1.5,()()()  jiesos  for  the  use  of  the  Montevideo  ATIIE- 

N.F.UM. - The  SCIIOOIj  OF  COMMEBC'E  of  the  Government  of 

Uruguay  in  Montevideo,  the  regular  course  of  which  covers  four  yv''ars, 
has  added  another  year  for  additional  or  jiost-graduate  work.  'I'lu* 
object  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  e.xperts  in  commercial,  maritime', 
and  civil  law,  consular  and  tariff  legislation,  linear  and  industrial 
drawing,  commercial  geography,  finance  and  statistics,  language's, 
stenography  and  typewriting,  ami  mercantile  anel  administrative 
accounting. 


“El  Universal,”  an  important  daily  newspaper  of  Caracas,  recently 
published  a  list  of  the  principal  INDUSTBIAL  COMPANIES  doing 
Imsiness  in  the  Bepuhlic  with  Venezuelan  anel  foreign  capital  from 
1908  to  1916.  There  are  55  of  these  companies  representing  an 
aggregate  investment  of  138,361,125  boUvares  (1  boUvar  =  S0.193),the 
principal  of  which,  in  the  order  of  their  capitalizatiem,  are  as  follows: 
Venezuelan  Sugar  Co.,  20,800,000  bolivares;  West  India  Oil  Co., 
15,600,000;  Union  Cigar  Manufacturing  Co.,  12,500,000;  Zulia  Sugar 
Central,  6,000,000;  Venezuelan  Fluvial  and  Coastwise  Navigation 
Co.,  6,000,000;  and  the  Previsora  Insurance  Co.,  6,000,000  bolivares. 
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THK  I’AX  AAIKUICAN  UXMOX. 


Tlio  Fail  American  Iron  (Corporation,  The  (Canadian  \'(Mieznelan  ('o., 
and  the  Carihhean  Petroleum  (’o.  eaeli  havi*  a  capital  of  5, 200, ()()() 

holivares. - The  practical  school  of  XAVAL  (C()XSTRr(CTl()X 

and  mechanics,  established  under  an  executive  order  of  .lanuarv  d, 
1016,  at  the  National  Dry  Docks  in  Puerto  (Cahello,  opened  its  courses 
on  Feliruarv  21  last,  althou"h  the  odicial  inauguration  of  the  school 

will  not  he  held  until  April  10  of  the  jiresent  year. - According  to 

[iress  reports  the  cultivation  of  (C()TT()X  in  the  Tachira  district  gave 
an  excellent  grade  of  strong,  white  cotton  which  ginned  80  per  cent 
of  clean  cotton.  When  a  larger  area  of  cotton  is  under  cultivation 
in  tliat  vicinity,  modcun  gins  will  doubtless  he  erecti'd  in  sudicient 
numbers  to  insure  the  proper  handling  of  tlie.  entire  crop.  At  Mara¬ 
caibo  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  less  favorable  for  growing  cotton 
than  at  Tachira,  it  is  being  successfully  cultivati'd,  and  the  jiresent 
year’s  yield  is  estimati'd  at  40,000  (piintals,  not  a  liad  sliowing  when 
it  is  considered  that  tlu'  growing  of  cotton  was  Ix'gun  in  Maracailio 
less  tlian  live  years  ago.  A  MONl’MKNT  in  honor  of  Ibdtazar 
Vallenilla  Lanz,  a  distinguisluxl  \'enezuelan  scholar  and  statesman, 
made  in  Paris  by  the  Venezuelan  sculptor,  LoriMizo  (lonzalez,  is  to 
])e  brought  to  and  ('rected  in  Caracas  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  ])e 
made  for  its  transportation.  On  Feliruarv  10  last  the  SIMON 
BOLIVAR  LYt'Kl’M  was  opened  to  si'rvice  at  San  Cristobal,  State 
of  Tachira,  in  the  presiaice  of  tlie  governor  of  that  State  and  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  assemldy  of  invited  guests.  -  According  to  data  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  department  of  statistics,  the  POPULATION  of  the 
principal  cities  of  tlie  Republic  on  flune  .80,  101."),  was  as  follows: 
Caracas,  cS6,708;  Barcelona,  17,101;  San  Fernando,  <S,.827;  La  Vic¬ 
toria,  17,.S12;  (’iudad  Bolivar,  21,.")0.8;  \'alencia,  04, SOI;  San  Carlos, 
12, .800;  Coro,  12,827;  Calabozo,  0,S82;  Banpiisimento,  82,770;  Me¬ 
rida,  10,")12;  Ocumare  del  Tuy,  0,481;  Maturin,  1S,000;  Asuncion, 
8,0.80;  (luanare,  10,000;  (’umana,  14,300;  San  (Tistobal,  20,7.8!); 
Trujillo,  12,SS4;  San  Felipe,  12,0SS;  Barinas,  0,400;  and  Maracaibo, 
4S,400.  On  flanuary  28  last  an  AUTOMOBILE  service  was  estab¬ 
lished  between  tlu*  towns  of  Tumeremo  ami  (^iudad  Bolivar,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  .80.8  kilometers,  .82  hours’  time  being  required  in  whicb  to 
make  the  journey.  The  newspaper  called  “Panorama”  and  the 
bookstore  and  publishing  house  of  Belloso  Rosell  Bros,  of  Maracaibo 
have  offered  a  prize  of  2,000  holivares  for  the  best  addition  to  the 
work  entitled  “Historical  Notes  of  Venezuela  by  Baralt  and  Diaz,” 
special  attention  to  be  given  to  notes  on  the  lake  and  city  of  Mara¬ 
caibo,  the  manuscrijit  to  be  submitted  by  January  1,  1017.  A  prize 
of  200  holivares  is  also  offered  for  the  best  lyric-epic  poem  sub¬ 
mitted  before  May  1  of  the  present  year  on  a  subject  to  be  selected  by 
its  author.  A  jury  of  si.x  well-known  writers  will  meet  in  New  York 
and  render  a  decision. 
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